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TIL OPE, and other animals allied ES 
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TN the * B we remarked, that ahi: 

modern Latins had improperly; applied to it 

che name Bubalur. Thi is appellation, anten ntly 

belonged. to. the animal we are NOW. W of, 

Vol. VII. e 8 i111, + 4-trllioſe + 

a 5821400 oY A K 

1 The n e b 1 outward and 

backward, almoſt cloſe at their baſe, and diſtant at their 

points; twiſted and annulated; very ſtrong and black; ſome 

of them are above twenty inches long, and above eleven in 

girth at che baſe. The head is large, and like that of an ox. 

The eyes are placed very high, and near the horns. The : 

form of the body is a mixture of the ſtag and heifer. Tt is . 

of the ſize of the former. The tail is rather more than a ES 
foot long, and . terminated: with à tuft of hair. The colour 
is a reddiſh brown; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 37. 

Sc, in Greek; Bubalur, in Latin; bubale; in French. 

h e Genus: CI NEO damae, 

| "won, S 


2 THE BUBA L us, &e. 


whoſe nature is very different from that of 
the buffalo. In ſome external qualities it re- 
ſembles the ſtag, the gazelles, and the ox. It 
reſembles the ſtag in ſize and figure , and par- 
ticularly in the form of its limbs: But its 
horns are permanent, and nearly conſtructed 
like thoſe of the largeſt gazelles, to which it is 
allied by t this character as well as its natural diſ- 
poſitions. Its head, however, is much longer 


than that of the gazelles, or even that of the 


t In Rae, it n * ox in the length | 


p 1 't 
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| Babel et aliorum en * deeſt; quacirea eorum 

ſanguis non ſimiliter atque caeterorum conereſeit—— Bu- 
bali ſang uis aliquantulo ſpiſſatur; quippe qui proxime ovillo 
aut paulo minus conſiſtat ; Arif. Hiſt. anim. lib. rap. 6.— 
Bubalis etiam capreiſque interdum cornua inutilia ſunt; nam 
etſi contra nonnulla reſiſtunt et cornibus ſeſe defendunt, ta- 
men . ee eee _ Rn: diem. 272 N 
animal. | lib, 7 Fünfoigan Den t 00 

Bubalus. Plinij. Bubalum f it Africa, "ial 2 ceryive qua- 
dam ſimilitudine; : Hiſt. nat. lib. 8. cap. 15. 
| BuGualdigy Eilan. lib.” $ * 15 lib. 5. cap. * Bl. 7. . 47. 
et lil. a3. cap. 4. 

BCAAs. Oppia ni. Doreade platycerote corpore inferior, 
cornua non ramoſa ſicut Cervis et Capreis, fed rupicaprarum 
cornibus ſimilia, tum ſitu, tum in averſam partem retortis mu- 
cronĩbus, ad pugnam fere inutilia; De Venatione, lib. 2. 

Buſelaphus Caii, apud Gefſnerum ; Hiſt. guad. p. 121. 

Bubalus Capreolus Africanus; Horatius Fentana, apud Al- 
drovandum, de quad. Biſul. p. 364. & 365. Ubi vide 1 

Vache de Barbarie ; Memoires pour W d 1 Maire des 
animaux, part. 2. þ 24 K. 39. bt. 

Elan; denen, du ** de Benn hee, par Kolbe, tom. 
3. chap. 4. 

Bucula cervina; cas Opalſe. p. 63. 
 Antilope Bubalus; Pallas Miſcel. ſpicil. 12. | 
See the figure and deſcription of the Barbary cow in the 


[47 0 3 


8 N Mem, pour ſervir @ I biſt. des animau x, part. 2. p, 24. * 39» 


HE BUEAL Us, &. 3 


of the muzzle,” and in the diſpoſition of the 
bones of the head, Which, as in the ox, jut 
not out behind farther than the frontal bone. 
Theſe relations in external ſtructure, joined to 
its antient name being forgotten, are the rea- 
ſons why, in modern times, it has obtained the 
compound denominations of buſelaphus; bull- 
fag, bucula-cervina, cow-brihd, Barbary cow, 
&c. Even the name $ubalus comes from bu- 
bulus, and has been applied to it -on account of | 
the ſimilarity of this animal to the M“ 


The head of the bubalus is narrow); che eyes 1 | 


are placed very high; and the front is ſhort and 
narrow. The horns are large, black, permanent, 
and furniſhed with large rings. They ſpring 
near eacli other, but recede corfiderably at their 
extremities. They bend backward, and are twiſt- 
ed { pirally “. His ſhoulders are ſo high, that 
they form à kind of bunch on the withets. 
The tail is nearly a foot long, and garniſhed 
with a tuft of hairs at the point. The ears are 
ſimilar io dhoſe of the antilope. © "Kolb T. has 
i given 
2 See ine. „ee 
tab. 39 1 


+ The African Mt head i is beautiful, 4 reſembles 
chat of the ſtag, but it is ſmaller in proportion to the ſize of 
the dody. Its horns are about a foot in length. Near the 

hend they are rugged, but ſtraight, uniform, and pointed at 
the extremities. Its neck is free and beautiful. The up- 
per lip is a little larger than the under. Its limbs are long, 
thin, and delicate; and its tail is about a foot in length. The 
' hair which covers its body is ſoft, ſmooth, and of. an alb-co- 
lour.— The African elk weighs about four hundred pounds; 
Deſcript. du Cap de * par Kolbe, tom. 3. chaps 4. 
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given to this animal the appellation of elk, though 
it has no other reſemblance to the elk than in 


its hair being more ſlender at the root than in 
the middle, or at the point, which is; peculiar'to 


thoſe two animals; for, in almoſt every qua- 


druped, the hair: is always: groſſer at the root 


than in the middle, or at the point. The hair 
of the bubalus i is nearly of the dame colour with, 
that of the elk, though it is much ſhorter; ſofter, 
and leſs buſhy . Theſe are the only reſemblances 
between the elk and bubalus ; for they differ in 
every other particular. The horns of the elk 
are larger and heavier chan thoſe of the ſtag, and 
are likewiſe renewed. annually. The horns of 


the bubalus, on the contrary, never fall off, but 
continue to grow during life; and reſemble, in 
figure and texture, thoſe of the gazelles- He 

reſembles the gazelles ſtill more in the figure of 
his body, the lightneſs of his head, the length 
of his neck, the poſition of his eyes, ears, and 


horns, and in the form and length of his tail. 


The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, to 
whom this animal was preſented under the name 

of the Barbary cow, and who adopted that deno-— 
mination, have not failed to recogniſe it to be the 
bubalus of the antients, Though we have re- 


jected this compound appellation, we heſitate not 


to oopy here their — deſcription, 265 which it 
| are ny tee . appears 


* The habit Lf bay, the 15 and the neck of this animal, 
gire it a Lot, reſemblagce to a ſlag than to a cow, of 


Pn 


r D 8, Ker 3 


| appears, that; this, animal is not a Sazelle, 4 
goat; a co an elk, or a tag but chat it i848 
_ particular and diſtinct ſpecies Beſides, it ic che 
lane. with; e der the 

>a 


YE W whe EY 85 Ne ad MT We neh Aiffer 3 
'fiderably from thoſe of the cow. They ſpring very near each 
other ; becauſe the head is. here extremely narro m; but, in 
the cow, the front is very large. They are about a foot long, 
black, bended back ward, twiſted fpirally, and ſo uſed before 
and above, that the elevations of the crew were àlmdſt en- 
{tirely effaced. The tail exceeded not thirteen inches in length, 
Jacledia the tuft of hair at the point, which was three inches 
long. The ears reſembled thoſe. of the 'pazelles, the inſide 
being garniſhed, in ſome places, with, white. hairy the reſt was 
naked, and exhibited. a, ſkin perfectly black and ſmooth. The 
eyes were high and ſo near the horns, that” the head ſeemed 
to have no front. There were only two very thin, ſhort-eats, . 
which render this animal very different from our; cow. The 
ſhoulders were ſo high, that they formed a kind of dunch ry | 
the withers,—— This animal ſeems rather to be the bubalus 
of the antients than the ſmall: African ox deſcribed by Belotiz 
for Solinus compares the bubalus to the ſtag ; Oppian gives 
him horns turned backward and Pliny: ſays; that he pars 
takes of the ne e Phiſt dex 6. 
nimatir, parts Sip) ge tn tel Th GD bee > DII GD 1 | 
»The bubalus is aparte from the ſtag · kind by two 05 a 
ſentiat charaQers ;.-1, The horns never ſhed ; 2. The bubalus 
has a gall-bladder, which is wanting in the ſtag, the fallow= 
deer, the roebuck, &c.'* The gallibladder, ſay the gentlemen 
of the academy, was placed on the right fide; its internal 
© half was attached to the liver, and the mecabbane which 
© formed the external half was thin, delicate, and folded, 
being entirely void * en e bee . der an- 
, gurt. 2. p. 29. 
- + Ex Mauritaniae deſertis loeis n Job. — ks } 
ad nos adventum eſt animal biſuleo''veſtigis, | magnitudine 5 
mene ge 266 nen, Wee neee unde ex 
0 ic Nee 4 V Sn e 
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fame of *buſclaphus ; And 1 whs | citpriſed tlint 
che gentlemen of ths omitted this re- 
mark, ac all the characters aſcribed by Caius 


to bie bufelaphut” corteſpond with their' Barbary | 
_ cow. 


In the Royal Cabinet there is, 1. A ſkeleton 
of the bubalus, which had been. deſcribed and 
diſeQed by the gentlemen ef the Academy; 
2. A head, which is much larger than that of 
the Weleton, an om! borns are alſo * 

on | en and 


e voco 0 Hokies, PR OO feu 
Buculam-cervinam : Capite et aure longa atque tenui, tibia 
et ungula gracili ut eervae, ita ut ad celertatem videatur fac- 
tum animal. Cauda pedali longitudine et paulo amplius, 
forma eaudae vaccinae quam ſimillima, ſed brevitate accedens 
propius ad cervinam: Natura quaſi ambigente cervacne ef- 
ſet an vacene, per ſuperiora rufa et lenis, per ima nigra et 
hirta. Colore corporis fulvo ſeu rufo undique pilo, feflile - 
cuteque aequato, in fronte ſtellatim poſito, at ſub cornibus per 
ambitum erecto: Cornibus nigris, in ſummum levibus, cae · 
tera rugoſis, rugis ex adverſa parte fibi vieinioribus, ex averſa 
ad duplam aut triplam-latitudinem a ſ: dĩiductis. Ea cornua 
primo ſub ortu digitali tantum latitudine diſtantia, paulatim ſe 
dilatant ad mediam uſque ſui longitudinem et paulo ultra, 
qua parte diſtant palmos tres cum ſemiſſe, tum ſe redueunt 
leviter et recedunt rurſum in averſum, ita ut extrema cornus 
non diſtent niſi palmorum duorum digitum trium et ſemiſſis 
intervallo: Longa quidem ſunt pedem unum et palmum 
unum craſſa, vero in ambitu ad radices palmos tres. Caput 
a vertice, qua parte linea nigra inter eornua dividitur, ad ex- 
tremas nares, longum eſt pedem unum palmos duos et digitum 
unum; latum qua eſt latiflimum, in ſronte videlicet paulo ſapra 
oculorum regionum, digitos ſeptein: Craſſum in ambitu qua 
maximum eſt pedem unum et palmos tres. Dentes habet oc 
tonos, ordine caret ſuperiori et ruminat; ubera ſunt duo, 
corpori aequata, quo conſtat juvencam eſſe necdum foetam; 
Caius de Buſelapho, Geſner, Hiſt, quad, 2. 121. | 
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and W 3. A portion of another head, with 
horns as large as the fer but whoſe, figure 


bali, as well as. in the {a lles,.. an 
there are varieties in the ſize of the | 
the figure of the horns. But theſe differences 


ſeem to be too inconfiderable t to conſtitute di- 
ftin& ſpecies, ne Vg! SIT 96 Se N Air * 
By The bubatus ig ve very common in Barbat : and | 
in all the northern partz of Africa Hie has 
nearly the Ha diſpoſitions with "a antilopes 3 

and, ke ch lem, his hair is ſhort; bis ſkin black, 
and his deck is is 8000 18 
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IE Marquis de Marigny, who never loſes 
| opportunity of encouraging. arts and 
Seas owed me ty bis cating the head of 
ag. animal, which, at, firſt fight,, qt took to, be 
Wie eise bubalys.; It reſembles the head 


Arrttg: boo 7 Moat 21! 7 1,of 


The firiped atone has ſmooth horns twiſted ſpirally, 
compreſſed ſide wiſe, with a ridge on one fide following the 
wreaths; they conſiſt of three bends, are three feet nine inches 
long, and of a pale brown colour; they are cloſe at the baſe, 
and two feet ſeven inches and a half diſtant at the points, 
which are round and ſharp. In the upper jaw, there is a 
hard horny ſubſtance diſpoſed: in ridges. The length of the 

animal i is nine feet, and the height four. The body is long 
and ſlender ; the legs are ſlender, the face is brown and mark- 
ed with two white lines proceeding from the corner of each 
eye, and uniting above the noſe. The colour in general is 
of a reddiſh caſt mixed with gray. From the tail, along the 
top of the back, to the ſhoulders, there is a white ſtripe; 
from this are ſeven others, four pointing towards the thighs; 
and three towards the belly. On the upper part of the neck 
is a ſhort mane. Beneath the neck, from the throat to the 
breaſt, are ſome long hairs hanging down. The breaſt and 
belly are gray. The tail is two feet long, brown above, 
white beneath, and black at the end; Pernant's Synop/. of quad. 

1. 

” . Caii opuſc. p. 55. Ceœſuer. quad. p. 309. Ion. 31. 

Antilope ſtrepſiceros; Palla: Miſcel. g. ſpicil. 17. 

Cerf du Cap de Bonne · eſperance; Hift, et Cm. Acad. Pa- 
latin, tom. 1. p. 487. 
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| of ae besg aps geg bet et n 
horns, like: thoſe of the Dig it kad two large, 


hollow horns, with a ridge like thoſe of the hes g ; | 


goat, and a double flexion; like thoſe of the an- 


tilopes. In ſearching” the royal *abinet; I found 
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two horns which belonged to this anfitial.'" The 


firſt had been brought from the King's wardrobe; = 
without any. title or name. The ſecond 1 had 


from M. Baurhis, commiſſary of the navy; un- 


der the flame of eh e, of the Cape f 
Good Hope; 5 Which Name we have adopted, 5 
becauſe the animal his not hitherto been deſcri- 


bed or deribininatdd:. . 25 Ta, 5 5 Oe Böll 


From the length, Thickneſs and thpetially the- 
double flexion of the horas, 158 condoma makes 


a near Approach to' the Strepficcrar * f Caius. 


| Vor. VII. ee 10: a0 The 
PN Strepficerotis cornua tam wii e deſcriphOPridine; „ 


que lyris tam appoſite comparavit, | ut longibre verborum 
ke opus non - fit. Ergo hoc) tantum addam: Ea eſſe 
intus cava, ſed longa pedes Komanos duos palmos tres, f rec-. 


to duQu metiaris: Sj flexo, pro natura cortuum, pedes tres 


integros. Craſſa ſunt, ubi capiti commirtuntur, digitos Roma- 
nos tres cum ſemiſſe. Deſcribuntur in amibitu palqais Romania 
duobus et dimidio, eo ipſo in loco. In ſammo, levore quo- 


dam nigreſcunt, cum in imo fuſca magis et rugoſa Ant. 

inde a primo ortu ſenſim gracileſcunt, et tandem in 
exeunt. Pendent, una eum facie ſicca per — "dts. 
midiata, libras ſeptem uncias tres et ſemiſſem, Facies, quae 
adhuc ſupereſt juncta cornibus, et frontis cerviciſque pilus, 


loquuntur S?repſicerotem animal eſſe magnitudine fere cervina, 


et pilo rufo ad inſtar cervini. Sed an nare et figura corporis 
cervina fit, ex facie nihil habeo certi dicere, cum nares diu. 
turai temporis uſu detritae ſint, et facies eadem de cauſa hine 
inde glabra fit ; conjiceres tamen ex eo quod ſupereſt eum 
propius accedere ad cervum aut platycerotem Gaius, 2 
Geſnerum, de ** p. 29 5. 


10 STRIPED ANTILOPE.. 


The figure, and even all the enden of . 
horns, are almoſt perfectly the ſame. From this 
correſpondence in the ſize and figure of 1 the head 
and horns, e may preſume that the condoma 
and firepſiceros of Caius are the fame animal, e 
ſpecially, when the following reflections are at- 
tended. to: , I. Caius, it is obyigus, was decet- > 
ved, when he made this animal the Arephiceros of 
the antients; for the Arepficeres of the antrents 
is unqueſtionably the anfi{ope, whoſe head is ve- 
ry different from that of the ſtag;” Now Caius 
tells us, that the head of his ſerepſiceros reſem- 
bled that of the ſtag ; and, therefore, jit could 
not be the ſtrepſiceros of the antients. 2. Caius' 5 
animal, like the condoma, had thick horns, a- 
bove three feet long, covered with rugoſities, in- 
ſtead of rings or tubercles ; but the horns of the 
ſtrepſiceros of the antients, or ant ilope, are much 
thinner and ſhorter, having both rings and tu- 
bercles. 3. Though the horns of the condoma in 
the cabinet of the Marquis de Marigny, as well 
as thoſe which were brought from the King's 
wardrobe, had been poliſhed by friction, it is 
eaſy to perceive that they never had rings. This 
fact is farther demonſtrated by the horn ſent to 
me by M. Baurhis, which had never been touch- 
ed, and yet it had only rugoſities like the he- 

goat, and no rings like the antilope, Now, Caius 

himſelf tells us, that the horns of his ſtrepſiceros 

had rugoſities only. Hence this ſtrepſiceros is 

| | | not 


1 
\ . | 4 
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THE CON DOM A, &c. 12 


not that of the antients, but the animal we are 
here treating of, which poſſeſſes all the charac- 
ters which Caius attributes to his. N 
In examining the writings of travellers, we 
have found nothing that approaches ſo near to 
the genuine idea of this animal, which is ſo 
remarkable for its ſize, and particularly the 
largeneſt of its horns, as the quadruped men- 
tioned by Kolbe under the denomination of 
the wild-goat of the Cape of Good Hope. 
© This goat,” fays he, which has received no 
„ © name from the Hottentots, and which I 
have called the <vild-goat, is remarkable 
in many reſpects. It is of the ſize of a 
| © large ſtag; its head is very beautiful, and a- 
* dorned with two ſmooth horris, which are 
© bended and poitited. © They are three feet in 
© length, and their extremities are two feet a= - 
© funder.” Theſe characters ſeem to correſpond 
exactly with the animal under conſideration: But, 
having ſeen the head only, we cannot be equal- 
ly certain that the reſt of Kolbe's deſcription * 
will apply to it with equal, preciſion. Future 
obſervations alone can determine the truth of 
what now appears to be extremely probable. 
„ 7 nga 
* From the front, and along the whole back as far as the 
8 tail, chere is 4 white ſtripe; another, of the ſame colour 
8 ſurrounds the lower part of the neck; other two of the ſame 
5 kind ſurround the body, the one behind the fore-legs, and 
the other before the hind-legs. The hair on the reſt of the 
' body is gray, with ſome reddiſh ſpots, except that on the 
belly, which is white. The beard is gray and very long. 


The limbs, though long, are well proportioned; Deſeript. du : 
Cap de Bonne-eſperance, par Kolbe, Tom, Zo 2. 42. . 
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The GUIB, or - HARNESSED 
ANTILOPES. he 


* 


HIS animal, though 00 5 notice of 

by any naturaliſt or trayeller, is very com- 
mon in Senegal, from which M. Adanſon brought 
a ſkin of it, and preſented it to the royal cabinet. 
RE 3 2 the gazelles, and particularly the 
nanguer, in the ſize and figure of the body, in 
the lightneſs of the limbs, in the form of the 
head and muzzle, in the eyes and ears, and in 
the length of the tail and the want of a beard. 
But all the gazelles, and eſpecially the nanguers, 
have their bellies of a fine White colour; while 
the breaſt and belly of the guib are of a deep 
cheſnut. It differs likewiſe from the gazelles by 
its horns, which are ſmooth, without tranſverſe 
rings, and have two longitudinal ribs, the one 
above and the other below, forming a. ſpiral 
0 from the baſe to he point: They are alſo 
ſomewhat 


* The harneſſed Antilope has trait horns, nine inches 
long, pointing backward, with two ſpiral ribs. The ears are 
broad. The colour is a deep tawny, Beneath each eye 
there is a white ſpot. The fides are moſt ſingularly marked 
with two tranſverſe bands of white, croſſed by two others 
from the back to the belly; the rump with three white lines 
pointing downward on gach ſide, The thighs are ſpotted ' 
with white. The tail is ten inches long, covered with 0 

rough hairs; Pennant's Synobſ. e "quad, . 27 
Antilope ſerie Pale | Mi fel 8. * 15. 
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ſomewhat ed Theſe characters make 
the guib approach the goat more than the gazelle. 
It is, however, neither the one nor the other, but 
an intermediate ſpecies. This animal is remark- 
able for white bands upon à cheſnut ground co- 
lour. Theſe bands are diſpoſed along and croſs 
the body, like a harneſs. He lives in ſociety, | 
and great flocks of them are found in the plains 
and woods of the country of Podor. As M. 


Adanſon is the firſt who remarked the guib, we 


ſhall ſubjoin his eu ee he n £6 
amm W 


„ Guib, among the Negroes, Oualgſes or Jalgſer. ; Gazella cor- 
nibus reQis ſpiralibus; caput, roſtrum, naſus, oculi, uti Nan- 
guer. Cornua recta ſpiralia, ſpira prima nigra, nitida, ſub- , 
compreſſa, angulis duobus lateralibus, antice convexa, pone 
plana, apice conico teretia . « - Aures uti Nanguer intus 
ſubnudae quinque pollices longae..... . Cauda decem-pol- 
lices longa, pilis longis hirta. Dentes duo et triginta. Pedes 
uti Nanguer. Corpus totum fere fulvum. Albae faſeiae ſex 
-utrinque in dorſo tranſverſae, et faſciae albae duae longitudi- 
nales ventri laterales. Maculae albae utrinque octo ad decem 
ſupra femora, orbiculatae. Collum ſubtus album et genae 
albae; latera pedum interiora alba, macula alba paulo infra 
oculos. - Frons media nigra, linea ſopra dorſum longitudina- 
lis nigra, venter ſubtus niger, pars antica pedum anteriorum, 
ungulae, et cornua nigra; longitudo ab apice roſtri-ad anum 
quatuor pedes cum dimidio ; altitudo a pedibus poſticis ad 
dorſum duos pedes octo pollices; pili omnes breviſſimi, lucidi, 
vix unum pollicem longi, corpori adpreſſi. Pulchrum animal 
a D. Andriot miſſum. M S. nnn eng to the 
royal 5 of Sciences, 8 2 
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The GRIMM, or GUINEA 
1 ANTILOPE®. 1 


\ 


HI 8 1 is enn to the 3 | 

by the appellation of the Grimm goat only, 
which, as we are ignorant of the name given it 
in its native country, we ſhall adopt. There is 
a figure of it in the German Ephemerides, 
which has been copied in the Academy Collec- 
tion 1. Dr Herman Grimm was the firſt who 
mentioned this animal ; and what he ſays con- 
cerning it was copied by Mr Ray, and after- 
wards 


The Guinea an has Rrait black horns, lender and 
ſharp pointed, not three inches long, and lightly annulated 
at the baſe, The height of this moſt elegant animal is about 
eighteen inches. The ears are large, and the eyes duſky; 
Below the eyes is a large cavity, into which exudes a ſtrong 
fcented oily liquid. Between the horns is a tuft of black 
hairs. The colour of the neck and body is brown, mixed 
with cinereous, and a tinge of yellow. The belly is white: 
The tail is ſhort, white beneath, and black above; Pennant's 
Synopſe of quad. p. 28. 

Capra ſylveſtris reer Grimmii; Rai Symp. pn 76. 
Klein guad. p. 19. 

Tragulus in medio Ws” faſciculum piloſum We ge- 
rens. . Tragulus Africanus. Le chevrorais I 1. 
En. anim. p. 97. 

Moſchus Grimrmia, capt mers tophoſo; Lins. . 
Nat. p. 92+ ; 

Antilope Grimmia; Pella: Miſcel. 10. fab, 1 Muell 38. tab. 3. 

+ Ephem. Nat. Cur. an. 14- obſ. 7. 

+ Collect. Academ: tom. 3 pl. 26. 
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4 is by a all the nomenclators.. Though his de- 
ſeription be incomplete *, he points out two cha- 
racters ſo remarkable, that. we eaſily recogniſed 3 
head of a Senegal animal, ſent us by NI. Adan- 

fon, to helong to the grimm. The firſt is an e- 
norrfious cavity below each eye, Which .pene- 
trates io. deep as to leave only a. thin plate of 
bone between each cavity and the partition «< of 
the noſe: The ſecond is a buſhy tuft of bair re- 
flected backward on the top of the bead. Theſe 
characters ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the grimm from 
all the other goats or gazelles. It has, however, 
A reſemblance to bath, not. only in che form of 
the body, but even in the horns, which are an- 
nulated toward the baſe, furrowed longitudinally, 
like. thoſe of the. gazelles, and, at the ſame time, 
directed horizontally backward, and very ſhort, 
like thoſe of the ſmall African goat, formerly 
mentioned. Beſides, this animal being much 


We ſmaller | 


„In a caſtle, near the "IF of Good | Hope, ſays Dr Her- 
man · Nicolas Grimm, I ſaw a very ſingular ſpecies of wild 
goat, It was of an obſcure aſn · colour. On the top of its 
head there was @ tuft of erect hairs, and, between each eye 
and noſtrils, a cavity filled with a yellowiſh humour, which 
was oily and viſcid, and, when 'expofed to the air, became 
black and hard: This ſubſtance; the odour of which partici» 
Pates both of caſtor and muſk, renews fucceflively atter the 
cavities are emptied. I was aſſured that the cavities had no 
communication with the eyes, and that the thick humour 
they contained was different from that collected in the large 
angle of the eyes of ſtags and ſeveral other animals; Labem. 
des curieus de la Nature, decad. 2. ann. 4. 1686 · ON. 757. Collection 


Academigue, Dijon, tom. 3. p. 696. tab. 26. 
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animal. 
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ſmaller than the goats, Hats "OL and | having 


very ſhort horns, ſeems to conflitute the ſhade 


between the goats and the Wee ins,” or {mall 
antilopes. n . 

In the ſpecies of the | grimm, Ag males along 
appear to have horns ; for the individual deſcti- 
bed and engraved by Dr Grimm had no horns; 
and the head given us by M M. Adanſon had r 
ſhort horns nearly concealed among the hair, 
though ſtill apparent enough to be ſeen by the 
drawer: Beſides, in the hiſtory of the e 
or ſmall antilopes, we will find, that, in the 
royal or Guinea antilope, the male lone has 
horns; which makes it probable that the ſame is 
the caſe with the grimm ſpecies, which is more 
allied to the ſmall 1 than to any other 
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Meſſ. Voſmaer and Pallas have given deſerip- 
tions of this beautiful animal, and a good figure 
of it, which we have here copied. It is worthy 
of remark, that the horns of the grimm, pre- 
ſerved in the Royal Cabinet, bend a little for- 
ward at their points; while thoſe deſcribed by 
Voſmaer and Pallas bend a little backward. The 
ears of the former are round at the extremities; 
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but thoſe of che latter terminate in a point. Is 
_ this a natural variety, or an error in the draw 
ing? Voſmatr/ and Pallas's grimm has the point 
of the noſe black, a black band extending from 
the noſe along the chanfrin, and ending at the 
tuft of hair placed on the top of the front. The 
head in the Royal Cabinet has nöt this band. 
Theſe flight differences however, e e. 
cient to conſtitute diſtinct ſpecies. . | 
'M:;Vofmacr calls this animal the ſmall FLAW 
tiful -buck of Guinea, probably on account of 
its elegance. But I ſhall retain the name of 
grimm; becauſe, under that een ir 10 
known to all the naturaliſts. | 
This animal, M. Voſmatr rears Was a 
male, and one of the moſt beautiful and delicate 
© creatures I ever ſaw. - It was ſent from Guinea 
to Holland along with thirteen others of the 
© ſame ſpecies, and of both ſexes, Twelve of 
them died during the voyage, and in this num- 
ber were all the females ;. ſo that there remain- 
* ed alive only two males, which were put 
into the menagerie of the Prince of Orange, 
* where one of them died in the winter 1764. 
According to our information, the females have 
no horns. Theſe animals are extremely timid. 
Any noiſe, and particularly thunder, terrifies 
them. When ſurpriſed, they expreſs their 
fear by blowing ſuddenly and with great force 
*through their noſe. At 
"Wor VIE== > v6; £3 5: Mhop 
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The one which is ſtill alive- (in 1766); was 
© at firſt wild ; but has now become pretty tame. 
lt liſtens when called by its name Terje, and, 
& When gently approached, with a piece: of bread 
in the hand, it allows its head and neck to be 
F Aroaked.; Ir is ſo cleanly, chat it ſuffers not 
* the ſmalleſt. particle of dirt to remain on any 
part of its body; for this purpoſe, it often 
© ſcratches itſelf with one of its hind feet. This 
is the reaſon why it has received the appella- 
tion of Tetje, from Tettig, which ſigniſies 
neat or clean. However, if a perſon continues 
for ſome time to rub its body, a white: powder 
© adheres to his fingers, like that wllich proceeds 
from horſes when they are currid. 
[mis animal is extremely agile; and, when 
© repoling, it frequently keeps one of its fore · feet 
in an elevated and bended poſition, which gives 
* it a very agreeable appearance. It is fed with 
* bread, rye, and carrots: It likewiſe ſpontane- 
* ouſly eats potatoes. It is a ruminating animal, 
and diſcharges, its excrements in ſmall balls, 
© the ſize of which is conſiderable in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the creature,” 
Dr Herman Grimm tells us, that the fat, viſ- 
cid, yellow humour, which is ſecreted in the 
cavities above the eyes of this animal, has an 
- odour that participates of muſk and caſtoreum. 
M. Voſmaër remarks, that, in his live ſubjeQ, 
this viſcid matter had no odour of any kind; 
and that the figure given by Grimm is extreme- 


* 


*® 


N 
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| ene heft it end baursbac of hair on the 


and has large horns in proportion to its ſize: 
And, inſtead of this high, erect tuft of hair, 


it had only a ſmall quantity, which roſe a 
little to a point between the horns. It is a- 


bout the ſize of a kid of two months old; 
(though it was probably three or four years of 
age; becauſe it was ſent from Guinea before 
the winter 1764, and M. Voſmaer publiſhed 
his deſcription of it in the year 1767.) Its 


* limbs are fine, and well ſuited to its body. Its 


head is beautiful, and pretty much reſembles 
© that of a roebuck. The eye is lively and full 


fore head, which hae no exiſtence; and his 


ſubject, which was a female, had no horns; 
But ours, continues M. Voſmabr, is a male, 


© of fire. The noſe is black and naked, but al- 


ways moiſt. The noſtrils are ſhaped like a 
long creſcent. The edges of the muzzle are 
© black. The upper lip, though not divided, 


has the appearance of being ſeparated into two | 


© lobes. There is no hair on the chin; but, a 
* little higher, there are, on each ſide, a kind of 
* ſmall whiſkers; and, under the throat, a fort 


* of wart garniſhed with hair, (which brings 


this animal ſtill nearer to the goat-kind, moſt of 
whom have ſimilar warts or eee on 
their throats). 
© The age is rather rownkd than Aeg or 
pointed... . The horns are black, finely fur- 


/ 


A rowed from: top to bottom, and about three 


inches 


% 


inches in length: They are perfecily ſtraight, 
L and terminate in a very ſharp point. At the 

* baſe, they are nearly three quarters of an inch 

* thick; and they are ornamented with . | 

£8 n which riſe a little backward... 5; 
Ihe hairs on the front are e en | 
« Sheen and, at the origin of the horns, they are 
+ coarle, gray, and criſped.- | Between the horns, 
the hair is more erect, and forms à kind of 
pointed black tuft, from which a ſtripe of the 
| ſame. colour deſcends and. loſes en in the 
f noſe. | 

© The ears are large, as lewd on wk outhide, 
* three cavities or depreſſions, directed from the 
top to the bottom. Internally, and at the ſum- 
© mit, the ears are garniſhed with white, ſhort 
hair: The reſt of the ears are naked and black. 
© The eyes are pretty large, and of a deep brown 
* colour. The hair on the eye-lids is black, 
$ ctoſe, and long, eſpecially on the upper eye- lid. 
* Above the eyes there are ſome long hairs; *. 
* they are thinly diſperſed. 
On both ſides, between the eyes * 1 | 

* we ſee thoſe remarkable cavities by which this 
© animal is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, Theſe parts are 
* naked and black. In the middle, a cavity or 
+ depreſſion appears, which is ſomewhat callous, 
and always moiſt. A ſmall quantity of a viſ- 

* cid, gummy humour, diſtills from it, which 
t ſoon hardens, and becomes black. The ani- 
f mal ſeems occaſionally | to throw off this ex- 
* erementitioug 
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5 crementitious matter; for we find it hard and 
black on the takes of his lodge, as if it had 
been wiped off. With regard to. the-odour, 
© mentioned by Dr Gren . his 5 7 
I] could never diſcover it. 
The under part of the 12 0 which is mo- 
4 derately long, is covered with pretty coarſe 
hair, of a yellowiſh gray colour, Ike that of the 
* head. But the. throat and aaron pert" of the 
neck is White. N | 
The hair on the body: is black and hi 
. * though it be ſoft to the touch. That on che 
* anterior parts is of a fine bright gray colour; 
farther back it is a bright brovyn; toward the 


* belly it is gray; and, lower down, it is per- 
fectly white. 


he legs are extremely lender, 450 blackiſh +, 
near the hoofs. The anterior parts of the fore- 
© feet, as far as the knees, are adorned with a 
© black band. They have no heels; but, in 
* their place, there is a ſlight excreſcence. The 
feet are cloven, and provided with beautiful, 
dlack, pointed, ſmooth hoofs. 
© The tail is very ſhort, white, and raged 
above with a black band. With regard to the 
* organs of generation, they are' firmly incloſed 
Fin a black ſcrotum, hang down between the 
legs, and are provided with a large prepuce. 


* * 
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The CHE VRO TAIN S. or Small 
ee e eee 


| HE name Chevrotam (7 dos . | 
L applicd to thoſe ſmall animals of the 
warm regions of Africa and Aſia, which are 
mentioned by almoſt every traveller under the 
denomination of the ſinall fag, or the ſmall hind. 
They, indeed, reſemble the ſtag in the figure of 
the muzzle, in lightneſs of body, in the form of 
the limbs, and in * ſhortneſs af the tail. But 
they differ from him prodigioufly in ſize, the 
largeſt not exceeding the magnitude of a hare. 
Beſides, ſome of them want horns entirely; and, 
in thoſe which have horns, they are hollow, an- 
nulated, and pretty ſimilar to thoſe of the ga- 
zelles. Their ſmall cloven foot has alſo a great- 
er reſemblance to the foot of the gazelle than to 
that of the ſtag; and their want of pits, or de- 
preſſions under the eyes, removes them equally 
from the gazelles and the ſtags. In this article 
they approach the goats: But, in fact, they are 
neither ſtags, gazelles, nor goats, but conſtitute 
one or ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies. Seba gives a de- 
ſcription 


* In modern Latin, Tragulur ; in Senegal, Guevei. Accor- 
ding to M. Adanſon, the ſmalleſt kind is called Guevei-kaior, 


becauſe it inhabits the province of Kaior, which ineludes Cap- 
Verd and the country adjacent. 
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ſcription and figures of five-chevrotains v. The 
ere; =» e 3 
| Wie! 


» . Tabula 3 A0 No. 1 1. Paging $0 
Africana, ex Guinea, rubida, fine cornibus-. Licet admodum 
pufilla hace fit, tamen ſua in ſpecie "maxima eſt; quum con- 
Leneres ejus plerumque aliquantum minores deprebendantur, 
Caput, magni cervi aemulum, cornibus tamen caret · Curſu 
ſaltuque velociſlimae ſunt, longis, gracilibuſque pedibus, in 
binas ungulas, uti in maꝑnis cervis, concinne fillis, innixae: | 
Neque vero calcaneum in parvam ungulam elongatur, uti in 
proceris, ſed talus crafſus et rotundus eſt. | Pilus dorſi ex fuſco 
rubet; ad ventrem et ſub collo albicat. Cauda minus longa, 
et longis diſperſiſque pilis veſtita, ex fuſco, rubro, et albo va- 
riegatis. Suffraginis poſtica facies in hac dilutiflime ſpadicea 
eſt, Foemellam hie repreſentamus. Pabulum horumce ani- 
maleulorum eymae ſunt graminum, aliarumque herbarum. 
Altiſſimos autem montes conſcenduat, difficillime, nec niſi ope 
rendicularum, captandae. Summas inter delicjas | ciborum, | 
et pro ferina optima habentur ; quo etiam nomine digniſſi · 
morum munerum 2 * in ens dono dan- 
tur. | 
No 2. Hinnulus, ſeu 1 3 Africa- 
nus Salientis hie in geſtu conſtitutus, tenvi gracilique eſt 
corpore, atque articulis, inſtar canis venatici, priori congener, 
et concolor. Auriculae medioeriter prolixae funt- Cauda, 
ſurſum recurvata, quaſi eriſpata eſt- Mazilla inferior infignes 
de ntes a primo ortu gerit. Pedes, tanquam res pretioſa, au- 
rum circumclufi, loco piſtillorum, ad Nicotianam in fiſtulas 
adigendam, uſurpantur. Sub lit. A. ejuſmodi repraeſentatur. 
No. 3. Cervus juvencus, perpuſillus, Guincenſis. Minima 
haec ſpecies eſt inter omnes quas hactenus hiſce in oris videre 
licuit : Quanquam in noſtro muſaeo pedes minoris adhue af- 
ſervemus, prout lit. B. demonſtrat. Dantur et aliae ſpecies, 
quae bina, nigricantia, et acuminata cornicula gerunt; cujuſ- 
modi ſub lit. C. echibuimus. Quotannis novo annulo notan- 
tur cornĩcula, quorum e numero aetas animalcyli ſupputatur: 
Id, quod in bobus quoque obtinere, notiſſimum eſt. Summus 
Ruſſorum Imperator, quando muſaei mei perluſtrandi gratia 
ad 
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which. is reddiſh, and "without horns ; the {63 
cond, the fawn or young. flag of Africa, 8 
it very delicate; the third, the young, very ſmall 


flag of Guinea; the fourth, the ſmall hind Su- 
rinam, which'is reddiſh, and marked with white 


pots; the fifth, the African flag, with reddi iſh 
hair. Of theſe five chevrotamns, the firſt, ſecond, 


and third, are evidently the ſame KIN The 


fifth, which is larger than the three firſt, and 

whole. hair is much longer, and of a deeper 

yellow colour, ſeems to be only a variety of the 
F | $55 £435 Www * 8 "$i att {Tad 0 


ad me inviſere dignabatur, centum mihi aureos offerebat, fi 
tam puſillum ipſi cervum procurare n: Sed votis . 
quidquid impenderim operae. a 

Tabula quadrageſima et quarta. No. 2. ende a | 
menſis, ſubrubra, albis maculis notata. Caput, pectus, ab- 
domen, et pedes exceperis, quae unicoloria ſunt; reliquum, 
ex rufo luteum, maculis albis undique tygridis in modum, 
variegatur ; auriculae grandes, longae; cauda brevis, obtuſa. 
Curſus rapiditate incredibili vel magnum cervum ſuperat. 
Memorabile eſt, cervos Americanos adeo puſillos eſſe: Quum 
dentur, leporem qui magnitudine haud excedunt; et omnium 
maxima ſpecies altero tanto circiter major fit, quam quae 
hac tabula repraeſentatur. Cornua vero numquam en et 
pro ſapidiſſima ferina habentur. 

Tabula quadrageſima et quinta. No. 1. Cervus Aﬀricuzss, 
* rubro. Parvus quidem eſt; at iſta tamen in ſpecie cer - 
vorum maximus, quem hic repraeſentamus, ex oris Guineae 
oriundus. Egimus de his animalculis jam praegreſſis in ta- 

bellis. Interim ut, quantum licet, ſpecigram exhiberetur va · 
rietas, hunc quoque aeri curavimus incidi ; fiquidem et ſpecie 
et pilo diſcrepet ab aliis. . Pilus ei longior eſt, coloris ex fuſco 
Jonge obſcurioris, quam in praecedentibus. Pedes etiam et 
erura ejus longiora ſunt, et concinne admodum ſubrefacta. 
Cgeterum cum prioribus convenit ; Seba, vol. 1. p. 70; et 73. 
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brſt kind. The fourth; which Beba mentions | 


as a native of Surinam, appears to be a ſecond 
variety 4 of this ſpecies, which is found in Africa, 


but udt in the ſouthern regions of Aſia; and I 


am inclined to chink, Har Seba Ras been ill in- 


formed, when he tells us, that this animal came 


from Surinam. All voyagerz mention theſe 
fmall ſtags or che vrotains, as being found in Se- 
negal, Guiney, and the Eaſt- Indies; but no tra- 
veller affirms that lie has feen hem in Ameri- 
ca. If Seba's ſpotted chevrbtaln really came 
from Surinam, we mult preſume that it had been 
tranſported from Guiney, vr ſome other ſouth- 


ern region of the Old World. But there ſeems 


to be a ſecond ſpecies of chevrotain, different 
from ; thoſe we have mentioned, which are 
only ſimple varieties of the firſt, This ſecond 
ſpecies has horns, which are only an inch in 
length, and as much in circumference, Theſe 
ſmall horns are hollow, black; a little bended, 
very ſharp at the points, and ſurrounded at the 
baſe with three or four tranſverſe rings. In 
the King's cabinet, we have the feet of this ani- 
mal, and one of its horns; and theſe parts de- 
monſtrate, that it is either a cheytorain, or a 
very minute gazelle. Kolbe, when mentioning 
this: ſpecies; ſays, that its horns were ſimilar to 
thoſe of the ſtag; and ber they have branches 
in proportion to their age *. e is an evident 

Vol. VII. 8 blunder, 


2 In Congo, Vi enen RT other places near he Choe 
of 
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blunder, as: appears. from. a;bare-inſpe@tipn. of 
the. horng, them (elves. . ERA 0 w an 8 


The fgure.of theſe animals; is elegagt,.;and 
their members, are ſinely b el to their 
lie. They make prodigious hounds ;, but it is 
probable that they canngt run OBS. for the In- 
dians erde them, in the courſe,*. The. lor 


3241/4 +Kk 


flicks or fra darts. They are in great requeſt, 


on account, of the delicagy. of their eh. 
From comparing the relations of yoyegers,, it 
appears, 1., That thechevrotain, whole fignpg we 


SS SI ASI 


have , ap ed 9 the Wrna nee 
Fo hi metry %7 mc 1 10 


of Good "Is, we fad ; a ſpecies of g goat. hich VER the 
Congo goat. It is not larger than à hare; but its beauty abt 
 fymmetry are truly, admirable. Ita oro reſerable thoſe/ob 
the ſlag, and have alſo. branches in to thejt age. 
Its legs are very handſome, and ſo ſmall, that the inferior 
part of them is often uſed as a tobacco ſtoppet. They are 
mounted with gold or ſibver; Dae. di __ e 
— Kolber tem 3. p 39 , 7111 rr 
The inhabitants of a ſmall inland near © Jaya bring hiods 
of the fize of a hare, 'which the Indians take i in the courſe 3 
Voyage de la Gentil, tom. 3. 5. 73. & p. 93+ There is ftill an- 
other kind of little quadrupeds. They are extremely hand- 
ſome; their horns are black, and their legs, though propor- 
"tioned to the fize of their bodies, are ſo ſlender, that ſome of 
them exceed net; in thickneſs,” the ſtalk of a tobacco-pipe. 1 
ſend you one ornamented with gold, &c.Theſe ſmall 
animals are extremely fleet in the courſe, and make ſurpriſing 
bounds. 1 have ſeen ſome of thoſe which we ſeized ſpring 
over 4 wall of ten or twelve feet high. © The Negroes calf 
this animal the King of the Hart: ; Voyage de Guince, par Bo- 
nan, p. 252. 
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20/the Edlk-lndies® ; 2. That the one with horns 
is che chevrotain r Senegal, called Gnevei by 


the natives T; 3. That the male 1 Has 
hots ny and that the fethale has none; 4. That 
12 |3 ; as LELAND? 121 45 s 8 ö the 


b » The Guiney Muſt. is pige 1 1 a half Jong, The, 
head, legs, and whole upper part of the body are tawny, and 
the velly is ite. It has n ſpurious hooks.” There are' two 
very broad cutthig teexh in che Joer jaw, and on cath [ide 
of them, three others very ſlender. in the upper jaw there a are 
two Gnafl tuſks. The. ears „and the rail an inch 
Jong. In the pofſeflion bf Pup ea of Tork-Buildings, who 
ſaid it came from Guiney. M. de Buffon ſays i it is found i in 
3 Indies: Pennant a Sync, of quad h S9. 
ragulus Guineenſis; Hriſſon. quad. p. 66. 
RL Indicus ; Klein, quad. p. 21. 

»M i pygitizeus, Fare humans digits angulioribus 
Linn Y. N pg. eee e 

＋ The Royal Antilope has Di dort, Rrkirhords; Mal 
and ſhining: as j jet, and fcarce two inches Jong, The ears are 
broad; and the height not above nine inches. The legs are 
not thicker than a gooſe quill.” The colour is a reddiſh brown. 
"The females * want horns; Pennant”; Sympf. CRE p 28, et 

King of the Harts; Beſnam f vage, p. 236. 

Petite biche; Des Marchais, tom. 1. p. 312. 

Cervula parva Africana; Seba Mu. tom. 1. p. 70. tab. 43 | 
Adanſen's veyag. p. 20. 

t In the kingdom of Acara, on the G01 Coaſt, we ; find 
hinds ſo ſmall that they exceed not eight or nine inches in 
height. Their legs are not thicker than a gooſe quill. The 
males have horns, which bend back on the neck, and are two 
or three inches long: They have no branches or antlers, 
but are twiſted, and as black and ſhining as jet- Theſe ſmall 
animals are yery tame, fawning, and careſling ; but they are 
ſo extremely delicate, that no attempts to tranſport them into 
Europe have ever ſucceeded ;. Voyage de. Deſnarchait, tom: 1. 
p. 31+ See alſo L'Hift. gen- des voyages, par M. 1 en 
tom. 4 p. 75 
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the chevrotain, , ſpotted with white, and which 
Seba ſays is brought from Surinam, is, on the 
contrary, a native of the Eaſt- Indies, and par- 
ticularly of Ceylon *, where it is called Memi- 
na. We muſt, therefore, conclude, that there 
are only two known ſpecies of chevrotains, the 
memina, or Indian kind, without horns, and the 
guevei or chevrotain of Guiney, with horns; 
that the five ſpecies of Seba are only varieties of 
the memina; and that the ſmalleſt kind, called 
| ce in Senegal, is aly a IT of the 
guevei. 

None of theſs ſmall acutely can fubſiſt, ex- 
cept in very warm climates. They are ſo ex- 
tremely delicate, that it is with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty they can be tranſported alive into Europe, 
where they ſoon periſh. Fhey are gentle, fa- 
miliar, and moſt beautifully ſhaped. Beyond all 
compariſon, they are the ſmalleſt ah Graber 
animals. From this laſt character, they ſhould 
produce but few young at a litter. From their 


minute- 


ls the iſland of Ceylon, there is an animal called Memina, 
which is not larger than a hare, but has a perfect reſemblance 
to the fallow-deer. Its colour is gray, ſpotted with white, 
and its fleſh is excellent eating; Knox's Hiſt. of Ceylon, 
p. 21. See alſo L' Hiſt. gen. des vezages, par M. Abbe Prevot 
tom 8. p. 545 

Indian Muſk: The length is one foot five inches, and the 
weight five pounds and a half. It is of a cinerequs colour, 
with the throat, breaſt, and belly white. The fides and 
haunches are ſpotted, and barred, tranſverſely, with white. 
The ears are long and open, and the tail very ſhort; Fo era 


Synopfe of quad. p. 59. 


rieties only of the ſame ſpecies. N 
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minuteneſs, on the contrary, they ought to bring 
forth a great number. On this ſubject, we muſt 


wait for information from thoſe who have an 
opportunity of obſerving their oeconomy. We 
imagine that they bring forth but one 8 two 7555 


=: time, like the gazelles, roe-deer, '&c 


perhaps. they produce more Squetitly- 5 for 
they are very numerous in India, Java, Ceylon, 
Senegal, Congo, and in all the very warm coun⸗ 
tries; and none of them are found in America, 


or in 1 do the ee e Legion of che og 
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SUPPLEMENT: 


We have hers added thn figure of a M 
which differs from that in the original work; 
where it was remarked, that the ſkin of the 
chevrotain is variegated with white ſpots, and 
that Seba maintained that it was found in Suri- 
nam. It exiſts not, however, in America, but 
in the Eaſt Indies, where it is called Memina. 
Under this denomination, we received the ſkin 
of a chevrotain from Ceylon, which had a per- 
fect reſemblance to the deſcription we had 
given of it, By comparing this with our ori- 
ginal figure, we will perceive that none of theſe 
animals have borns, and that they are both Vay 
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1 4M E. in Wt] language of Mexico, 
was the name of the fag, or rather a 
generic name including the, fag, the fallow- 

2 and the roebucks. Hernandes, Recchi, and 

Fernandes, who, furniſhed us „with this appel- 

lation, diſtinguiſh two ſpecies of mazames, both 

of which are very common in Mexico and New 

Spain. The firſt, and the largeſt, to which they 


give the ſimple name of Mazame *, has horns 


reſembling thoſe of the European roebuck, that 
is, about ſix or feven inches long, with the ex- 
tremities divided into two points, and a ſingle 
antler. The ſecond, which they call Temama- 
came, is ſmaller, and its horns are ſimple, and 
have no antlers, hes two neee e 

De . ſen Cervis, cap- 8 (Telthtlabne. 
game ſeilieet et Temamagame) ego potius computaverim inter 
Capreos (quam inter Cervos).——Mazanes: caprarum medi- 
ocrium, paulove majori conſtant. magnitudine; pilo teguntur 
cano et qui facile. avellatur, fulvoque ; ſed lateribus et ventre 
candentibus——Cornus geſtant juxta exortum lata, ac in 
paucos parvoſque teretes ae praeacutos ramos diviſa, et ſub eis 
oculos quarum imaginem erhibemus (fig- pag. 324. deinde 


in quodam damarum quas Macatlchichiltic aut Temama- 


game appellant, breviſſimis cornibus acutiſſimiſque, coloris 
fulvi, tuſci, et inferne albi, quarum quoque praeſtita eſt imago 
(fig: pag. 325.) Nerd. Aut. Recebus apud Hernandgſum, lib. g. 
e 144 Page 324 et 325. 
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cies with the Ruropean coebuck, and the ſecond 
only a variety f/ it. lkewiſe appears, that 
theſe rachucks,: 06 mes and temamagames 
of, Mexico, are the lame with the:cuguacy=apye 
ra* and. the, cugugeurete of Braſil; and that, at 
Cayenne, the firft;is called: Cariaaou, or un- 
bind, and the. cond the fmall:.carigcon; or Su- 


vannah hind}. Though wehave firſt exhibited 
theſe relations, yet we would not have preſumed 


thavevery diſteuky or doubt was removed, if 
W had not gives, 1. "under: the denominations 
nb elne er 

» en are. pe be | ED 2 31 has a parfoſt res 


ſemblance 1 ape our ee 3 and we have only to compare it 
with, that of Recchi's, mazame, to be. ſatisfied, that 7 
ſame animal. This r of Piſo has palmated. 
yet Marcgraave, though, he has given no figure, tells * 
it has no. horns, and” that 1 it Is the eugugen apara, which bas 

horns, with three antlers A in the roe-deer, the female 
no horns, it is probable, that. the judividual pointed out, by 
Mar: aave was the female- The deſcriptions given of theſe 
animals by Piſo and Maregraave demonſtrate chat they ae 
roebucks, perfectly fimilar to thoſe of Europe. 

+ , Geruus major corniculic breviſimis, wood hind.. m 
nor paluſtris, corniculis breviſimis, the Sayannah. hind, ſo called 
becauſe, the generally. trequents manſby grounds. In Cayenne, 
bind i is. the general denomination for both the female and male 
ſtag, even. when the Jatter has his horns in the greateſt per- 
fection; Barrere, Eſſai, Jar Fhift. nat. de ha France OO 
9. 171 

& Tabula Fs oe LY ſeeunda, No. FI "Moi en 8 
vus cornutus, ex nova Hiſpania. Haec ſpecies omuino dif- 
fert ab jlla quam Guinea profert. Capite et collo, craffis cur- 
tiſque eſt, et bina gerit tornata qugſi} cornicula, in acutum 
recurvumque apicem convergentia, retrorſum reclinata. Au- 

riculae 
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of muzame and — he Meri 
mals: They are not [roebucks” with horns ſohd 

and palmated, but gazelles with hollow and 

twiſted horns, | They are ht natives of New] 

Spain; as 'this/'tiuthor affirms! but of Affica. 
Theſe blunderz of Seba have been adopted by 
moſt-fubſequent'naturkliſts, / W oY never doubr- 
ed'that the animals mentioned y Seba, under 
231! (4: 17 [it YYBRH1 DIV its; Jo Tl oF OAK BAR the 
baogion oval jon Blr yur BY nn Sf 


Zriculae grandes, flaccidae: 11 deut vendi. Cauda craſſa. 
obtuſa. Pilus totius corporis ſ ſubrufus eſt, paulo tamen woke 


ior qui caput et ventrem tegit. Femòra cum pedibus a 


modum habilia. 

No. 4- Cervus Macatichichiltic five Temamagamia « dictus. Horum 
ingens numerus per alta montium et rupĩum novac Hiſpagiae 
divagatur, qui gramine, foliis, herbiſque victitantes, curſu 
ſaltuque 'velociflimi ſunt. Europaeos cervos habitu referunt, 
ſed inftar hinnulorum, valde parvi, Cornua tornata, recur- 
vatum in acumen convergunt, quae ſingulis annis nova ſpire 

aus, aetatem atiimalis produnt. Cornuum color cotatinus, 
Oculi aureſque magni et agiles. Dentes praegrandes et lati. 
Cauda pilis longis obfita; breyioribus et dilüte ſpadiceis'\ uni- 
verſum corpus veſtitur. Fr. Hernandeſius aliam prorſus! borum 
ideam exhiber, putans veram hanc eſſe ſpeciem capri cervarum, 
e quibus lap. bezoar  acquiritur: Qua tamen de re diverſa 
penitus percepimus. Notiſſimum eſt lapidem bezoar fortuita 
quadam concretione, in ventriculo animalium naſei, haud ſe- 
eus ac in renibus et veſiea hominum calculi generantur. N 62 
que una dumtaxat animantium ſpecies lapides hoſce profert ; 
ſed variae cervorum, caprarum, haedulorum, et alioruni, quo- 
rum in ventriculo plerumque ifti concrefcunt, nueleum ſeu 
baſin, dante fruſtulo quodam ligni, ſtraminis culmo aut la- 
pulo; quae, fi non comminuta nec commanſa degfutiuntur, 
in ventriculum delata, diſſolvi nequeunt: His tune ibi deten- 
tis circum accreſcit 'calcaria quaedam eruſta, ſonſim audta: 
donec a tunica ventricult ſecedens lapis, + na conflatus, cum 
elrdementls: per alvum exoneretur; Seba, 


EE! 


„„ er 
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| the-names of mexame-and-temtamagiame; were not 


American animals, and the ſame with thoſe ta- 


ken notice of by Hernandes, Reochi, ard Fer- 


nandest Fhe confuſion of the nahes has gi- 
ven riſe to a confuſion of the animals themſelves; 
and, of courſe, ſome naturaliſts have pointed 
them out under the name of ChevrotaineX, and 
others under that of Gageller f, or goats. Lin. 
naeus ſeems to have been aware of this error; 
for he has not copied it. He has placed the 
mazame among the liſt of ſtags, and he has 
thought, as we do, that the Mexican mazame 
is the ſame animal with the cuguacu of Brafil. 
To demonſtrate what we have advanced, let 
us ſuppoſe, that there are neither gazelles nor 
chevrotains in Nen Kaen or in any other part 
Vote WII. e > 141 ee 1 1 ol 
. TW Dd. rare 4 pn 1 ; 


Klein. de quad. p. 21. 8 

+ Hircus cornibus Neelie, ereclis, ab imo ad Wande 
ſpiraliter intortis. Capra Novae Hiſpauiae. La chevre de 
la Nouvelle-Kſpagne; Briſos. regn: auim p. 72˙ (Le Mazame 
de Seba)..—Hireus cornibus teretibus circa medium in- 
flexis; ab origine ad flexuram ſpiraliter canaliculatis, a flexu- 1 
ra ad apicem laevibus——Gazella Novae Hiſpaniae. La ga- 
zelle de la Nouvelle-Eſpague; poten 8. 17 auim e 1 7 
demamagame de Seba). oy 1 

Bezoarticus. Cervus e ramofis. a ereQis: 8 
Ramis tribus. Mazama; Hernand Mex p. 324 Cuguacu; &. 
Maregrav. Braf. p. 235. Piſ. Braf. p. 98. Ray gd. p. go.” 
Habitat in America auſtrali; Linn. //t. nat. edit. 10. p. 67. 


* * 


© ———Linnaeus, in his 12th edit. has ranked this animal among 


the goats, and defines it in this manner: Capra bezoarticus, 
* corfiibbs teretibus arcuatis, talis annulatis, gula barbata; 
Linn. ſyſt. nat. p- 96. 


5 America; that „* 33 g- 
zelles in the New Worldebefbre it was diſcos 
vered, but that bt mebichant©noweberey | 
were tranſported thither from the Old 
nent; that the true ne den dn ir be 
ſame animal with the, Bra ſilian cuguacu-apara; 
that the name cuguacu is Pronounced: couguacau; 
and chat, by a corruption, this animal was call- 
ed cariacou in Cayenne, from which it Was 
tranſmitted to us alive, under the denomination 
of cariacou. We ſhall now endeavour to inve- 
ſtigare the ſpecies of the two animals to whick 
Seba has falſely applied the names mazame and 
temamagame'; for, to deſtroy. an error, it is not 
enough to reject it; but its cauſe and r muſt 
alſo be exhibited. rod el 

The gazelles and chevrotains inhaber oohy "wy 
warmeſt countries of the Old World. They 
cannot ſubſiſt in temperate,” and far Jeſs in cold 
climates, , Hence they could never frequent the 
northern regions, nor paſs, by means of theſe 
regions, from the one Continent to the other. 
No travellers, aceordin gly, or hiſtorians of the 
New World ever nth to have ſeen gazelles 
or chevrotains in that quarter of the globe. The 
ſtag and roebuck, on the contrary, are natives 
of cold and temperate climates. They might, 
therefore, paſs, by means of the northern lands, 
and, accordingly, they are found in both Con- 
tinents. In the hiſtory of the ſtag, it was 

A e horn 


— * 
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—— that the Canadian ſtag is the fame with 


che European; and that he is only ſmaller, and 
has ſome trifling variations in the figure of His 
borns and the colour ef his hair. We may add 
to what was then related; that there are as many 
varieties among the American as among the 
European ſtags; and yet they are all of the ſame 
ſpecies. Of one of theſe varieties, namely, the 
Corſican Rag, we have given à figure f. It is 
ſmaller and browner- tlian the Anden kind. 1 
We have alſo mentioned white ſtägs and hinds, 
and have attributed this colour to their domeſtie 
Nate: This kind is likewiſe found in America 2, 
as well as our common and {mall brown ſtags. 
The Mexicans, whe reared theſe white ſtags 
in their parks, called them royal , * It is a 
natiye of Germany, commonly called the fag 
of "Ardennes and brandhirts by the Germans. 
It is None as W as the AIG 1 from 
e 


„ See vol. lv. deere, eee he, 

＋ See vol. IV. ae een 00 | 

Inter cervorum genera quae nd eh hanc Hifi: 

| am adhue mihi videre licuit (praeter eundidos tcotos, quos 
reges Cervorum eſſe Indi fibi perſuaſere, nunctpuntque à co- 

; <olore Tztac mazume, et vocatos Tlamacaz guemacutl) primi 
Funt quos vacant Aculliame, Hiſpanicis omnino ſimiles forma, 

| magnitudine ac reliqua natura; minores his apparent Quaubt 
mapame, ſed uſque adeo a caeterorum timiditate alieni, ut vul- 
nerati homines ipſos adoriantur ac ſaepe numero interimanr: 
Hos ſequuntur magnitudine Thalhuicamagame, qui ſorma et 
moribus eſſent eis omnino ſimiles, ni timidiores viderentur; 


Minimi omnium Tomenagane fant; Nerd. fer, Recebur fes 
"Hernand, 2. 324. 1 325. . * 5 | "Py 3 * | a” 1 


* — * 
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which it differs by ſome remarkable chaxacters. 
Its hair is more buſhy, and lighter under the 
belly; and, like the he-goat, it has long hairs 
upon its neck and throat, which induced both 
the antients and moderns f, to give it the ap- 
pellation of trage · laphus or goal. hart. The 
roebueks are likewiſe very numerbus in Ame- 
rica. In Eurepe we kno only two varieties, 
the red and the brown . Ihe latter are ſmal- 
ler than the former; but, in other reſpects, 
they perfectly relemable e cer. and both 
o. Nor dab r ei rc bl tn en oil nine 


1 . — 5 0 pedde (car feilicet) 9 tantum et aro- 
rum ville diftans quem fragelipben vocant; non alibi quam 
jurta Phaſim amnem naſtens; Plini. His. nat lik. 8. c. 33. 

| —This race of ſage i is now found. | in, the foreſts. of Germany 

and Bohepaia, as, in the days of Fling, they e, the 

- banks of the Phaſis. 

— 4 Agricula, tragelaphum interpretatur, Germanice di ctam 
itt forum ein Rrandbirſe. Tragelaphus, inguit, et cervus in ſyl- 
vis cubant. . Tragelaphus ex hirco et cervo nomen invenit, 
nam hirci quidem inſtar videtur eſſe barbatus, quod ei villi 
nigri ſint in gutture et in armis longi; cervi vero gerit ſpe- - 
ciem; eo tamen multo eſt crafſior et robuſtior. Cervinus e- 
tiam ipſi color infidet, ſed nonnihil nigreſcens, unde nomen 

Germanium traxit. Veruntamen ſuprema dorſi pars cinerea 

eſt, ventris ſubnigra, non ut cervis candida, atque illius villi 
eirea genitalia nigerrimi ſunt- Caeteris non differunt uterque 
in noſtris ſylvis, quamquam plures tragelaphi i in his quae fini- 

. timae ſunt Botmicis quam in aliis reperiuntur; Agricela apud 

_ Gefnerum Hiſt. guad. p. 296. et 297. —Alterum cervi genus ig - 

notius quod Graeco nomine Tragelaphus dicitur. Priore (cer- 

vi ſcilicet vulgaris) majus, pinguius, tum pilo denſius et colore 

nigrius; unde Germanis a ſemiuſti ligui colore, Brandbirtz 
pominatur ; boc in Miſenae ſaltibus Boẽmiaę vicinis e 
Fabricius apud Geſnerum, p. 297. cum Jcane pe 296: 

4 See vol. III Art- Raebuct. 
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have palmated horns. The mazame of Mexico, — 
the cuguatu : apara of Braſil, and the cariacou, or 
. wood-hind, of Cayenne, have an entire reſem- . | 
blanee to our red roebucks.' To be convinced. 
that all theſe names denote the ſame animal; we 
have only to compare the deſcriptions given uni- 
der them. But the temamagame, which, in ou 
opinion, is the euguacu- ẽtẽ of Braſil, the ſmall 
caxiacou or Savannah hind of Cayenne, may 
be only à variety different from thoſe of Europe. 
The temamaęame is ſmaller, and has alſo a whi- 
ter belly, than the mazame, in the ſame manner 
as our brown roebuck is ſmaller, and has a whi- 
ter belly than the red kind. It appears likewiſe 
to differ from the mazame in its horns, which 
are ſimple,, a and without antlers, in the figure 
given by. Recchi. But, if! it be conſidered, that, 
in our roebucks and ftags, the horns have no 
antlers during the firſt and ſometimes the ſecond 
year of their age, we will be led to believe that 
Recchi's temamagame was too young to have 
antlers. Hence theſe two animals ſeem to be 
only varieties of the roebuck ſpecies, which will 
be ſtill farther apparent from comparing the fi- 
gures and deſcriptions of the different authors 


we have quoted, with the figure here given of 


a cariacou which was ſent us from Cayenne, and 
which we nednſhed in e for ſeveral 

years. 
It now remains to git the two n 
exhibited by Seba under the falſe appellations 
of 


* EMA LANES. 


tset en an. 
tion of the figures; independent of hivideſcrip- 
| tion, which we have'inſerted; above ih tlie notes, 
ſhow that theſe animals belong tothe goats or 
gazelles, and by no means to the ſtags or roebucks. 
The want of abeard; 2 figureof che horns, 
prove that they are not ats; but gazelles j and, 
dy comparing Seba's/ with the gazelles I 
have deſeribed, T diſcovered, that" his pretended 
temama ume of New Spain is the Kob; or moll 
"brown cow 'of Senegal. The figure, colour, and 
ſie of the horns are the ſame. The colour of 
the hair, which differs from other garelles, by 
being yellow, inſtead of white, on the belly and 
flanks,” is alſo the ſame. With regard to his 
- pretended mazame, th ough it has a general re- 
ſemblance to the gazelles, it differs remarkably 
from all thoſe we have formerly enumerated. 
But we have found, in the cabinet of M. Adan- 
ſon, which contains the rareſt productions of 
Senegal, a ſtuffed animal, which we ealled Nagor, 
on account of the reſemblance of its Horns to 
thoſe of the nanguer . This animal is found 
. N ec dae Ul 560 


. Capra a D. Andriot mils. biken x unge — 
tudo ab apice roſtri ad anum quatuor fere pedu ab ano ad 
pectus doo pedes cum dimidio. Altitudo a pedibus anticis ad 

dorſum duo pedes et tres pollices; a pedibus poſticis duo pe- 
des cum dimidio, Ventris longitudo inter pedes, pedem unum 

et tres pollices; ventris eraſſities decem pollices. Caput lon- | 
gum novem pollices; altum ſex, latum quatuor cum dimidio. 
by "Oven longa quinque pollices cum dimidioy lata unum poſ- 
Jicem 
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in ws lands 3 w that iſland'of Gb 
from which it was tranſmitted to M. Adanſon, 


b .Andrigt,. oſſeſſes all the char 
ahi Seba Has de do Un e pNTY 
The whole body is of a pale red blur; | 
and i belly 4 is not white, as in the other ga- 
zelles. It is as large as. a roebuck. Its horns, 
which exceed not fix; inches in deugth, .are'a 
moſt month, fi Dighaty bended, in a forward * 
rection, but not ſo much as thoſe of the nan- 
guer- Hence this animal, exhibited by Seba 
| — the name of mazame, or American fag, in, 
n the centrary,: an African -goat or gurelie, 
which we add here, under the appellation of na- 
gor'®, to the twelve r Nr l 


eee n 10 211350 oy Id ai 
N en 59 o lakes F Elan be 5 
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nem cum dimicko- Abies e cornuum Ailant ſex * Aſt 
| anres longae quinque pollicum; cornua baff 1 ad 2 annubs 
levibus eincta; color totus rufus. Pili mediocres, rigid, luti- 
di, unum pollicem longi, corpori non adpreſſi. M. S. Note, 
accompanying the ſtuffed animal which we borrowed from M. 
Adanſon, in order to make a drawing of it. 7 
* Ide red antilope, with haps ive inehes — a half Jong 
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The ears are five iackes 5 Th 925 are Riff and — 
All parts of the FT "7s of a reddiſh Salou Pennant' e, 
of quad. P. 3 ES \ 
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WME claſs of ruminating quadrupeds is the 
moſt numerous, and the moſt diverſified. 
It compithendl; as we have ſeen, a great num- 
ber of ſpecies, and perhaps a ſtill greater num 
ber of diſtin& races, or permanent varieties. 
Notwithſtanding all our reſearches, and the la- 
borious details into which we have been obliged 
to enter, we freely acknowledge that the ſub- 
ject is by no means exhauſted, and that there 
ſtill remain animals of conſiderable note which 
we know only by imperfect fragments, and are un- 
able to aſcertain the creatures to which they be- 
long. For example, in the very large collection 
of horns preſerved in the royal cabinet, as well 
* The Indian antilope, with thick Rraight horns, marked 
with two prominent ſpiral ribs near two thirds of their length, 
and ſmooth towards their end: Some are above two feet long. 


Thoſe at the Britiſh Muſeum, with part of the ſkin adhering, 
are black. The colour of the hair, on the fragment of the 
head, is of a reddiſh brown, bounded on the cheeks by a2 
duſky line beneath, of a pale brown; Pennant's Synop/. of” 
guad. p. 26. 

Antilope oryx; Pallas, Miſcel. . Spicil. 15. 
Nilgaux, or gray oxen ; Bernier, vol. 4. p. 47. 
Pacaſle; Voyage to Congo; Churchill s Collct. vol. 1. p. 62 3. 
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ab in private muſeums, each of „lich ar 


much labour and inveſtigation, we have refer- 
red to the animal to whom it belongs, except 
one, which, having neither ticket nor any o- 
ther artificial mark of information, i is abſolutely 
unknown. This horn is very large, almoſt 
ſtraight, and compoſed of a thick, black ſub» 
ſtance.” It is not ſolid, like that of the ſtag; but 
it is a hollow horn, flled with a bone or core, 
like the horns of oxen. A thick rib, raiſed a- 
bout an inch, runs from the baſe to above the 
middle of the horn. Though the horn be 
ſtraight, this prominent rib makes a ſpiral turh | 
and a half in the inferior part, and is entirely ef- 
faced in the ſuperior part, which terminates in 
a point. ' Upon the whole, this horn ſeems to 
have a greater relation to thoſe of the buffalo 
than to any other. But we are ignorant of the 
name of the animal; and it was not till lately, 
that, in ſearching different cabinets, we found, 
in that 'of M. Duplex, a fragment of a head 
with two ſimilar horns, to which the followin 
ticket was fixed : * Horns of an animal Somewhat 
* like a horſe, of a grayiſh colour, with a mane 
on the fore part of the head like a horſe. It is 
called here (at Pondicherry ) Coeſdoes, which 
* ſhould be pronounced Coudous.“ This little 
diſcovery gave us great joy. We could not, 
however, find the name coe/does or coudous, in 


the writings of any voyager. We learned from 
the ticket alone, that this animal is very large, 


vor. VII. „ 


and | 
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and that he is a native of the warmeſt countries 
of Aſia. The buffalo belongs to the ſame cli- 
mate, and has alſo a mane on the top of his head. 
His horns, it is true, are crooked and flat, while 
thoſe under conſideration are round and ſtraight, 
which, as well as the colour, ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhes theſe two animals; for the ſæin and the 
hair of the buffalo are black, and, according to 
the ticket, the hair of the coudous is grayiſh. 
Theſe relations ſuggeſted others: The travellers 
into Aſia mention large buffaloes of Bengal, 
reddiſh buffaloes, and grayiſn buffaloes of the 
Mogul empire *, called ail-gauts. The coudous 
is perhaps one or other of thefe animals. From 
the travellers into Africa, where the buffaloes 
are as common as in Aſia, we have more point- 
ed information with regard to a ſpecies of buf- 
falo called pacaſſe in Congo, which ſeems to be 
the coudous: Upon the route from Louanda 
to the kingdom of Congo, we perceived f two 
pacaſſes, which are animals reſembling buffa- 
© Joes, and roar like lions. The male and fe- 
male go always in company. They are white, 
© with red and black ſpots. Their ears are 
© half an ell long, and their horns are entirely 
* flraight. When they ſee any perſon, they 
© neither fly nor do any harm, but ſtare at the 
* paſſengers.” 


* In the hunting of the nil-gauts or gray oxen, which, in 
my opinion, are a ſpecies of elk, there is nothing particular, 
&c. ; Voyage de Bernier, tom. 2. p. 245. 

+ Relation de Congo par les P. P. Michel-Ange de Gal- 
line & Denys de Charly de Plaiſance, Capucins, p. 77. 
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paſſengers. We formerly remarked, that the 


animal called empacaſſa, or pacaſſa, in Congo ®, - 


appeared to be the buffalo, It is in fact a 
ſpecies of buffalo, differing from him in the 
figure of the horns and colour of the hair. In 
a word, the pacaſſa is the coudous, which per- 
haps conſtitutes a different ſpecies. from that 
% the buffalo, and perhaps is only a variety 
kale oo tbo 


” 
£ 


* The country of Congo, roduces another animal which 
the natives call empacaſa, Some people think it is the buf- 
falo, and others that, it has only a great reſemblance to that 
animal. The editor of Lopes's Account tells us, that it is 
not, ſo large as a buffalo, but that it reſembles him in the 
head and neck. Dapper aſſures us, that the buffalo is 
called empacaſſa in the kingdom of Congo, and that its hair 
is red, and its horns black; Hift. gen. des vojage: tom, LL p. 81. 
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T2 gui the nilory of tür goats, Sende 
chevrotains, and other animals, of this 
kind, which are all natives of the Old Conti- 


nent, 


* The Tibet muſk is of the form of a roebuck: Length 
three feet three inches; from the top of the ſhoulders to the 
ſoles of the feet, two feet three inches. The upper jaw is 
much longer than the lower, on each fide of which there is 

à ſlender tuſk, near two inches long, hanging out quite ex- 
poſed to view. In the lower jaw are eight ſmall cutting teeth, 
none in the upper, and in each jaw fix grinders. The ears 
are long and narrow, the infide of a pale yellow, the outſide 
deep brown. The chin is yellow. The hair on the whole 
body is ereQ, very long, and each marked with ſhort waves 
from top to bottom. The colour near the lower part is ci- 
nereous, black near the end, and ferruginous at the tips. 
The hoofs are ſlender and black; and the ſpurious hoofs of 
the fore-feet are very long. The tail is an inch long, hid in 
: the hair. The ſcrotum is of a bright red colour; but the 
penis is ſo hid as ſcarce to be diſcovered. The female is leſs 
than the male, and her noſe ſharper. She wants the two 
tuſks, and has two ſmall teats. The noted drug the muſk 
is found in a bag or tumour, of the ſize of a hen's egg, on 
the belly of the male only; Penzant's Hnopſ. of guad. p. 56. 
Capreolus moſchi; Geſner. guad. p. 695. 
Capra moſchi; Aldrovand. de guad. bifulc. p. 744+ 
8 Hiam, animal muſci ; Michael. Boym, Flag Saen, p. 2 
Animal moſchifernm ; Raii hn. guad. p. 127. Schrokius, Hiſt. 
mnoſchi, p. 1. tab. 1. 


Animal moſchiferum, Kabarga; Nev. Com, Petrop. tom. 4, 
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nent, it now only remains to give. chat of the 
muſk, an animal as famous as it is little known, 
It has been-mentioned by all. our modern natu- 
raliſts, and by moſt travellers into Aſia. Some 
of them have conſidered it as a flag, a roebuck, 
or a muſk goat, and others as a large chevrotain. 
It ſeems indeed to be an ambiguous animal, 

participating of the nature of all theſe ſpecies. 
We. may be aſſured, however, that its ſpecies is 


diſtinct, and different from all the other qua- 


drapeds. It is of the ſize of a ſmall roebuck; 
but has no horns. By this character, it reſem- 
bles the memina or Indian muſk. It has two 


large tuſks in the upper jaw, by which it ap- 


proaches to the Guiney muſk, But, what di- 
ſtinguiſhes the muſk from all other animals, is a 


kind of bag near its navel, about two or three 


inches in diameter, in which the liquor, or ra- 
ther fat humour called muſt, is ſeparated, and 
which differs both in odour and conſiſtence from 
that of the civet. Neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans mention this animal. It was firſt taken 
notice or by the Arabians *. Geſner, Aldro- 

3 hy vandus, 


Muſk animal; Fevernier's trav. or 2. p. 153. Le Brun's trav. 
vol. 1. p. 116. Bell's trav. vol, 1. p. $8. Strablenberg, p. 339- 
D. Hald, China, tom. 1. p. 63. 324.  Grew's Muſeum, p. 21. 

Tragus moſchiferus, Moſchus; Klein. quad. p. 18. 

Tragulus ad a tolliculucs moſchiferum gerens 3 
Briſon. quad. p. 97. 

Moſchus 1 e umbilicali; Linn. SN. Nat. 


5. 2. 
Abuſſeid Seraf ramarkes that the mull animal reſembles - 
the roebuck in the ſkin and colour, in the flenderneſs of the 


lege. ä 


vandus, Kircher *, and Boym have treated pret- 
ty fully of this animal; but Grew f is the only 
author who has given an exact deſeription of it 
from a ſtuffed ſkin, which, in his time, was preſer- 
ved in the cabinet of the royal ſociety of London. 
We e e f c l e 
legs, in the hoofs, in the ere? and ſomewhat bended born; 
and that it is armed with two white tuſks on the fide of each 
cheek. This author is/ ſingle in aſſerting that the muſk 
animal has horns ; he has. perhaps conjectured from ana- 
 logy, that, as it reſembled the roebuck in other reſpects, it 
ought likewiſe to have horns. We have taken notice of this 
error, becauſe it is copied by Aldrovandus. Avicenna, when 
ſpeaking of the muſt, ſays, that it is the purſe or follicle of aa 
animal pretty ſimilar to the roebuck, only it has two large 
crooked tuſks. There is a figure of this animal in the 
fragment of Coſmas, printed in the firſt volume of Tavernier's 
travels. n 241 + 62 14 061K 
* I ſay, in the firſt place, that there is a certain ſtag in the 
provinces of Xenſi and Chiamſi, which has a fine odour, and 
is called by the Chineſe Xerchiam, that is, the muſt enimal. 
The Chineſe Atlas mentions it in the following terms: To 
keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe concerning the ſignification 
of the word muſchus, I can aſſure you that I have ſeen the 
animal oftener than once. It has a protuberance near the 
navel which reſembles a ſmall purſe, becauſe it is ſurrounded 
with a very delicate ſkin, and covered with ſoft hair. The 
Chineſe call this animal Xe, which ſignifies odour, and the 
compound word Xehiang denotes the odour of the animal X, 
or Se, muſchus.” It is four feet long, and as ſwift as a ſtag. 
The only difference is, that its hair is blacker, and it has no 
horns. The Chineſe eat its fleſh, which is very delicate. The 
provinces of Suchuen and Junnan abound with theſe animals, 
and. they are moſt numerous in the weſtern proviaces of 
China; La Cbine illuſtre de Kircher, p. 256. 


. 


+ The muſk deer breeds in China and the Eaſt Indies. No 
ill pictured in Calceolarius's muſeum. That in Kircher's 
China illuftrata faulty as to the ſnout and feet. That of John - 
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Ach abfurd. _— eve 5 TEL te defbribed. That 
| be is a two - horned animal, ſays Aldrovandus, all agree, er- 
| cept Simeon Sethi, 'whb ſaith he hath but one. Neither of 

which is true. The deſcription likewiſe given by Scaliger, 

"and c out of him by Chiocco in Calceolarius' 8 muſeum, i is falſe, 

and very defeftive. The beſt k find is amongſt the German 

Tranſactions; to which I would have referred the reader, 

but that, comparing it with that J had drawn up before I 

met with it, I ſee ſome differences. 

From his noſe and to his tail, a yard and half a foot long. 
His head above half a foot. His neck one fourth of a yard. 
His fore · bead three inches broad. His noſe · end ſcarce three 
fourths of an inch, being very ſharp, like that of a gray- 
hound. His ears like a coney's, about three inches long, and 

erect. As alſo his tail or ſcut, which exceeds not two inches. 
His fore - legs a foot and two inches long, taking in foot and 
thigh. Near an inch over; the foot deeply cloven; with two 
tore hoofs, an inch and a quarter long, each a quarter of an 
inch over ; and two heels almoſt as big, and therafora con- 
ſpicuous. His hinder-feet are here wanting. 

His hair on his head and legs about half an inch Jong, * | 
rateably ſmall. On his belly, an inch and a half long, and 
ſomewhat thicker. On his back and buttocks three inches 
long, thicker in proportion than any other animal, except, 
perhaps, ſome of the deer-kind, fe. three or four times as 
thick as hogs briſtles; conſiſting of brown and white portions 
alternately from the root to the top. On the head and legs 
brown. On the belly and under the ſcut, whitiſh, As it 
were frizled, eſpecially on the back and belly, by a kind of 
undulation. Softer than in moſt animals, and exceeding light 
and rare. For, being ſplit, and covered with a gloſs, they 
appear to be made up of little bladders, like thoſe in the plume 
or ſtalk of a quill; ſo that it is a thing betwixt a common hair 
and a quill. On each ſide his lower chop, almoſt under the 
corner of his mouth, there is a peculiar tuft, (about three 
fourths of an inch long,) of ſhort, thick, and hard hairs, or 
rather briſtles, of equal length, as in a ſcrubbing bruſh, _ 
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year after the publication of Grew's' work, in 
1681, Luc Schrockius * printed, at Vienna, the 
hiſtory of this animal, which contains nothing 
remarkable either for cure ed or novelty. I 
ſhall, however, combine the facts which can be 
gathered from it with thoſe of other authors, 
and particularly the more modern travellers. 
Haring never nen, _ ny een the animal 


FL. itſelf, 


The muſk bladder or bag is about three inches long, two 
over, and ſwelling out from his belly one and a half. Stand- 
ing before his groin about as much, I find it cut open, 
whereby the obſervation of its natural aperture {wich I ſup. 
poſe it hath as the caſtor bag) is prevented. 

He hath twenty-ſix teeth. In his lower chop, ſixteen of 
which there are eight little cutters before ; behind four grin- 
ders on each fide, rugged and continuous As many like 
grinders in the upper jaw. About an inch and a half from 
the noſe · end, in the ſame jaw, on each fide a tuſk, two inches 
and a half long, hooked downward, and backward, and end- 
ing in a point. Not round, but flat, the breadth of half an 
inch; thin, and having a ſkarp edge behind; ſo as it may not 
unütiy be likened to a fithe. There are no Horns ; 3 Grew's. 
Muſeum, p. 21- 

_ » Schrockius gives a figure, but no deſcription of this ani - 
mal. He only remarks, that it reſembles 'a roebuck, with 
the exception of having two prominent tuſks in the upper 
jaw, about three inches long, and directed downward ; that 
this is the chief charaQeriſtic of the animal; that it varies in 
the colour of its hair; that its head likewiſe differs from the roe- 
buck, 'and approaches to that of the wolf; that the hair is 
generally marked with ſeveral ſpots; and that the protu- 
berance which contains the muſt is fituated a little below the 
navel. He adds, that this animal is found in Tartary, in Ti- 
bet, in China, and particularly in the province of Xinſi, in 
Tonquin, in Pegu, in the kingdom of Aracan, and in Bou- 
tan p. 3237 
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itſelf, we are reduced to the neceſſity of collec. 
ting and digeſting what has been faid of it by 
others. From Grew's deſeription, wich is the 
only authentie work we are poſſeſſed of, it appears 
that this animal has long coarſe” hair, à ſharp 
muꝛzle, and tuſks like thoſe of x hog; and that, 
by theſe characters, it approaches the wild Bol 
or rather the babirouſſa,- called the wild Indiin 
boar by the naturaliſts, which; along with ſe⸗ 
veral characters of the hog, is, ke the muſk a- 
nimal, ſmaller, and has taller and more nimble 
linkks;' reſembling thoſe of the flag or roebuck. 
On the other hand, the American Rog, which 
we have called pecari, has on his back 4 cavity 
or purſe which contains an odoriferous humour; : 
and the muſk animal has a ſimilar ev not 
on his back, but under his belly. In general, 
none of thoſe animals which produce. odorous 
liquors, as the badger, the beaver, the | pecari, 
the muſk rats, and the civet, belong to the genus 
of deer or goats, Hence we would be led to 
think, that the muſk animal makes a nearer ap- 
proach to the hog-kind “, of which he has the 
tuſks, if, at the ſame time, he had cutting teeth 
in the upper jaw. But, his want of theſe, teeth 
connects him with the 8 animals, and 
Vol. VII. 8 particularly 


Animal ara neque e cervino neque 6e caprins- 
genere eſſe videtur ; cornua enim non habet, et an ruminet 
incertum eſt ; Jertibas tamen inciſoribus in ſyuperiore mandi- 
bula caret raminantium in modum, et dentes ibidem.exertos 
habet, (Tu/ts Anglice, defenſes Gallice,) velut porcus ; Rat 
oa guad. p. 12 * 
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particularly with the chevrotain, Which chews | 
the cud, though. it has no horns. All theſe exter- 
nal characters, however, . furniſh us with .eon- 
jectures only. But an examination of the in- 
ternal parts can alone decide concerning the na- 
ture of this animal, which to this day is very 
little known, I have made it follow the goats 
and antilopes, not becauſe it ſeems to have any 
connection with theſe ſpecies, but left I ſhould 
too much offend the prejudices of moſt natu· 
raliſts. 3 

Marco Paolo, Barboſa, and P. Philippe de Mar 
rini, are all more or leſs deceived in the notices 


: they have gs. ming this nl *. The 


only 
Paolo deſcribes it in this mapner. Its hair is. coarſe, 

like that of the ſtag: It has the feet and tail of a gaxelle, 
and no Horns am more than that avimgl. It has feur teeth in 
the upper j jaw, about three inches long, which are as de- 
licate and white as ivory; two of them r ſe upward, and two 
turn dawnward ; and the creature is exceedingly beautiful. 
mate the full moon, it is affected with an impoſthume on 
the belly near the navel; and at this time the hunters ſeize 
the animal, and open this impoſthume. Barboſa ſays, that 
ſt is very like the: gazelle; but he agrees not with other au- 
thors, when he tells us that its hair is white. The follow 
ing are his words: The muſs is found in ſmall white animals 
which reſemble gazelles, and have tuſks like elephants, though 
much ſmaller, A kind of impoſthume forms under the belly 
and breaſt of theſe animals, and, when the matter is ripe, 
the tumour grows ſo itchy, that they rub it againſt the trees : 
The matter which falls down in ſmall grains is the moſt per- 
ſect muſt.” Thevenot's deſcription ſeems to correſpond ſtill 
þexter with the others. In theſe countries,” ſays he, © there 
5 1 animal with a muzzle ſimilar to that of the fox, but 


whole 
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only fact in which they agree is; that the muſt 
is formed in a pouch or tumour near the navel ; 
and it appears from their teſtimotites, as well 
as thoſe of other travellers, that the male alone 
produces the muſt; that the female has the ſame 
pouch near the navel, but that the humour ſe- 
ereted in it has not the ſame odour; that this tu- 
mour of the male is not filled with mnt, except in 
the | rutting ſeaſon ; arid that, at other times, 
whoſe body. exceeds not the ſize of a hate. His hair reſembles 
that of the ſtay, and he has the teeth of a dog: He pro- 
_ duces excellent muſk in a bladder under the belly, which is full 
of corrupted blood ; and this blood compoſes, or rather is 
the muſk itſelf. The natives cut away this bladder, and 
cover the cut part of it with leather, to prevent the diffipa- 
tion of the odour. But, after this operation, the animal 
ſoon dies.” The deſcription given by Pigafetta; who ſays 
that the muſk is of the fize of a cat, correſponds not with that 
of other authors; neither does that of P. Philippe, who 
makes the head of the muſkt reſemble the head of a wolf 
And P. Kircher, in the figure he has given of this animal, re- 
preſents it with the ſnout of a hog, which is perhaps an er. 
ror of the engraver, who has likewiſe given it claws inſtead 
£ of cloven hoofs. Simeon Sethi recedes ſtill ſarther from 
truth, when he makes the muſk as large as an unicorn, and 


: even a ſpecies of it. The muſk of leaſt value,” fays he, © is 
4 brought from China and the Eaſt Indies, and is of a blackiſh 
| colour- The muſt is formed below the navel of a large ani. 
: mal with one horn, and which has a reſemblance to the roe- 


buck. In the rutting ſeaſon, a maſs of clotted blood coll 

round his navel, and prodnees « ſwelling, the pain of which 
prevents him from eating or drinking: He then rolls Him. 
ſelf on the earth, breaks the tumour, and diſcharges the 
ll blood, which, after coagulating, acquires a fine odottt! 
All theſe authors agree in the manner in which the muſk is 
formed in a bladder or tumour near the navel, when the ani. 
le mal ruts; Ancienne relations det Indes & de la Chine, p. 216, 
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the quantity of this n nen and, its 


odour weaker... _ | 
With regard to the _ inſelf, its offence. i is 
perhaps as little known as. the nature of the 
animal from which it is procured. All travel- 
lers agree, that this drug is perpetually adultera- 
ted with blood, or other drugs, by the venders. 
The Chineſe not only augment its ſize by mix- 


ture, but they endeavour to increaſe its weight 
by incorporating finely powdered lead with it. 


The muſk which is pureſt, and in moſt requeſt 
among the Chineſe themſelves, is that which 


drops ſpontaneouſly from the animal upon ſtones 
or trunks of trees, againſt which it rubs, when 
the matter is too abundant, or begins to irritate 
the pouch where it is formed: That found 
in the pouch itſelf is ſeldom ſo good ; becauſe it 


is not fully ripe, or rather becauſe | it is during 
the rutting ſeaſon only it acquires its greateſt 
ſtrength and odour ;. and, at this period, the ani- 


mal endeavours to get rid of a matter which is 
too highly exalted, and occaſions nching and 
ſome degree of pain, Both Chardin * and Ta- 


vernier 


* It is well 1 that muſk is the excrementitious matter 
of an animal which reſembles the wild goat, except that its 
body and limbs are more delicate. It is found in High Tar- 
tary, in the north of China, and in Tibet, which is a king- 
dom between India and China. I never ſaw theſe animals a- 
live, but I have ſeen their ſkins in many places. There are fi- 
gures of them in the Dutch ambaſſador's lodgings at China, 
and in the Ching illuſtrata of ae. It is e ſaid, 
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vernier have well deſcribed. the methods prac- 
wed byte ee to adulterate ſp The 
| ©... +; merchants * 


* FRE that the ie ntl the ſweat of FE animal, which runs down and 
is eolleted in a thin bladder near the navel. But the Ha- 

tives of the Eaft tell us with more preciſion, that it is formed 

in an abſceſs within the body, and near the navel of this goat, 

the humour of which produces an itching and prickling pain, 
eſpecially when the animal is in ſeaſon ; that, by rubbing a- 

gainſt trees or rocks, the abſceſs burſts, a the matter is dif- 

fuſed between the muſcles and the kin, where it collect and 

forms a kind of bliſter or bladder; and that che internal heat 

exalts this corrupted blood, and gives it the ſtrong odour of 

muſk. This bladder is called the navel of the muſh, or the oderi- 

ferous navel. The Eaſtern people prefer the Tibet muſk to that 

of China, whether it is really a ſtrenger odour, or only ap- 

| pears fo, becauſe it arrives to them freſher, Tibet being near- 

er to them than the province of Xinſi, which produces more - 

muſt than any other diſtri of China. The great muſt trade 

is carried on. at Boutan, a celebrated town in the kingdom of 

Tibet. The Patans go there to purchaſe it; and they diſ- 

6 tribute it over all India, from whence it is tranſported through 
the whole earth. The Patans border on Perſia and High Tar- 
tary, and are ſubje& or rather tributary to the Great Mogul. 
The Indians make great uſe of this aromatic drug. They 


; employ it in their perfumes, confections, and every compoſi- 
} tion they have been accuſtomed to prepare for the purpoſes 
; of provoking love, or of reſtoring loſt vigour. The women 


uſe it to diſſipate the vapours which aſcend from the ute- 
rus to the brain; by fixing a bladder of it on their navel ; 

and, when the vapours are violent and perpetual, they take 
| the muſt out of the bladder, tie it in a ſmall linen bag, 
a and apply it to a place which modeſty permits not to be 
5 named. It is commonly alledged, that, when the muſk» 


bag i is cut open, ſo ſtrong an odour burſts out, that the hun- 
ter is obliged to have his mouth and noſe covered with ſeve· 


5 ral folds of linen; and that, notwithſtanding this precaution, 
1 the force of the n is often ſo great as to produce a mor- 
12 uy , ; R N 8 33 
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merchants muſt neceſſarily augment t the quantity 
of it beyond conception; for, in one year, Ta- 


vernier * eee erg bags » which * 
| an 
tal Eee I made a particular i inquiry V into this fact, 
and, having heard ſimilar accounts from ſome Armenians who 
had been at Boutan, I am inclined to think it is true; becauſe 
this drug, inſtead of acquiring, loſes its odourin Lee oftime. 
Now this odour is ſo ſtroug i in India, that I was unable to 
bear it. When I dealt in mu, I Rood always in the open 
air, with a handkerchief on my face, and at a diſtance from 
thoſe who handled the bladders, and brought them to 
my broker. I then perceived that mt, when freſh, is ex- 
tremely heady, and quite inſupportable. I ſhall only add, that 
there is no drug ſo eaſily or ſo frequently adulterated. Some 
bags are only pieces of the animal's ſkin, filled with its blood, 


and a ſmall quantity of muſt to give it an odour, inſtead of 
that bladder formed by the wiſdom of Nature near the na- 


vel to receive this wonderful and odoriferous humour. With 
regard to the genuine bladders, when the hunters find 
that they are not full, they ſqueeze the animal's belly, and fill 
them with blood; for they believe that the blood of the muſk, 
and even its fleſh, has a fine ſcent. The merchants afterwards 
mix the muſt with lead, ox's blood, and other ſubſtances pro- 
per for augmenting its weight, The, Eaſtern people employ 
ie veral modes of detecting this falſification, without opening 
the bag: They learn from experience to diſtinguiſh the pro- 
per weight of an unadulte ated bag. They likewiſe know by 
the taſte. Hence the Indians never purchaſe muſt without ta- 
| ting ſmall grains of it, which they ſqueeze out of the bags. In 
fine, they take a thread ſteeped in garlick juice, and draw it 
through the bag with a needle: If the odour of the gar- 
lick be extinguiſhed, the muſe is good, aud if the thread pre- 
ſerves the ſcent of the garlick, the 24ſt is adulterated ; Voyage 
de Chardin, tom. 2. . 16. 
The beſt, and the greateſt quantities of muſh come from 
the kingdom of Boutan, from which it is carried for ſale to 
Patna, the chief town of Bengal. All the muſk ſold in Perſia 


is 
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an equal number of animals. But, as this ani 
mal is no where domeſtie, and the ſpecies con- 
— 0. a end MFR one the. Ealt;! it cannot 


4 1 0 poſſibly | 


is aper 6.55 thebce. 1 had the curioſity to carry a 
ſkin of this animal to Paris, and have given a figure of it. 
After killing the animal, the peaſants cut off the bag, 
which is of the ſize of an egg, and is ſituated nearer the or- 
gans of generation than the navel. They next take out the maſk, 
which then bas the appearance of clotted blood. When they 
want to adulterate it, they put a maſh of the animal's liver 
and blood in the place of the muſk they had extracted. 
In two or three years, this mixture produces certain ſmall a- 
nimals which eat the good muſt ; ſo that, when opened, a 
great defalcation is e Others, after extracting a 
portion of the muſk, put in ſmall pieces of lead, to augment 
the weight. The merchants who: tranſport zeſt to foreign 
countries love this trick better than the other, becauſe none 
of theſe ſmall animals are produced by it. But the deceit is 
Rill worſe to diſcover, when, of the ſkin taken from the belly 
of a young animal they make little bags, which they ſew ſo 
dexterouſly with threads of the ſame ſkin, that they reſemble 
genuine bags. Theſe they fill with what they take out of 
the genuine bags, and ſome fraudulent mixture, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the merchants to detect. When the bags 
are ſewed immediately upon their being cut, without allow. 
| ing any part of the odour to diſſipate in the air, after they 


; have abſtracted as much of the muſt as they think proper, if 
| a perſon applies one of theſe bags to his noſe, blood will be 
N drawn by the mere force of the odour, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be weakened or diluted, in order to render it agreeable, 
5 without injuring the brain. The odour of the animal [ 
, brought to Paris was ſo ſtrong, that it was impoſſible to keep 
, it in my chamber. It made every head in the houſe giddy; 


and I was obliged to put it in a barn, where my ſervants at 
laſt cut away the bag: The ſkin, notwithſtanding, always 
retained a portion of the odour. Theſe animals are nor 
found in a lower latitude than the fifty fixth degree. But 


in 
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poſſibly be ſo numerous as 10 produce” ſuch 
quantity of this matter. Moſt of theſe pretend- 
ed bags, therefore, muſt'be'little artificial blad- - 
ders made of the ſkin of other parts of the ani- 


mal's a, and * with blood and ſmall portions 
, of 


we the Getieth hay aca, the-edentry U n | 
of woods. In the months of February and March, it is true, 
after ſuffering much hunger in their. favourite elime, on ac- - 
count of the ſnow; which is ſometimes ten or twelve feet deep, 
they come ſouthward as far as the forty-fourth or forty- 
fifth degree, in order to procure grain, or freſh rice. During 
this period, the peaſants lie in wait for: theſe animals with 
ſnares, and kill them with arrows and bludgeons. Some of 
them, I was aſſured, are ſo meagre and languiſhing with the 
hunger they ſuffer, that they are eaſily taken. Theſe ani. 
mals muſt be extremely numerous; for each of them has but 
one bag, and the largeſt bag, which ſeldom exceeds the fize of 
a hen's egg, cannot furniſh above half an ounce of muſt : 
Three or four of them are ſometimes neceſſary to . 
ſingle ounce. 

The King of Dantan, apptchenſive that the pen hess of 
adulterating the muſt would injure the commerce of his king- 
dom, eſpecially as it is alſo produced, though dearer and in 
leſs quality, in Tonquin and Cochinchina, ordered, ſome time 
ago, that none of the bags ſhould be ſewed, but that the whole 
of them ſhould be brought open to Boutan, the place of his 
reſidence, to be examined and ſealed with his own ſeal. All 
thoſe I purchaſed were of this kind. But, notwithſtanding 
all the precautions of the King, the peaſants open the bags in 
a crafty manner, and put into them ſmall pieces of lead. 
which the merchants tolerate, becauſe lead, as formerly re- 
marked, does not ſpoil the musk, but only augments the 
weight. In one of my voyages to Patna, I purchafed 1663 
bags, which weighed 2557 ounces and a half; and the u, 
when taken out of the bags, weighed 452 ounces; Les fix 
voyages de Jean-Baptiſte Tavernier en Turquie, en Perſe, & an 
Indes, tom." 4. p. 75. 
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of the true muſk... It affords, in fact, the ſtrong- 
eſt of all known odours. A ſmall bit of it perfumes 
a large; e of , matter The odour af a 
ſmall parti F enk ue nie 
ſpace. 82 is likewiſe ſo. fixed and 12 — 
that, at the end of ſeveral years, it ſeems to 


have Joſt no f of its activity TT. 
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HOUGH ai ve 0 1 head of this 

animal in the Royal Cabinet, it is too re- 
markable to be paſſed over in ſilence. All na- 
turaliſts have regarded it as a ſpecies of hog; 
and yet it has neither the head, the ſtature, the 
briſtles, nor the tail of a hog. Its legs are long- 
er, and its muzzle ſhorter. It is covered with 
ſhort hair, as ſoft as wool, and its tail terminates 
| in 


x 
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* The Indian hog has four cutting teeth in the upper, fix 
in the lower, and ten grinders in each jaw. In the lower 
jaw, there are two tuſks pointing towards the eyes, and ſtand · 
ing near eight inches out of their ſockets, From two ſockets 

on the outſide of the upper jaw, there are two other tuſks, 
3 inches long, bending like horns, their ends almoſt 
touching the forehead. The ears are ſmall, erect, and ſharp 
pointed. Along the back are ſome ſmall briſtles. On the 
reſt of the body only a ſort of wool, ſuch as is on lambs, The 
tail is long, ends in a tuft, and is often twiſted, The body is 
plump and ſquare, not of that elegant form which Bontius 
and Nieuhoff give it, as appears from an original drawing 
Mr Loten favoured me with; Pennant's Snopſ. of guad. p. 74. 

Aper in India, &c.; Plin. 2 8. c. 52. 

Babyrouſſa; Bontius, Inaia, p. 61. Grew's Muſacum, 5p. 27. 
Raii fynopſ. quad. p. 26. Klein. guad. p. 25 Seba Muf. tom. 1. p. 80. 
tab. 50 Valentin, Amboin, tom. 3. p. 268. 

Strange hog; Purchar's Pilgrim, vol. 2. p. 566. Nieuboſf's 
dy. P. 195+ 
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in a-tuft. Its body, likewiſe, is neither ſo heavy 
nor ſo thick as that of the hog. Its hair is gray, 
mixed with red and a little black. Its ears are 
ſhort and pointed. But the moſt remarkable 
character, which diſtinguiſhes the babirouſſa 
fom all other animals, conſiſts in four large 
tuſks or canine teeth, the two ſhorteſt of which 
proceed, like thoſe of the wild boar, from the 
under jaw, and the two longeſt, by piereing the 
cheeks, or rather the lips, from the upper jaw, 
and extend in a curve above the eyes. Theſe 
tuſks are a beautiful ivory, which is cleaner and 
finer, but not ſo hard as that of the elephant. 
The direction of the two ſuperior tuſks, which 


firſt riſe high and then bend in the form of a 


circle, induced ſome able' natural philoſophers, 
ſuch as Grew #, to think, that theſe tuſks ought 
not to be regarded as teeth, but as horns. 
founded their n . __ circumſtance, 
that, 


Sus babyruſſa,dentibus 4 caninis ſromi i innatis; Lian. 
M. Nat. P. 104... 
Baus caudatus, dentibus eaninis ſuperioribus, ab erigigh fur- 


| fred verſis, arcuatis, cauda floccoſa; . Aper Orientalis. Le. 


Sanglier des Indes ; : Briſon. quad. p. 76. 

Babirouſſa ſen poreus Indicus. Iconem animalis i in inſula 
Java Novae Bataviae, Januar. 1650. depictam, et eranii quod 
Hafniae vidi, naturae ſtudioſorum in gratiam addendam ex- 
itimavi; Th. Bartholini bift. ana- cent. 11. hift. 96. fig. ibid. 

„On his upper jaw, he has two horns. —— Bartholine calls 
them teeth, yet are they not teeth, but horn; becauſe they 
are not, as all teeth, even the tuſks of an elephant, fixed in the 
jaw, with their roots upward, but downward: And fo their 
alveoli are not open downward within the mouth, but upward 
upon the top. ef the ſnout, &c. ; ; Grew's Muf. Reg. foc. p. 28. 
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that; in all-animals, the ſockets of the teeth: in 
the upper jaw open downward; that, in the 


babirouſſa, all the ſockets likewiſe: open dow n- 


ward, except thoſe of the two. great tuſts, vhich 
open upward; and hence they conclude, that, 
from this eſſential character of the upper teeth, 
theſe tuſks, whoſe ſockets pen up ward, cannot 
be regarded as teeth, but as horns. Theſe phi- 

loſophers, however, were deceived. Poſition 
or direction are circumſtances by: no means eſ- 
ſential to the exiſtence of an object. + Theſe 
tuſks, though ſituated in a manner oppoſite to 
that of other teeth, are ſtill teeth; the ſingulari- 
ty of their direction cannot alter their nature, 


or convert a Wa, canine tooth into an wok. 


horn, 


Theſe enormous ; quadruple air this. a 
nimal a formidable appearance; yet he is leſs 
dangerous, perhaps, than our wild boar. They 
go in herds, and have a ſtrong odour, which be- 
trays them to the dogs, who often hunt, them 
with ſucceſs. They growl in a frightful man- 
ner *, and fight and defend themſelves -with 
their under tuſks, the upper ones being rather 
incommodious than ſerviceable to them, Though 
brutal and ferocious, they are eaſily tamed ; and 
their fleſh, which 1s very good, corrupts in a 
ſhort time. As their hair is fine and their ſkin 
thin, they m ile reſiſtance againſt the teeth 


* 


* Mu: Worm. p. 3006" Piſon. Aran. in n. ” me 
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of the dogs, who hunt them in preftrence to the 
boar; *abd:accoinpliſh” their purpoſe 
In otder to reſt their head, or toleepiint a ſtand- 
ing poſture, they hook their upper tuſks to tlie 
branches of trees &, This ,ptaQtiee is common 
to them and the elephant, which, to repoſe 


without lying down, ſupports. its head by put - 


ing the ends of its tuſks into holes that it digs 


for this purpoſe in the wall of its apartment . 
The babirouſſa differs likewiſe from the wild 


boar in natural appetites. He feeds upon herbs 
and the leaves of trees, and never enters the gardens 
to devour pot-herbs: But the boar, even in 


the ſame country, lives upon wild fruits and roots, 
and often lays waſte the gardens. Beſides, theſe 
animals, which go equally in herds, never/inter- 
mix; the wild boars keep to one ſide, and the 


* to the other. The latter walk light- 


ly, have a very fine ſcent, and often riſe, erect 
againſt the trees, in order to ſmell at a diſtance 


the approach of dogs or hunters. When hard 


purſued, they run into the ſea, where, by ſwim- 
ming with as much facility as ducks, and even 


diving, they often eſcape the hunters; for they 
ſwim a long time, and ſometimes to great di- 


ſtances from one iſland to another. 
The babirouſſa is found not only in the iſland 


of Bouro Or Boero, Hear Amboina, but 1 in 5 


* Deſcript des Indes Orient par ve Valentin, * ma 
p. 268. . /1£0 6D& Jy SYS R 
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nb other parts of the ſouth of Aſia e and Africa, 
as in Celebes, Eſtrila , Senegal , and Mada- 
gaſcar; for it appears that the wild boars of this 
iſland mentioned: by Flacourt , he mak, of 
which; he temarks, habe chiefly two bornt on 
the | fide” ibe noſe, ure babirouſſas. We have 
not been able to determine whether the females 
be deprived of theſe two r eb are e 
mae! in _ male. I 10 
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iogis; d anal rofl} ile | went 110 . 
Me are now enabled to give a figure of the 
babirouſſa from two drawings, one of which 


The babirouſſas are numerous in the iſlands of Boero, 
Cajely, Xoelaſche, Xoela, Mango, Bangay on the weſt 
coaſt of Celebes, and in Manado ; Defcript. des Indes Orientales 
par Francois Valentin, tom. 3. 5. 369. Moſt of the facts we 
have related, regarding the hiſtory of the en. are 
taken from Valentin's worx. 

+ Among other articles of merchandiſe the Dutch dela 
Town the coaſt of Eftrila, are wild boars tuſks, which are 
more beautiful than thoſe of the elephant; _ Locke. | 
tom. 1. 

t I at la teres one of theſe enormous. wes boars, 
which are peculiar to Africa. It was black, like thoſe of 
Europe, but in ſtature it was vaſtly taller. It had four large 
uſks, the two ſuperior of which bended in a circular form 
toward the front, and had the appearance of horde 3 Fa ad 
as Senegal, par M. Adanſon, p. 76." 

1 Voyage a Madagaſcar, par Flacourt, p. 132. 15 
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was tranſmited to us by M. Sonnerat, where the 
animal is repreſented in a ſtanding poſture, = 
the . other, which i lyipg,o ly, was; 
to us from Englan Nan? Ke. RS, D; is & 
drawing was — with the fol wing 
1 : A babirouſſa from the iſland of 
Banda, drawn after nature. Its cc colour 18 
im. t grows to the he ſize of the largeſt bag; 
auch te fleſh is . . figure 
i eee of both th draw: 1 8 d, though 


1 1788 be perfectiy e xhibits a PORT 


uſt idea of the animal, animal, > fr) ere 10 7 OA 
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HIS Ane was Bever, Cees in Hi 
1 tilt the; Bai de le Bouillon "had A Ke 
one tranſmitted't to kim from America, A3 this 
Prince is xceedinply riots, with regard to 
foreign at bal, eas Toinetimies done me the 
honour of inviting me to examine b 4d 0 
even been kind enough to preſent me with ſe- 


veral 


The thick - noſed tapir has the fore hoofs divided into 
four, and the hind hoofs into three, a very large and thick 
head and noſe, ſmall rounded ears, and large black eyes. 
The upper jaw is longer than the lower. There are two 
ſtrong and great cutting teeth in each jaw; eight grinders 

in each jaw, and each of theſe grinders form on their ſurface 
ſeemingly three teeth, each flat at their ends. The legs are 
ſhort, and the toes long, connected near their bottoms by a 
ſmall web ; their ends are guarded by a ſmall hoof. It has 
no tail. The hair on the body is ſhort, rough, and brown. 
On the noſe, there are long and hard whiſkers. It grows to 
the ſize of a bog of two years old; Pennant's fynopf. of quad. 
9. 83. 

Caby- bara; Marcgrav. Braſil, p. 230. Pipe, Braßli, p. 99. 
Raii ſynopſ. quad, p. 126. | 

River hog; Wafer in Dampier, vol. 3. P. 40. 

Cochon d'cau ; Des Marchais, tom. 3. p. 315. 

Sus maximus paluſtris. Cabiai, cabionara; Barrere, Franc. 
Equin. p. 160. | 

Capivard ; Froper's e p. 99. 

Sus hydrochaerus, plantis tridactylis, cauda _ Lins 
Syſt. Nat. p. 103. 
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veral Sete The animal under conſitleration 
was killed by the coldneſs of the climate before it 
had acquired its full growth. It is not a hog, 

as is been alledged by naturaliſts and tradel- 
lers; for it has only ſome flight relations to 
the hoe, and differs from him in ſome remark- 

able characters. The cabiai never exceeds the 
ſize of a hog of eighteen months old. Its head 
is ſhorter, and its mouth leſs. - Its feet are alſo - 
very different from thoſe of the hog; for its toes 
are conneQed by membranes, ' It has larger 
eyes and ſhorter ears. In diſpoſitions and man- 
ners;-it differs not leſs from the hog, than in the 
ſtrucxure of its parts. It lives much in the water, 
where it ſwims like an otter, catches fiſhes with 
its mouth and feet, and eats them on the banks. 
It likewiſe eats grain, fruits, and ſugar canes, 
As its feet are long and broad, it often fits on 
the hind ones. Inſtead of the grunting of a hog, 
its cry rather reſembles the braying of an aſs. It 
ſeldom walks but in the night, and then gene- 
rally in company, without removing far from 
the margin of the water. As it runs badly, on 
account of the length of its feet, and the ſhorr= 
neſs of its legs, its ſafety Wande not in flight. 
To eſcape the hunters, it plunges into the water, 
ſwims to a great diſtance, and remains ſo long 
concealed that they loſe all hopes of getting an- 


| other view of it. The fleſh of it is fat and 


tender; but, like that of the otter, it has ra- 


ther the taſte of bad fiſh than of good fleſh. It 


Vl VII. : I has 
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has been remarked, however; chat its head is 
ſaid of the beaver, that the fleſh of its anterior 
parts is well taſted, while that of the poſtetior 
parts has the taſte of fiſn. The cabiai is of a 
gentle and peaceable diſpoſition; it neither quar- 
rels, nor does miſchief to other animals. It is 
eaſily tamed, obeys the voice, and follows ſpon- 
taneoully thoſe with whom it is acquainted, and 
who treat it kindly. At Paris, it was fed with bars 
ley, falads, and fruits, and continued in good 
condition during the warm ſeaſon; From the great 
number of paps, it appears, that the female is 
very prolific. We are ignorant of the times of 
geſtation and growth, and eonſequently of tlie 
duration of its life. Our coloniſts at Cayenne 
might inform us with regard to theſe articles; 
for this animal is pretty common in Guiana, 
as well as in Brafil, the country of the Ama- 
zons, and other low lands of South America. 
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We have little to add to the hiſtory and a 
ſcription of this American animal. M. de la 
Borde writes us, that it is very common in 


Guiana, and ſtill more ſo in the agony 
0 
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of 00 3 river, be e W 
ry numerous. He remarks, that theſe animals 
go always in pairs, a male and a female; and 
that the largeſt of them weigh about a hundred 
pounds. They fly from the abodes of men, 
never leave the banks of. rixers, and, when 
they perceive. any perſon, they take to the wa- 
ter, without diving like the ottevs, but ſwimming 
like the hogs. Sometimes, however, they go 
to the bottom, and continue there a conſiderable 
time. They are often taken when young, and 
brought up in the houſes, where they eaſily ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to eat bread, millet, and pot- 
herbs, though, in a ſtate of nature, they live 
chiefly on fiſh. The females bring forth only 
one young at a time. They are by no means 
dangerous; for they never attack either men or 
dogs. Their fleſh is white, tender, and well 
taſted. This laſt fact ſeems to contradict what 
is ſaid by other travellers, that the fleſh of the 
cabiai has rather the taſte of bad fiſh, than of 
good meat. However, the fleſh of the cabtai, 
when -it lives on fiſh, may have this bad taſte, 
and, when fed with bread or grain, it may be 
very good. 

As we had this animal alive in Paris, and 
kept it a long time, I am perſuaded that it 
might be propagated in our climate. I men- 
tioned above, p. 65. that it was killed by the 
cold. But [ have ſince been informed, that it 

endu- 
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endured: the nder cold very melt;-buts as 
it was ſhut up in a garret. it threw /itlelf. down 
from the window, and fell into a veſſel full of 
water, where it was drowned ; which would not 
have happened, if it had not been 2 11 the 
en e e 
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8 „The porcnpine 100 two Ca dem in ak jaw; the 
| body i is covered with long, hard, and ſharp quills, and the, | 


upper lip is divided. The creſted porcupine bas a long creſt 
on the top of the head, reclining backward, and formed of 
tiff briſtles. The body is covered with long quills z thoſe on 
the hind part of the body being nine inches in length, very 
ſharp at the ends, and varied with black and white Between 


the quills are a few hairs. The head, belly, and are co- 
vered with ſtrong briſtles, terminated with ſoft hair of a duſky 
colour. The whiſkers are long, and the ears are like the hu - 


man. It has four toes before, and five behind. The tail is 
ſhort, and covered with quills. The length, from noſe to 


tail, is two feet. and that of the tail four inches ;  Penmant' 7 


Hnopſ. of quad. p. 262. 
In Greek and Latin, Hyſtrix; In Aa 7 zur-ban, aceor- 


ding to Dr Shaw; in German, Stachelſchwein ; in Italian, 


Porco-ſpinoſo ; in- Spaniſh, Puerco-eſpino ; in French, Porc-epic. 


Hyſtrix; Plin. lib. 8. 6. 35. Ceſner: guad. p. 563. Raii Be | 


quad. p. 206. 
Pore · epic; Mem. pour ſervir a Phiſt. des animaux, part. 2. p. 
33. tab. 14. | 
Hyſtrix orientalis criſtata ; Sela. tom. 1. p. 79. lab. 1. fg. 1. 


In Seba's figure, there are only three toes on the hind feet, 


inſtead of five. 
Hyſtrix capite criſtato ; Briſon. guad. p. 8 3. d 
Hyſtrix criſtata, palmis tetradactylis, Hs pentadactylis, 
capite criſtato, cauda abbreviata; Linn. t. nat. p. 76+ Haſe 
elguiſt. itin. p. 290. 
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H E name given to this I; in walk 
European languages leads to the notion 
that it is a hog covered with. briſtles, though it 
has no reſemblance to the hog We: in the grunt- | 
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ing noiſe it makes; It differs from the ok as 
much as any other quadruped, both in figure 
and internal ſtructure. Inflead of a long head, 
- furniſhed with long ears, armed with tuſks, and 
terminated by a ſnout; inſtead of cloven feet, 
covered with hoofs, like the hog ; the poreu- 
pine has a ſhort head, like the beaver, two large 
cutting teeth in each jaw, no tuſks or canine 
teeth, the upper ip divided like that of the hare, 
round flat ears, and feet armed with claws. In- 
| ſtead of a large ſtomach with an appendix ſhaped 
like a cowl, which, in the hog, ſeems to form 
the ſhade benen the ruminating and other 
quadrupeds, the porcupine has only a ſample 
ſtomach and a large caecum. The parts of se. 
neration are not apparent, as in the hoar; and 
the teſticles are hid in the groins. From theſe 
charaQers, joined to the ſhort tail, the' long 
whiſkers, and the divided lip, we may conclude 
that the porcupine makes a neafer approach to 
the hare, or the beaver, than the hog. The 
hedgehog, which, like the porcupine, is armed 
with prickles, has a greater reſemblance to the 
; for us muzzle is long, and terminates in 
A kind of ſnout. But, all theſe reſemblances 
being flight, and the differences conſpicuous, the 
porcupine unqueſtionably conſtitutes a particu- 
lar ſpecies, totally diſtin& from that of the 
hedgehog, the beaver, the hare, or any other 
animal to which mw may compare it. EY 
Travellers 
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 THE*PORCUPINE yr 
Travellers and naturaliſts have attributed to 


the porcupine the faculty of darting its quills to 
a diſtance, and with ſuch fore as to inſlict deep 
wounds: They have likewiſe ſaid, that the quills, 
when ſeparated from the body of the MP 
poſſeſs the extraordinary power of 'penetr; 


by their own proper exertion, deeper into the ; 
fleſh; as ſoon as their points have entered. This 


laſt fact is purely imaginary, and the firſt is 6. 


have originated from this eircumſtance, that the 


poreupine, when irritated, erects and moves his 


quills; and, as ſome of them are attached to 
the ſkin only by a delicate pedicle, they cally 


fall off. We have examined living poreupines; 


and, though violently agitated, we never Aaw 
them diſcharge their quills like darts. It is not 


a little ſurpriſing, therefore, that the graveſt 


authors, both Ln * and. male T, as ok 


* Arif bid. anim. lib 9. cap. 39. Plin. bil. nar 10. 
cap. 53. Oppian. de venatione. 

+ Thoſe quills, ſay the anatymiſts of he 1 of, ſei 
ences, which were ſtrongeſt and ſhorteſt, eaſily. parted from 
the ſkin, being leſs firmly attached to it than the. others. 


Theſe are likewiſe the quills which the porcupines dart a- 


gainſt the bunters, by ſhaking their ſkin as dogs do when they 
come out of the water. Claudian, i in the ſame manner, re- 
marks, that the porcupine is himſelf the dow, the quiver, 
and the arrow, which he employs againſt the hunters; Men. 
pour ſervir 4 {hift. des animaux, tom. 3. p. 114+ Note. Fable ig 
the province of the poet; and therefore Claudian merits no 
reproach. But the anatomiſts of the academy ſhould not 
have —_ this fable, which they * to have done * 
oracr 
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as the mo ſeuftble travelbers“ nn join in 
giving their ſuffrages to i falchwods= Some of 
them · yell As: chat they themſelvelubaye been 
wounded bytlef# darts: Otliets affm, that the 
quills are diſehargeil with ſuch violences as to 
pierce aplaflk at the diſtance- of ſeveral paves . 
The marveilous always augments and Fathers 
force. t propdition to- the number of heads 
melken nsch at Paſſes Truth, on thelcontra- 
ry11ofes in performing the ſame route» Not- 
witkſtathiding the Abſolute negative Iave'ftamps 
et or'theſt wrd fictions, I am perſaatied that'it 
will ſtill u repeated by a chouſand future wri- 
terb, cha® the porcupine darts uin quills, and 
that theſe quilts, hen ſeparated from the ani- 
mal, penetrate deeper, by their. on proper ex- 
eitiom into the d which they have once eu- 
tered}, 


b, ut * 4 E a ty 1; 8x: b 
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other purpoſe than that of quoting Claudian 5 «for, PER their 
own account, it appears that the porcupine Ab dart his 
quills to a. diſtance, but: that the only falꝰ bf when he ſhakes 
himſelf; Mamu, Muſe . . Wotton, p. 56. Aldrow 
at guad. digit. p. 47 3nd &reral they, Nr ro 
have adopted this error. * 
* Tavergier, tons. 2. p. 20. Kolbe, tom 3p. 2 Barbot, 
Hiſt. gen.4des voyages, tom h. 30. Fan 
4 When the porcupine is-enraged, he darts his quills 
which are ſometimes two ſpans in length, with ſuch rapidity 
and force, againſt ren and other »animals, thats they will 
0364 a plank of wood; Voyage en»Guinte, pdr Bofman, p. 253 · 
1 From this grbup of credulous travellers, we muſt · except 
Dr Shaw. . Of, the many porcupines which 1 have ſeen in 
. "Africa, L never knew any of them, though very. much. pro- 
voked, 
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the wertnefelimates: . of Africa and India, can 


exiſt and multiply in colder countries, ſuch as 


Perſſa, Spain; and Italy. Agricola" rematks; 
that che Porcupine was net tranſported into Eu- 
rope long before his time. It is found in Spain, 
and more commonly in Traly;' particularly in 
the- Appennine mountains in the envirens of 
Rome: It was from this laſt place that M. Mau- 
duit; who, ftimulated/by his love of natural hi- 
ſtory, ſent us the porcupite which M. Dauben- 
ton has deſcribed. We have given che figurt 
of this Itahian porcupine,' as well as Arat bf In- 


dia. The liche differences between them des 


pend on the climate; or mrs po Nord are =_ 
individual warkcres- N (09% 5-4" . 


Vor. VII. | XK vi 90 110 Ariſtotle 


voked, That could dart” their quilts; Their ata cb = 
defence is, to recline themſelves/on one. fide/iand;: upon the- 


enemy's near approach, to riſe yp-quickly;and gure him with 


the erected Frickles upon the oher; Shaw's, Aravgls,, p. 176. 
P. Vincent Marie by no means aſſerts that the Porcupine darts 


his quills: He only fays,” that this animal, hen he meets 
with ſerpents, againſt whom he carries on à perpetual wir, 
rolls himſelf up like a ball, concealing . his head and feet, 
and then rolls upon, and kills them with his briſtles, without 
running any riſk of being wounded. He adds, what we be- 


lieve to be true, that, in the Rowach of the porcupine, dif. 


ſerent kinds of bezoar are formed. Some of theſe are only a 
maſs of roots enveloped with a cruſt; others, which are ſmal- 
ler, ſeem to be compoſed of pieces of ſtraw and ſand; and 
the ſmalleſt kind, which exceed not the ſize of a nut, r. 
to be real petrifactions. We have no doubt as to the truth 
of theſe facts; for we found a bezoar of the firſt kind, or an 


2egagiopitus, in the fiomach a porcupiye which was ſent 
to us from Italy. 


Ide porcupine, though originally native: FM 
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Ariſtqtle, Pliny, and;all che naturaliſts, telt us, 
that the porenpine, like the bear, conceals itſelf 
during the winter, and Þripgs forth in thirty 
days, Ideſe facts we have not been able to a- 
ſcertain; and it is ſingular, that, in Italy, where 


the animal is common, and where, at all petiods, 


there have been learned and acute 
obſervers, no · man has / ever written its hiſtory. 
On this fulyect, as well as on many jothers; Als 
drovandus has only copied Geſner; and the Gen- 
tlemen of the-Academy, who have deſeribed and 
diſſected eight poreupines, ſay little or nothing 
concerning their oeconomy and manners. We 


only learn from the teſtimony of travellers, an 


of thoſe who keep the porcupine in menageries, 
that, in a domeſtic ſtate, it is neither wild nor 
ferocious, but only anxious for liberty; and 
that, by the aſſiſtance of fore teeth, which are 
ſtrong and ſharp, like thoſe of the beaver, it cuts 
wood, und pierces the deor of its cage . We 
likewiſe know, that it is eaſily fed upon crumbs 
of bread, "hhake, and fruits; that, in a ſtate of 
liberty, it lives upon roots and wild ſeeds 3 that, 
when it gets admiſſion to a garden, it makes 


great havock, and devours all kinds of pot- herb 


with avidity ; that, like molt e animals, it 
"becomes 


There are porcupines in 858 They grow to the 
height of two or two and a half feet, and their teeth are ſo 
ſharp and ſtrong that no wood can reſiſt them. I put one in- 
to a barrel, imagining that it was ſufficiently ſecured : But, 
in one night, it gnawed through the wood, and made its e · 
cape ; Vage de Bofman, p. 253 · 1 
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not very apparent. It is always fixi 
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dome fat about the end: of mmer; and that 


its fleſh, though: : ſomexrhat CP? 2 t bad. to 


eat. Firth 1 * > 1 lg L | 
y examüning the form, fubſtanos; 4nd orka- 


. nization of the prickles, we eaſily perceive that 


they are tubes, and only want vanes to be real 
featherg. From this circhmſtaneez abe porcupiſſe 
conſtitutes/ the ſhade between quadrupeds rand 
birds. Thel quills, particularly thoſe near the 
tail, make @ noiſe hy ſtriking each other π]%H EH 
the animal walks. He , can elevate or depreſs 
his quills, as the peacock. raiſes) ar lowers che 
feathers : of his tail. Hence the muſgular part 
of the kin is capable of acting with 'farce, ahd _ 
its ſtructure is nearly the ſame as that, oft ſome | 
birds. We have marked theſe relations though. 


n one 
point in. Nature, who often eſcapes our 1 
es, and ſeems, in her, productions, to (port-yith 
thoſe who 1010 to e her ee 
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33 10 we have treated of, there are 
more errors to detect than truths to relate. 
The ſource of theſe errors is to be derived from 
this circutnſiance, that}: of late, the hiſtory of 
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10 * The BrkGizh WET has u ſhort blunt noſe; and long 
white -whiſkers. Beneath the noſe is a bed of ſmall ſpines. 
The top of the head, babk, ſides, and baſe of the tail, ars 
covered with ſpines. The longeſt on the lower part of the 
back and tail are three inches in length, very harp, white, 
and barred near their points with. black. They adhere cloſe- 
Iy to the ſkin, which is quite naked between them. They 
are ſhorter and weaker as they approach the belly ; ; and, on. 
the breaſt, belly, and lower part of the legs, they are convert- 
ed into dark brown briſtles. The feet are divided into four, 
toes, and the claws are very long. On the place of the thumb, 
thete is a great protuberance. The tail is cighteen inches 
long, ſlender, and taper towards the end; the laſt ten inches 
ol it is almoſt naked, having only a few hairs on it, and has, 
for that length, a ſtrong prehenſile quality; Pennant's Sag; 
fs of quad. p. 264 

Coendou ; the name of this animal in Guiana 

Coendon; Miſſion du P. d' Abbeville an Maragnen, 5 249 

Hoitztlacuatzin, ſeu tlacuatzin, ſpinoſo hyſtrice novae Hiſ- 
pania ; Hernandez, Hift- Mex. p. 322. Nieremberg, p. 154. 

Ourico caheiro, Marcgrav- Braſil. p. 2343; Piſo, Braſil, 
þÞ- 99- 325» 

Hyſtrix Americanus; Raii Symp. þ 208. 

Hyſtrix prehenſilis, pedibus tetradaQylis, cauda elongata, 
prehenlili, ſeminuda; Linn Sy/t. Nat. p. 76. 


Hyltrix 
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animals has been ſolely compoſed by men who 
are prejudiced with methodital--arrangenients, 
and who miſtake / their-trifling ſyſtems. for the 
genuine regiſters of Nature. No animale he- 
longing to the warm clunates of the Old Conti: 
nent exiſt in America; neither are ny of che 
South American” animals to be fbund under the 
Torrid Zone of Africa and Aſia. The porcu- 
pine, as formerly remarked, is an originab inha - 
bitant of the warm countries of the Old World; 
and, having: never been found in the New, his 
name Has been transferred to ſuch animals las re- 
ſembled him, and particularly that aw // under 
conſideration. On the other hand, the end 
of America has been tranſpoxted to the Faſt In- 
dies; and Piſo, who probebly knew not: che For- 
cupine, made Bontius * „ whd treats only of ani- 
mals belonging to the ſouth of Aſia, engrave the 
American coendou under the name of the true 
porcupine; ſo that, at. firſt-ſight, Þe would be 
tempted to think that this animal exiſted equally 
in America and in Aſia. With a little attention, 
however, it is eaſy to perceive, that Piſo, who; 
in this article, as well as in moſt parts of his 
work, is but the n 1 bog not 
| only 


Hyſtrir cauda e tenuĩ, inedictath d extrema aculeo· | 
rum experte; Briſon, quad. 5. 87. . | 
Hyſtrix longius caudatus, e a J An. 

Franc. Eguin. p. 1532 
Cuandu, Brafilienſibus, 2 1g 
Chat Epineux ; Deſmarchais,. tom. 3 3 þ. 30z · PR; 
* Jac, Bontii, Hiſt, Indiae Orient. p· 54. 
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only :copied' Maregrave's figure af the cbendou 
imo hisrhiſtory of Braſil but likewiſe engraved 
im again for Bontius's work, which he digeſted 
and publiſhed. Hence, thong weave the fi- 
gore of che coendeu in Bontius, we muſt not 
conclade that it exifis:in; Java, or in any other 
part af the Eaff Indies, nor take this figure: for 
that of the — — iorhich\. and thie 
coenddu there is no fimilarity, nd that Daſh 
have quillt or ſpin es... 


It. is to Ximenes;: and afetmeards;ye. Hernans 


dez, that we owe our firſt ktowledge of this ant» 
mal which they have pointed out under the 
Mexican name of Hoizrlacubtzin: The tlacus 
at in is the opoſfum; and 'bvirzilacuatzin ſhould 
be tranflared the dich or ſpinous opoſſum. This 
dienomination has been ill applied; for theſe ani- 

mals have very little reſemblance... | Marcgrave 
has wot adopted this Mexican name, but calls 
the animal by its Braſilian-name; cuandu. Marc- 
grave, bowever, ought to have perceived, chat 
his Braſilian cuandu was the ſame animal with 
the hoitztlacuatzin of Mexico, eſpetially as his 
figure and deſcription correſpond. very well with 
thoſe of Hernandez, and as Lact, the editor and 
commentator of Marcgrave, ſays, in expreſs 
terms nt W tlacuatzin 4 Benn. 


0 Videtur eſſe idem FOE aut altem ſimile 0 Fr. 
Nimenès deſcribit ſub nomine Tlaquatzin ſpinoſi · Dr Lact, 


annotatio in cap... A. G.  Maregrave, pag. 233: 
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and the hands, ath: probably: the — 
From che few notices? te bę oo p r. 
yellers d it /appears-that thers ave: ty varieties 
of theſe ahimöle which che maburaliſtb hate c 


_ from. iſ into * er 
iſtinct ſpecies, namelys tha great and he mel 
cuandu 1. Bu the eyror, or he negligence ot. 
Piſo, is appatentʒ fur, chongh he gives theſe 
coendous in twg. ſeparate; axtielas, and ſeema t 
regard them s diſtinct ſpeeies, he repieſents 
both by the ſame, figure; Heng we are gntitied 
to pronguncę them to be the ſame anioadls; There 
are alſo ſome naturaliſts who! not only mekę 

two ſpecies of the great and ſmall eoendou, but 
wk ſeparated. them froto thie hoitzflachatzin, 
and given the whole: throe as different animale; 


[ acknowledge, indeed; that „though the coens 

dou and hoitztlacuatzin are probably the ſame gl 
animal, their identity is not ſo certain * e 

the great and {mall den. ab ic mans» 


* Cuandu major ; 22 hit, dug vt 324 . . 355 
cuandu ſeu cuandy minor; Piſen. 1d, pag. 99. fg. ibid. . 


+ Hyſtrix Jongius caudatys, brevioribns aculeis; Herre, 
Hiſt. Nat. de la. Fr. equinox. Per chic, pag. 3 e 
minor; Leucopheus, Gouandou; id ibid. ü 

Hyftrix cauda longiſſima tenui, medietate exproms ph Us 
rum experte. Hyſtrix Americanus major; Le grand Pore-epic 
4 Amerique ; Briſ.. Regn. anim, fag. 130. Hyſtrix cauda 
longiſſima, tenui medietate extrema aculeorum experte · 
2 Hyſtrix Americanus; Le porc-epig d Amerigue. Id. pags 129. 
, Hyſtrix aculeis apparentibus, cauda brevi et craſſa · Hyſtrix 
novae Hiſpaniae · Le pere. qpic de 1s noyvelle Eſpague. 19. pag: 


127. 
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However this matter Rands, Aedesdedb e 
ot the poreupine: The former is much ſmaller. 
His head and mus zle are proportionally ſhorter; 
He har no plume: or creſt on his head, and his 
pPper lip 18 not divided. He bas a long rail; 
but that of the porcupine is very ſhort. He is 
rather a"carnivorous than à frugivorous animal; 
for he endeavours to ſurpriſe birds? ſmall 2 


drupeds; and poultry *, while the boteupine lives 
upon 3 roots, and fruit. Like the 


bedge-hog, h e ſleeps during the day, and moves 
about in the night. He elimbs trees f, and ſu- 
spende Kimſelf by the tail upon the branches: 
He may be tamed. He commonly lives in, e- 
levated places Þ ; and he is found through the 
whole continent of America, from Brafil and 
mea. as far as e N and the ſouthern 


JYL; II Kies 55 Parti 
» This fad, which xray Ws 400 Fiſo, is | 
not certain; for Hernandez, on the contrary, wb that the 
boitztlacuatzin feeds upon fruits. : 
+ Scandit arbores ſed tardo greſſu, quia polliee caret; de- 
ſcendens autem caudam circumvolvit he labatur, admodum 
enim metuit lapſum, nec ſalire potelt ; Marcgrav. Hiſt. nat. 
Braſ p. 233. We ſpied a porcupine upon a ſmall tree, 
which we cut down for the pleaſure of ſeeing the animal fall, 
e is very fat, and the natives eat his s flelh; Vagage d: 
la Hontan, tom. I. p. 2. 
t Carnem habet bonam et pergratam; ; nam afſatam ſaepe 
. comedi;et ab incolis valde aeſtimatur; A p. 233-—His 
| fleſh is very good, and it is ſcalded, like that of the hog. But 
the ſavage women -previoufly pull off all the quills from his 
back, of which they make various trinkets. After being 
ſealded, waſhed, and roaſted on a ſpit, it is of equal value 
with a pig; et de I Amerique par Denis, tom. 2. þ. 324 
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parts of Canada. Bur 1] orcupine i is confined 
to tlie warm regions of the Old Continent. <P 
'By conferring the name of poreupine upon 
the coendou, the ſame powers have alſo been a- 
ſeribed ee hin, particularly that of ſhooting his 
quills. It is aſtoniſhing, that naturaliſts and 
voyagers ſhould agree in this fact, and that Pi- 


ſo, who ought to have been leſs ſuperſtitious, 


becauſe he was a phyſician; ſhould gravely tell 


us; that the quills of the coendou piefee the fleth 
by their / proper force, and penetrate into 
the bowels of an animal. Though theſe facts 
be evidently #bſurd, Ray is the firſt author who 
denied them. But how many abſurdities have 
been expoſed by. men of ſenſe, which are ſtill 
daily;affirmed. by other men who believe my 
poſſeſs a-greater portion 8 


8 UP PLEMEN T. 


1 Guiana there are two ſpecies of Coendous. 
The largeſt weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
They keep always on the higheſt trees. They 
eat none during the day. Their odour is very 
ſtrong, and is felt-at a great diſtance, The fe- 
males bring forth their young, to the number of 
wo, in the holes of trees. They feed on the 
leaves of theſe trees, and are not very common. 

Vol. VII. Ny Their 
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Their fleſh is extremely: good; and the Negroes 
prefer it to that of the paca. According to M. 
de la Borde, the two ſpecies never mix. They 
are never found in pairs, except in the ſeaſon of 
love. At other times, they are ſolitary; and 


the females never quit the tree in which they 


have brought forth. Theſe animals are apt. to 
bite; but their bite is not ſore or dangerqus. 

The individuals of the ſmall ſpecies weigh 20 
bout ſix pounds. They are not more numerous 
than the others, The tigers are deadly foes to 


the coendous; and they never APP, on the 
groups during the day. 
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The CANADA PORCUPINE®. 


"HI 8 animal lad never received a proper 


name. Placed by Nature in the deſert 
regions of North America, it enjoys an inde- 
pendent exiſtence, remote from man, from 
whom it has obtained no denomination, which 
is the firſt badge of his empire. Hudſon ha- 
ving diſcovered the land which it inhabits, we 


ſhall give it a name e which — that of its firſt | 
' maſter, | 
The Crna porcupine day ſhort ears, hid in the fur. 
The head, body, legs, and upper part of the tail, are, covered 
with ſoft, long, dark brown hair. On the upper part of the 
head, back, body, and tail, there are numbers of ſharp, ſtrong 
quills: The longeſt are on the back, the leaſt towards the head 
and ſides. The longeſt are three inches; but all are hid in 
the hair. Intermixed are ſome ſtiff ſtraggling hairs, three 
inches longer than the reſt, and tipt with dirty white. The 
under fide of the tail is white. There are four toes on the 
tore feet, five behind, each armed with long claws, hollowed 
on their under ſide. The form of the body is exactly that of 
the beaver, but is not half the ſize. One which Mr Banks 
brought from Newfoundland was about the ſize of a hare, 
but more * made. The tail was about ſix — 
long; Pennant's Synopf. of quad. p. 266. 
The porcupine "oem Hudſon's Bay; Edw. biſt. of Birds, 
p. 52. Ellis Voyag. p 42. Clerk's Vey. vol. 1. p. 177. 191. 
Cavia Hudſonis; Vein. guad p. 51. 


Hyſtrix aculeis ſub pilis occultis, cauda brevi et craſſa; = 
ſer. quad. p. 87. 
Hyſtrix dorſata, paimis tetradactylis, plantis pentadaQylis, | 


cauda mediocri, dorſo ſolo ſpinoſo; Tome At. nat. p. 76: 
| L'Urſon; Buffon. 
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maſter, and indicates, at the ſame time, its poig- 
nant and briſtly nature. Beſides, it was neceſ- 
ſary to beſtow a name upon it, to prevent its 
being confounded with the porcupine, or the 
coendou, which it reſembles in ſome characters, 
but differs ſo widely from them in all others, 
that it ought to be regarded as a particular ſpe- 
cies, It likewiſe belongs to a northern climate, 
while the other two are natives of the ſouth. 

Edwards, Ellis, and Cateſby, have all, men- 
tioned this animal. The figures given by the 
two firſt authors correſpond with ours; and we 
doubt not but they are the ſame fpecies. We 
are even tempted to believe, that the animal de- 
ſcribed and engraven by Seba *, under the name 
of a ſingular Eaft India porcupine, and which was 
afterwards pointed out by Klein , Briſſon I, 
and Linnaeus ||, in their methodical catalogues, 
by the characters given by Seba, might be the 
ſame with the animal under queſtion. This 
would not, as formerly remarked, be the only 
time that Seba has exhibited Amertehn animals 
as ihe to the Eaſt Indies. We cannot, 


however, 


* Porcus aculeatus ſylveſtris, ſive Hyſtriz orientalis ſingula- 
ris; Seba, vol. 1. p. 84. tab. 52. fig. 1. 

+ Acanthion cauda prolonga acutis pilis horrida, | in exity 
quaſi panniculata; Klein. de quad. p. 67. | 
t Hyſtrix cauda longiſſima, aculeis undique obſita, in ex- 
tremo panniculata. Hyſtrix orientalis. The Indian porcu- 

pine; Briſſon. regn. anim p. 131, 
{ Hyſtrix macroura, pedibus pentadactylis, cauda longiſſi· 
ma, aculeis clavatis; Linn ſyſt. nat. p. 77. 
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however, be ſo certain with regard to this ani- 
mal as we have been with ſeveral. others. We 
ſball only ſay, that the reſemblances appear to 
be very great, and the differences but flight; and 
that, as theſe animals are little known, the dif- 
ferences may be only individual varieties, or 
thoſe which diſtinguiſh males and females. 

The Canada porcupine might be called the | 
 briftly beaver. It is a native of the ſame coun- 
try, is of the ſame ſize, and has nearly the 
ſame figure. Like the beaver, it has two long, 
ſharp, and ſtrong cutting teeth in each jaw. In- 
dependent of its quills, which are ſhort, and al- 
moſt concealed among the hair, it has, like the 
beaver, a double fur, the firſt conſiſting of long 
ſoft hairs, and the ſecond of a down ſtill more 
ſoft. When the animal is young, the quills are 
proportionally larger, and more apparent, and 
the hairs are ſhorter and thinner than in the a- 
dults. 

This animal 9 all Kinds of ales; He 
retires and depoſits his excrements under the 
roots of hollow trees “. He ſleeps much, and 
teeds chiefly on the bark of the juniper buſhes, 
In winter, the ſnow ſerves him for drink; and, 
in ſummer, he drinks water, which he DE like 
a dog. The ſavages eat his fleſh, and clothe 


themſelves with his fur, after depriving 1 it of the 
ow and briſtles, 


| The 
* See Edwards, hiſt. of Birds, p. 52. | 
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dian animals which have ſome reſemblance 
to. our hedgehog, but differ ſo much from it as 
to conſtitute a diſtinct Wien. This is apparent, 


N independent 


* The Tendrac, or Afiatic hedgehog, with a long lender 
_noſe, ſhort rounded ears, and ſhort legs. The upper part of 
the body is covered with ſhort ſpines, white, and marked croſs 
the middle with ruſt colour. The face, throat, belly, but- 
' tocks, and legs are thinly covered with whitiſh, fine, but hard 
hair. The tail is very ſhort, and covered with ſpines. About 
the noſe there are ſome hairs above two inches Jong. It is of 
| the ſize of a mole. ; 

The other, or the Tanrec, is rather larger. It is covered 
with ſpines only on the top and hind part of the head, che 
tap and ſides of the neck, and the ſhoulders; the longeſt were 
on the upper part of the neck, and ſtood erect. The reſt of 
the body was covered with yellowiſh briſtles, among which 
were intermixed ſome that were black, and much longer than 
the others. Each of theſe animals, which are varieties of the 
ſame ſpecies, had five toes on each foot; Pennant's Synop/. of 
: quad. p. 317. 
Erinaceus Americanus albus; Seba, tom. 1. p. 78. tab. 49- 
- fig- 3.— This hedgehog, which Seba ſays was ſent to him 
from Amboyna, has ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the tendrac, 
that it muſt be the ſame animal; and, if it is a native of Ma- 
dagaſcar, it ought not to be found in America, With regard 
- to this animal, Seba is wrong in every article; for it neither 


belongs to America, nor is it white, but only leſs brown than 
our European hedgehog. 
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independent of: 1nſpeQion: or.ccomparifan;: far 
they, nevgr-roll; themſelves: vp: into 4 hall l 
the. hedgehog; and belides, the:tanrecs are found. 
in Madagaſcar; where there are; alſo. hedgehogs. 
of the lame kind with, urge xrhich bear. pot the 

name of tanrec, but; are d. Sor a Fo 18 2 9 Ates 
There ſeems. to he two ſpecies! ox. perhaps. two. 
races of tanrecs: The firſt, which is nearly as 
large as our hedgehog, has a muzzle propor- 
tionally longer than the ſecond its ears are al- 
ſo more apparent, and it has fewer briſtles 
than the other, to which we have given the 


name of Tendrac, to diſtinguiſh it from the firſt. 


This tendrac is not larger than a great rat. Its 
muzzle and ears are ſhorter than thoſe of the 
tanrec, which laſt is covered with ſmaller briſtles, 
but equally numerous with thoſe of the hedge- 
hog. The tendrac, on the contrary, has no 
ſpines but on the head, the neck, and the withers, 
the reſt of the body being covered with coarſe 
hair, like hogs briſtles, 8 

Theſe ſmall animals, which have ſhort legs, 
move very ſlowly. They grunt and wallow 
in the mire like hogs f. They are fond of 
water, in which they dwell longer than upon 
land. They are caught in ſalt water, canals, 
and in ſmall gulfs of the ſea. They are very 


ardent 


Voyage a Madagaſcar, par Flacourt, p. 152. 
+ Recueil des voyages qui ont ſervir à Fetabliflement de la 
Compagnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. 1. p- 412. 
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ardent in their amours, and multiply greatly *. 

They dig holes in the ground, into which they 
retire, and lie in a torpid ſtate during ſeveral 
months. In this ſtate, their hair falls off, which 
grows again after — 65 awake. They are gene- 
rally very fat; and, though their fleſh be iungln 
mn WY. the Indians eat it with Lern 
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C „ Relation * Fr. Canche, p. W de la Com- 
paguie des Indes de Hollande, p. 412, 
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SECOND VIEW or NATURE. 


I NDIVIDUALS, whatever their kind or num- 
ber may be, are of no value in the univerſe. 
Species are the only exiſtences in Nature; for they 
are equally antient and permanent with herſelf. 
To form a diſtin& idea of this ſubject, we ſhall 
not conſider ſpecies as a collection or ſucceſſion 
of ſimilar individuals, but as a whole, indepen- 
dent of number and of time, always active and 
always the ſatire ; a whole, which has been rec- 
koned one in the works of creation, and, there- 


fore, conſtitutes only a unit in Nature. Of all 
thoſe units, the human ſpecies holds the firſt 


rank: The others, from the elephant to the mite, 
from the cedar to the hyſſop, are in the ſecond 
and third orders. Though different in form, in 
ſubſtance, and even in life, each retains its pro- 
per place, ſubſiſts by itſelf, defends itſelf againſt 
the others, and the whole together repreſent 
animated Nature, who ſupports, and will con- 
tinue to ſupport herſelf in the ſame manner as 
we now behold her. A day, a year, an age, or 
any given portion of time, conſtitutes no part of 
her duration. Time itſelf relates only to indi- 
viduals, to beings whoſe exiſtence is fugitive. 
But the exiſtence of ſpecies is conſtant; their 
permanence produces duration, and their diffe- 
Vol. VII. M rences 
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rences give riſe to number. Let us conſider 
ſpecies in this light; let us give to each an equal 
right to the indulgence and ſupport of Nature, 
To her they are all equally dear; for, on each 
of them, ſhe has beſtowed the means * ſubſiſt- 
ing, and of laſting as long as herſelf. $1 
Let us now ſuppoſe the'ſpecies to Sande pls 
ces with the individual. We have already ſeen 
what Nature is in relation to man; let us next 
conſider in what light ſhe would appear to a be- 
ing who repreſented the whole human ſpecies. 
In the ſpring, the verdure of the fields revives, 
the buds and flowers expand, the bees recover 
from their torpid ſtate, the ſwaſlow-returns to 
our land, the nightingale chants. the, ſong of love, 
the ram friſks, the bull lows with: defire, and all 
animated creatures are eager to join and to 
multiply their ſpecies; we have then no idea 
but that of reproduction and the increaſe of life. 
On the other hand, when the dark ſeaſon of 
cold and froſt approaches, animated beings 
become indifferent, and even avoid each other; 
the inhabitants of the air deſert our climates, 
thoſe of the water loſe their freedom under 
vaults of ice; moſt animals grow torpid, and 
dig retreats for themſelves in the ground; the 
earth hardens, the plants wither, and the trees, 
deprived of their foliage, bend under loads of 
ſnow and hoar-froſt ; every object excites the 
idea of languor and annihilation. But theſe i- 
£deas of renovation and deſtruction, or rather 
theſe 
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theſe images of death and life, however great 
and general they appear, are only individual and 
particular. Man, as an individual, thinks in this 
manner: But the being whom we have ſubſtitu- 
ted for the ſpecies, thinks and judges in a man- 
ner more ſublime and general. In this alternate 
deſtruction and renovation, in all theſe ſucceſ- 
ſive viciſſitudes, he perceives only permanence 
and duration. The ſeaſon of one year is to 
him the ſame as that of the preceding, the ſame 
as that of millions of ages. The thouſandth a- 
nimal, in the order of generation, is the ſame to 
him as the, firſt. In fine, if man lived for ever, 
if all the: beings which ſurround him exiſted in 
the ſame manner as they do at preſent, the idea 
of time would vaniſh, and the individual would | 
become the ſpecies. 

Why ſhould we not * Nation, bor a 
few moments, under this new aſpect? In truth, 
man comes into this world enveloped in dark- 
neſs. The mind being equally naked with the 
body, he is born without knowledge and with- 
out defence. He brings nothing with him 
but paſſive qualities. He is obliged to receive 
the impreſſions of objects on his organs; the 
light ſhines long on his eyes before he can re- 
cogniſe it. At firſt, he receives every thing from 
Nature, and makes her no returns. But, as ſoon 
as his ſenſes have acquired ſtrength and activity, 
as ſoon as he can compare his ſenſations, he re- 
flects upon the univerſe; he forms ideas, and 


retains, 
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retains, extends, and combines them. Man, e- 
ſpecially when he has been inſtructed, is not a 
{imple individual: He repreſents, in a great mea- 
ſure, the whole human ſpecies. - He begins with 
receiving from his parents the knowledge which 
had been tranſmitted to them from their fathers ; 
thus, by means of the divine arts of writing and 
printing, the preſent age is, in ſome meaſure, i- 
dentified with thoſe that are paſt. | This accu- 
mulation, in one man, of the experience of ma- 
ny centuries, extends the limits of his being to 
infinity, He is no more a ſimple individual, 
born, like other animals, with the capacity of 
attending to preſent ſenſations alone: He is 
nearly the being we ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
whole ſpecies, He reads what is paſt, ſees the 
preſent, and judges of the future; and, in the 
torrent of time, which carries off and abſorbs all 
the individuals of the univerſe, he perceives that 
the ſpecies are permanent, and Nature invariable. 
The relations of objects being always the ſame, 
to him the order of time appears to be nothing. 
In his eyes, the laws of renovation only coun- 
terbalance thoſe of permanence; A continual 
ſucceſſion of ſimilar beings is, in effect, equiva- 


lent only to the perpetual exiſtence of one of 
theſe beings. 


What purpoſes, then, are ſerved by this vaſt 
train of generations, this immenſe profuſion of 
germs, many thouſands of which are abortive 
for one that ſucceeds? Does not this perpetual 


propagation 
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propagation of beings, which are inceſſantly de- 
ſtroyed and renewed, uniformly exhibit the ſame 
ſcene, and occupy neither more nor leſs of Na- 
ture? From whence proceed thoſe alterations of 
life and death, thoſe laws of growth and decay, 

all thoſe Wr vieiſſitudes, and all thoſe re- 
iterated repreſentations of one and the ſame 
thing ? They are derived from the very eſſence 
of Nature, and depend on the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the univerſal machine ; the Whole of which 
is fixed and ſtable; but each of its parts being 
capable of motion, the general movements of 
the celeſtial bodies ave produced the particular 
motions of this terreſtrial globe. The penetra- 
ting forces by which theſe immenſe bodies are a- 
nimated, by which they act reciprocally upon 
each other at a diſtance, animate at the ſame 
time every particle of matter; and this mutual 
propenſity of all the parts toward each other, is 
the firſt bond of beings, the principle of conſi- 
ſtence and permanency in Nature, and the ſup- 
port of harmony in the univerſe. The great 
combinations give riſe to the ſmaller relations: 
The motion of the earth on its own axis having 
divided the portions of duration into day and 
night, all its animated inhabitants have their 
times of light and of darkneſs, of waking and 
ſleeping. The action of the ſenſes, and the mo- 
tions of the members, which conſtitute a great 
part of the animal oeconomy, are related to this 
firſt combination, Would there be ſenſes alive 


* to 
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to light in a world. where perpetual darkneſs 
reigned? 


The inclinstiun of eee 


ducing, i in its annual motion round the ſun, con- 
ſiderable changes of heat and cold, which we 
call ſeaſont, all vegetables have alſo, either totally or 
partially, their ſeaſons of life and of death. The 
fall of the leaves and fruits, the withering of 
herbs, and the deſtruction of inſects, depend en- 
tirely on this ſecond combination. In climates 
where it does not take place, the life of vegetables 
is never ſuſpended, and every inſect completes 
its peculiar period of exiſtence. Under the line, 
where the four ſeaſons make but one, the earth 
is always covered with flowers, the trees are in 
perpetual verdure, and Nature enjoys a conti- 
nual ſpring. 

The particular conſtitution of animals and of 
plants 1s relative to the general temperature of 
the earth, and this temperature depends on the 
ſituation or diſtance of the earth from the ſun. 
If removed to a greater diſtance, our animals and 
plants could neither live nor vegetate. The wa- 
ter, the ſap, the blood, all the liquors, would 
loſe their fluidity: At a ſmaller diſtance, they 
would vaniſh and diſſipate in vapour. Ice and 
fire are the elements of death ; temperate heat 
is the firſt germ of life. 

Ihe living particles diffuſed through organized 
bodies are related, both by their activity and 
number, to the particles of light, which ſtrike 


and 
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and periettate all matter with their heat. Where - 


ever the rays of the ſun can heat the earth; its 
with animals. Even ice itſelf, as ſoon: as it diſ- 
ſolves into water, ſeems to be fecundated. This 
element is more fertile than chat of the earth: 
From heat it receives motion and life. The ſea 
produces, every ſeaſon, more animals than the 
earth ſuſtains: But it produces fewer vegetables. 
Hence all the animals which inhabit the ocean, 
by not having, like thoſe on the land, a perma- 
nent ſtock of vegetable ſubſtances to ſupport 
them, are under the neceſſity of feeding up- 
on each other; and to this combination * 
immenſe multiplication is to be referred. 

Every ſpecies having been originally ed | 
the firſt individuals ſerved as a model to their 
deſcendants. The body of each animal or ve- 
getable is a mould, to which are aſſimilated in- 
differently the organic particles of all animals or 
vegetables which have been deſtroyed by death 
or conſumed by time. The brute particles, 
which formed part of their compoſition, return 
to the common maſs of inanimated matter. But 
the organic particles, whoſe duration is perma- 
nent, are reſumed by organized bodies: They 
are firſt extracted from the earth by vegetables, 
then abſorbed by animals which feed upon ve- 
getables, and-thus ſerve for the expanſion, ſup- 
port, and growth of both. By circulating per- 
petually from body to body, they animate all 


organized 
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organized beings. The ſtock of theſe living ſubs. 
ſtances is always the ſame. They vary only in 
form, or in difference of appearance. In fertile 
ages, during the times of the greateſt popula- 
tion, the whole ſurface of the earth ſeems to be 
covered with men, domeſtic animals, and uſeful 
plants. But, during the period of famine and 
depopulation, the ferocious animals, noxious in- 
ſects, paraſitical plants, and uſeleſs herbs, reſume, 
in their turn, dominion over the earth. Theſe 
changes, ſo ſenſible to man, are perfectly indif- 
ferent to Nature: The ſilk- worm, ſo precious tous, 
is to her only the caterpillar of the mulberry tree. 
Though this caterpillar, which miniſters to our 
luxury, ſhould diſappear, though the plants 
which nouriſh our domeſtic animals ſhould be 
devoured by other caterpillars, though others 
ſhould threaten with deſtruction the ſubſtance 
of our corns before the harveſt, in fine, though 
man and the larger animals ſhould be ſtarved by 
the inferior tribes, Nature would not be leſs full, 
nor leſs alive. She protects not one at the ex- 
pence of another; ſhe equally ſupports the whole. 
But, with regard to individuals, ſhe knows not 
number, and views them only as ſucceſſive ima- 
ges of the ſame impreſſion, as fugitive ſhadows, 
of which the ſpecies is the ſubſtance. 

There exiſts, therefore, in the earth, air, and 
waters, a determined quantity of organic matter 
which nothing can deſtroy, and, at the ſame 


time, a determined number of moulds 1 
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of aſſimilating i it and theſe; moulds are perpe- 
tually annihilated and renewed. This number 
of moulds, or individuals, though variable in 
every ſpecies, is, upon the whole, always the, 
ſame, always proportioned to the quantity of 
living matter. If this matter were redundant, 
if it were not at all times equally occupied, and 
entirely abſorbed by the moulds which already | 
exiſt, it would form others, and produce new 
ſpecies. Being alive, it never remains without 
action; and its union with brute matter is ſuffi- 
cient to conſtitute organized bodies. It is to 
this great combination, or rather to this inva- 
riable proportion, that Nature owes. her form 
and conſiſtencgeQ. 

As the laws of Nature as e the rag wag 
ſupport, and equilibrium, of the ſpecies, are 
fixed and permanent, ſhe would uniformly, ex- 
hibit the ſame appearances, and, in all climates. 
and times, would be abſolutely and relatively 
the ſame, if her complexion did not vary almoſt, 
infinitely in individual forms. The. impreſſion. 
of each ſpecies is a- figure, the principal features 
of which are engraven in characters which can 
never be effaced. But all the acceſſory ſhades. 
and touches are greatly diverſified;. no indivi- 
dual has a perfect reſemblance to another ; 3 no. 
ſpecies exiſts without a number of varieties. In 
the human ſpecies, which bears the ſtrongeſt 
marks of divinity, the impreſſion varies from. 
white to black, from ſmall to great, &c. The 

Vor. VII. N 1 Laplander, 


Laplander, the Pata gonian, the Hottentot, the 
European, the American, and the Negro, though 
ſprung from the ſame er have KA no means 
the ſimilarity of brothers. | ; 
All ſpecies, therefore, are ſubject to individual | 
differences: But the conſtant varieties; which are 
perpetuated through ſucceffive generations, belong 
not equally to every ſpecies. The more digni- 
hed the ſpecies, its figure is the more fixed, and 
admits of fewer varieties. The multiplication: 
of animals being inverſely proportional to their | 
magnitude, and the poſſibility of differences be- | 
ing in the direct proportion to the numbers | 
they produce, there muſt neceſſarily be more | 
varieties among the ſmall than the large ani- | 
mals, and, for the ſame reaſon, a greater num- 
ber of ſpecies which make a near approach to 
each other. In large animals, the unity of the 
ſpecies is more fixed, and the diſtance which ſe- 
parates them is alſo more extended. How many 
varieties and neighbouring ſpecies accompany, 
follow, or precede the ſquirrel, the rat, and o- 
ther ſmall quadrupeds, while the majeſtic ele- 
phant walks alone, and without a wy at the 
head of the whole? 
The brute matter, of which the n of 4 
earth is compoſed, is a virgin or untouched ſub- 
ſtance, that has undergone no alterations. But 
the whole has been more than once put in mo- 
tion, and diſturbed by the hand of Nature. The 
globe of the earth has been penetrated by fire, 
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and afterwards covered and diſordered by water. 


The ſand which fills the interior parts af the 


earth is a vitrified matter. The thick beds of 
clay which cover its ſurface, are only the ſame 
ſand decompoſed by the operation of the waters. 
Granite, free ſtone, flint, and all the metals, are 
nothing but this ſame vitrified matter, the par- 

ticles of which are united, condenſed, or ſepa- 
rated, according to the laws of their affinity. 
All theſe ſubſtances are perfectly inanimate: 
They exiſt, and will continue to exiſt, indepen- 


dent of animals and vegetables. But there are 


many other ſubſtances, which, though they 
appear to be equally / inanimate, derive their 
origin from organized bodies: Marble, lime- 
ſtone, chalk, and marle, are compoſad of the 
ſpoils of ſhells, and of thoſe ſmall animals 
which, forming the water of the ſea in- 
to ſtone, produce coral, and all the madrepores, 
the varieties of which are numberleſs, and the 
quantity almoſt immenſe; Pit coal, turf, and 
other ſubſtances, alſo found in the ſuperior ſtra- 
ta of the earth, are nothing but the reſidue of 
vegetables more or leſs corrupted and conſumed, 
In fine, there are other ſubſtances, though fewer 
in number, ſuch as pumice ſtones, ſulphur, the 
{coriae of iron, aſbeſtos, and lava, which have been 
thrown out by volcanoes, and produced by a ſecond 
action of fire upon the original matters. To theſe 
three great combinations may be fenen all the 


relations 
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relations of brute matter, _ all the ſubſtances 
of the mineral kingdom. 

The laws of affinity, by which che er 
particles of theſe different ſubſtances ſeparate 
from each other, in order to unite among them- 
ſelves, and form homogeneous maſſes, are the 
ſame with that general law by which the celef- 
tial bodies act upon one another. Their exer- 
tions are mutual, and proportioned to their maſ- 
ſes and diſtances. Globules of water, of ſand, 
or of metal, act upon each other in the Litas 
manner as the earth acts upon the moon: And, 
if theſe laws of affinity have hitherto been re- 
garded as different from thoſe of gravity, it muſt 
be aſcribed to the confined views we have taken 
of the ſubject. Figure, which, in the celeſtial 
bodies, has almoſt no effect upon their mutual 
action, becauſe the diſtance is too great, has great 
influence when the diſtance is very ſmall. If 
the earth and moon, inſtead of a ſpherical figure, 
were both ſhort cylinders, and equal throughout 
in their diameters, their reciprocal action would 
not be ſenſibly altered by this difference of fi- 
gure, becauſe the diſtance of all the parts of the 
moon from thoſe of the earth would be very 


little changed. But, if theſe ſame globes were 


cylinders of great extent, and placed near each 
other, the law of their reciprocal action would 
appear to be very different ; becauſe the relative 
diſtances of their parts would be greatly varied. 
Hence, whenever figure becomes a principle in 


diſtance, 
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diſtance, the law ſeems to vary; woos hs in fad. 


it remains always the ſame. 1 

From this principle, the human intelle& may 
advance one ſtep farther, and penetrate deeper 
into the operations of Nature. We are ignorant 
of the figure of the conſtituent particles of bo- 
dies. Water, air, earth, metals, and all homo- 
geneous ſubſtances, are unqueſtionably compoſed 
of elementary particles, which are ſimilar among 


themſelves, but whoſe figure is unknown. Po- 


ſterity, by the aid of calculation, may diſcloſe 
this now Ng of knowledge, and aſcertain, with 


conſiderable preciſion, the figure of the elements 
of bodies. They will-take the principle we have 
eſtabliſhed as the baſis of their reaſoning : AN 
matter is attracted in the inverſe ratio of the 


fquare of the dz lance ; and this Iaw ſeems to ad- 


mit of no variation in particular attractions,” but 
what ariſes from the figure of the conſtituent par- 
ticles of each ſubſtance ; becauſe this figure enters 
as an element or principle into the diſtance. Hence, 
when they diſcover, by reiterated experiments, 
the law of attraction in any particular ſubſtance, 
they may find, by calculation, the figure of its 
conſtituent particles. To make this matter 
more clear, let us ſuppoſe, that, by placing mer- 
cury on a perfectly poliſhed ſurface, we find, 
by experiment, that this fluid metal is always 
attracted in the inverſe ratio of the cube of the 
diſtance, we muſt inveſtigate, by the rules of 
alle potion, what figure gives this expreſſion ; 


and 
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and this figure will be chat of the conſtituent 
particles of mereury. If, from theſe experi- 
ments, it appeared that the attraction of ,mercu- 
ry was in the inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the 
diſtance, it would be demonſtrated that its con- 
ſtituent particles are ſpherical; becauſe a ſphere 
is the only figure which obſerves this law, and, 
at whatever diſtance globes are placed, the law, 
of their attraction is always the ſame. 19 
Newton conjectured, that chemical affinities, 
which are nothing but the particular attractions 
we have mentioned, were produced by laws ſi- 
milar to thoſe of gravitation. But he ſeems not 
to have perceived, that all theſe particular laws 
were only {imple modifications of the general 
law, and that they appeared to be different, on- 
ly becauſe, at very ſmall diſtances, the figure of 
atoms which attract each other has a greater 
influence upon the expreſſion of this law, gp 
the maſs of matter. | 
Upon this theory, however, the intimate 
knowledge of the compoſition of brute. matter 
ſolely depends. The baſis of all matter is the 
ſame ; and the form of it would likewiſe be the 
ſame, if the figure of its conſtituent particles 
were perfectly ſimilar. One homogeneous ſub- 
ſtance cannot differ from another, but in pro- 
portion to the difference of the figures of their 
primitive particles. A body, of which all the 
particles are ſpherical, ought to be one half ſpe- 
cifically lighter than another whole . particles 
are 
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are cubical ; becauſe the firft, by touching each 
other only in points, leave intervals equal to the 
{paces they- occupy, while the cubical particles 
unite without leaving the ſmalleſt void, and, 
conſequently, form a matter one half heavier 
than the firſt,” Though figures may be infinitely 
varied, they ſeem not to be ſo numerous in Na- 

ture as might be imagined; for ſhe has fixed 
the limits of gravity and levity. Gold and air 
are the two extremes of denſity All the figures 
admitted by Nature, therefore, are comprehend- 
ed between theſe two terms; and all thoſe 
which would have produced heavier or te, po 
ſubſtances have been rejected. 5 - 
When I ſpeak of figures employed _ Natuye) 5 
mean not that they are neceſſarily,” or even 
exactly, ſimilar to thoſe geometrical figures 
which exiſt in our imagination. We make laws 
by ſuppoſition, and we render them ſimple by 
abſtraction. There are, perhaps, neither exact 
cubes, nor perfect ſpheres in the univerſe. But, 
as nothing exiſts without form, and as, accor- 
ding to the diverſity of ſubſtances, the figures of 
the elements are different, ſome of them muſt 
neceſſarily approach to the ſphere, the cube, and 
all the other regular figures which we have con- 
ceived. The preciſe, the abſolute, the abſtract, 
which ſo often preſent themſelves to our minds, 
can have no real exiſtence, becauſe all objects 
are related, differ only by almoſt imperceptible 
ſhades, and are alljed by approximation. In 
the 
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the ſame manner, when I mention one ſubſtance 
as being entirely full, becauſe it is compoſed of 
cubical particles, and another as being only half 
_ becauſe its conſtituent particles are ſpherical, 
I ſpeak only comparatively, and mean not that 
ſuch ſubſtances really exiſt ;- for we know from 
experience, that, in crantſparent bodies, ſuch as 
glaſs, which is both denſe and heavy, the quan- 
tity of matter is very ſmall in proportion to the 
extent of the intervals; and it might be de- 
monſtrated, that gold, which is the denſeſt ſpe- 
cies of matter, contains more vacuities * 
ſubſtance. 
The conſideration of the 8 of Nature is the 
object of rational mechanics; that of ſenſible mecha- 
nics is only a combination of particular powers, 
and is reduced to the art of conſtructing machines. 
Neceſſity and convenience have at all times in- 
ſured the culture of this art. The antients excel- 
led in it as well as the moderns. But rational 
mechanics is a ſcience invented in our days. All 
philoſophers, from Ariſtotle to Deſcartes, have 
reaſoned like the vulgar upon the nature of mo- 
tion. They have uniformly miſtaken the ef- 
fet for the cauſe, They knew no force but 
thar of impulſion, to which they attributed the 
effects of other forces, and referred to it all the 
phaenomena of the univerſe. If the. notion 
had been plauſible, or even poſſible, this impul- 
ſion, which they regarded as the ſole cauſe, muſt 
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1 1 and which continuadl- 
55 ewerted itſelf in all places; and: at all times. 


The oppoſite was daily demonſtrated to them. 
Did they not perceide, that, in bodies at reſt, 
this force had no exiſtence; that, in projected 
bodies, it ſubſiſted but a ſhort time, and was 
ſoon deſtroyed by reſiſtence; that; to rene vy : . 
a freſh"impulſe was neceſſary; and chat; conſe= 
quently; ſo far from being a general cauſe, it 
was only a ede OY eee, gh mote 
general effects rf HOO n de 
Now, a general eck is „het Susis be 
called a cauſe; for the real cauſe of this effect 
can never be known to us; becauſe all our 
knowledge is derived from compariſon ; and an 


effect: being ſuppoſed general, and belonging e- 


qually to all matter, we can compare it to no- 

thing, and, of courſe;' can know it only by the 
fact. Hence attraction, or gravity; being a ge- 

neral effect common to all matter, and demon- 
ſtrated by the fact, it ought to be regarded as a 
cauſe; and to it ſhould be referred all other 

particular cauſes, and even that of impulſion, 
ſince it is leſs general and leſs conſtant. The 

difficulty is to perceive how impulſion can be 


an effect of attraction. If we reflect on the 


communication of motion by impulſe, we will 
be perſuaded that it can only be tranſmitted from 
one body to another by elaſticity, and that all 
the hypotheſes concerning the communication 
of motion in hard bodies, are mere fancies, 
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which have no exiſtence in Nature. A body 
| perfectly hard or perfectly elaſtic, is a creature 
of imagination. Neither the one nor the other 
really exiſt; becauſe nothing exiſts abſolutely 
eee eee eee 
only the abſolute or extreme of a thing. 0 

If chere was no elaſticity in matter, thabd 
could be no impulſive force, When we throw 
a ſtone, the motion which it acquires is commu- 
nicated to it by the elaſticity of the arm. When 
a body in motion meets another at reft, how-can 
we congeive that the one ſhould communicate 
motion to the other in any other mannerthan by 
compreſſing the ſpring of the elaftic partieles it 
contains, which, by recovering itſelf immedi- 
ately after compreſſion, gives to the whole maſs 
the ſame force that it received.' We cannot com- 
prehend how a perfectly hard body ſhould admit 
this force, or receive motion. Beſides, the in- 
quiry is uſeleſs, as no ſuch body exiſts. All bo- 
dies, on the contrary, are endowed with elaſti- 
city. Experiments on electricity prove that 
its force is elaſtic, and belongs to matter in ge- 
neral. Though, therefore, no other elaſticity 
exiſted in the interior parts of bodies but that 
of this electrical matter, it would be ſufficient 
for the communication of motion; and, conſe- 
quently, to this great ſpring, as a general effect, 
the particular cauſe of War muſt de a- 
ſcribed. 


Now, 
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Now, if we reflect upon the mechaniſm of 
elaſticity, we ſhall find, that its force depends 
on that of attraction. To obtain a clearer per» 
ception of this ſubject, let us ſuppoſe the moſt 
ſimple. ſpring, a ſolid angle. of iron; or of any o- 
ther hard ſubſtance: What will be the reſult of 
compreſſing it ? We oblige the parts adjacent to 
the top of the angle to bend, or to ſeparate a 
little from each other ; and, the moment che preſ- 
ſure is removed, they approach each other as : 
formerly. + Their adheſion, from which the co- 
heſion of bodies reſults, is well known to be an 
effect of their mutual attraction. When the ſpring 
is preſſed, this adheſion is not deſtroyed; be- 


_ though the partieles are ſeparated, they are 


not ſo far removed from each other as to put them 


beyond their ſphere of mutual attraction. Of 


courſe, as ſoon as the preſſure ceaſes, this force 
is again exerted, the ſeparated parts approach, 

and their ſpring is reſtored. If, on the other 
hand, by a preſſure too violent, they are removed 
beyond the ſphere of their attraction, the ſpring 
breaks; becauſe the compreſſing force has been 
greater than that of coheſion, or than that of the 
mutual attraction, which keeps the particles to- 
gether. Hence elaſticity can exert itſelf only in 
proportion to the coheſion of the particles of 
matter, that is, in proportion as they are united 
by the force of their mutual attraction; and, 

conſequently, elaſticity in general, which alone 
can produce impulſion, and the * itſelf, 
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3 theſe ideas appear to me; Lex 
pect not to ſee them adopted. The people ne- 
ver reaſon but from their ſenſations; and natural 
philoſophers judge from their prejudices; All 
theſe muſt, therefore,” be ſet aſide, and very 
Few, will remain to form a proper Judgment, 
But this is the fate of Truth; ſhes" content 
with a few admirers, and is abways loſt i in a 
crowd: Though at all times auguſt and ma- 


jeſtic, ſhe is often obſcured by fantaſtie notions, 


or totally effaced by brilliant chimeras. This, 
however, is the manner in which I view and 


underſtand Nature; and perhaps ſhe is ſtill more 


ſimple: A ſingle force is the cauſe of the phat- E- 
nomena exhibited by brute matter; and this 
force, when combined with that of heat, pro 


duces thoſe living particles on which all the &: 
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1 ful on largeſt 5 eds 2 
ing noxious, he is at the ſame time extremely 


uſeleſs, The enormous diſproportiontof his legs, 
of which © thoſe Before are double the Ten th of 
thoſe” Behind, prevents him from exerciſing hi TY 
powers. His' body has no ſtabillty; we Ma 1 $36 
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ſtaggering gaft; and his movements are, . 3 
and e When at liberty, he cannot 7 
eſeape e hm gion ſerve e man 
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* The enter iO horns; covered wich e 


hair, trancared at che ends und ih with Ne d te 

forehead, there is a tubercle about two iackies high;eſem.. 

bling a third horn. The height, from the erown of the wa 
to the ſoles of the fore feet, is ſeventeen feet, and thut from 

the top of the rump to the bottom of the hind" feet, only = 
nine: The length of the body is ſeven; and from the withers 

to the loins only ſix feet. The fore - leg are not longer 

chan the bind legs 3, but che ſhoulders ate of a vaſt leg, 

1 which give the diſproportionate height between the fore *Y | 

he hind parts. The horns are fix inches long. The head is like 

7 that of a ſtag. The neck is ſlender and elegant, and un the up- 
per fide there is a\ſhortmane, The ears are large, and 5 

long, with ſtrong hairs at the end · The colour of che who 6 

animal is a dirty white, marked with large, broad, ruſty ots; 
Pennant's Hnopſ. of quad. p. 20 1 * 

Giraffe, a word derived. from — 
the name of this animal in the Arabian a dh bac. 


been adopted by Wy modern ebe N l in 
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in a domeſtic ſtate. The ſpecies is not nume- 
rous, and has always been confined to the deſerts 
of Ethiopia, and to ſome provinces in the ſouth 
of Africa and India. As thefe-countries were 
unknown to the Greeks, Ariſtotle has made no 
mention of this animal. Pliny ſpeaks of it, and 
Oppian deſcribes it in a manner which is by no 
means ambiguous *, The DAI this 


Greek Za Latin. Pliny gives the anew of this com- 
pound name. Camelorum, he remarks, A ſimilitudo 
in aliud transfertur animal, Nabin Ethiopes vocant. Collio fi- 
milem equo, pedibus et cruribus bovi, camelo capite; albis 
maculis rutilum colorem diſtinguentibus, unde appellata Came- 
Jpardalis : Dictatoris Caeſaris Circenſibus ludis primum viſa 
Romae; ex eo ſubinde cernitur, aſpectu magis quam feritate 
conſpicua: Quare etiam ovis ferae nomen invenit; Hiſt, nat. 
lib. 8. cap. 18. 
La Giraffe, which the Arabs call Zuraapa ; Belo. OBf. þ 
118. Leo Afric. p. 337. Geſner quad. * 160. Raii fynop/. 
guas. p. go. Briſon. quad. p. 37. 

Camelepardalis, Camelopardalin ſacrae litterge vocant Zamer. 
Deuter. 14. Ubi Chaldaica tranflatio habet Dela: Arabica, Sa- 
raphah ; Perſica, Seraphah ; Septuaginta Camelopardalin; Hieroni 
mus Camelopardum; Geſner, bift. quad. p. 147. fig. p. 140 · ubi 
legitur, Camelopardalus, icon ex charta quadem nuper im- 
preſſa Norimbergae ———Surnapa nomine altitudine ad ſum- 
mum. verticem ſupra quinque orgyas, corniculis duobus fer · 
rei coloris, pilo levi et compoſito pulchro ; diligenter et 


probe depictum Conſtantinopoli et in Germaniam tranſmiſſum, 
anno 1559 


Camelopardalis; Plin. lib. 8. c. 18. Dion Caſſus, lib. 43. 
Praeneſt. pavem. Shaw's ſupplement, p. 88. Oppian. cyneg. lib. z. 
4. 466 Aldrov · de guad. biſulc. p. 927. fig. p. 931. Proſper Ain. 
bift. Egypt. tom. 2. p. 236. tab. 14. fige 4. 

Tragus giraffa ; Klein. guad. p. 22. 

Cervus camelopardalus, cornibus cmplicifiimis, pedibus an- 
ticis longiſſimis; Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 92. 

Oppian. de Venat. lib. 3. 
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lat author remarks, has ſome reſemblance to 
che camel. Its fkin is ſpotted like that 6f the 
panther, and its neck is as long as that of the 
camel. Its head and ears are ſmall, its feet large, 
and its legs long, but unequal, thoſe before be- 
ing much taller than thoſe behind, which are 
very ſhort, and ſeem to bring the rump of the 
animal down to the ground. Upon the head, 
near the ears, there are two eminences like two 
ſmall ſtraight horns. Its mouth reſembles that 
of che ſtag; the teeth are ſmall and white, the 
eyes brilliant, the tail ſhort, and garniſhed with 
black hairs at the' point. By adding to this de- 
ſcription of Oppian thoſe of Heliodorus and 
Strabo, we ſhall have a pretty juſt idea of the 
camelopard. The Ethopian ambaſſadors, ſays 
Heliodorus, brought an animal of the ſie of a 
camel, . whoſe ſkin was marked with lively ſpots 
and brilliant colours, and whoſe poſterior parts 
were much lower than the anterior. The neck, 
though attached to a pretty large body, was thin. 
The head, in figure, reſembled that of the ca- 
mel, and, in ſize, it was not twice as large as 
that of the oſtritch. The eyes appear to be 
tinged with different colours. The gait of this 
animal was different from that of all other qua- 
drupeds, who in walking lift their feet diago- 
nally, that is, the right fore foot with the left 
hind foot. But the camelopard ambles natural- 
ly, lifting the two right or the two left feet to- 
gether, It is a gentle creatute, and may be con- 
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not ſpotted in the ſame. manner. The. pots of 


proportion of parts, its motions tho 


- ducted ena ite 


bead . There is, ſays. Straho, à largg animal 
in Ethiopia, called camelopardelis, though it has 


vo teſemblance to the panther; for its Ikin is 


the panther are circular, and thoſe of the me; 
e the ſpots of the ut; young 


nag: The poſterior. parts of its body are much 


lower. than the, anterior; ſo that, at the rump, it 
is not higher than an ox, and at the ſhoulders 
it. is higher than a camel. From 15 

d. not be 
quick. It is a mild animal, does po milchief, 


_ and feeds upon herbs and leaves f. 1 70 250 


Belon is the firſt author who has gi wen a good 
deſcription of the camelopard. «1 Fw? ſays he, 
at the caſtle of Cairo, an animal commonly 


5 * called'Zurnapa. It was formerly denominated 


* Camelopardalis, a name aur p ra of leopard 
and camel; for it is variegated with the ſpots of 


92 leopard, and has a long neck, like t the camel. 
It is a moſt beautiful creature, as gentle f in its 


1 diſpoſitions as a ſheep, and more amiable than 
any other wild beaſt. Its head is nearly ſimi- 


4 var to that of the ſtag, except in ſize. Its hopns 

* are blunt, ſix inches long, and covered with 
a hair; thoſe of the male are longer than thoſe 
Sof the female. Both male and female have 
0 * . — * of a cow, and a black 
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. 8 lib. x 10. 
+ +, $trabo, lib. 16, et 17. 


milar to that of the camel. ber 
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tongue ;reſembling that of an eee | 
: teeth. in the upper; jaw. The: 18 long. 
straight, and ſſender. "The horns are round 
and delicate, the. legs long and flender,. and, 
© thoſe behind are ſo low, that che animal ſeems 
b . * on end. Its feet reſemble thoſe of an 
Its tail, _ which hangs. as low: as the heck 
*18 1 having hair three times 8 
«© thoſe of a horſe. The hair on the ba 
white and red. Its manner of ne 1 
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© two fore feet move together. n 8 405 
* belly, and has hard protuberances 9 ip, breaſt. 
* and thighs, like the camel. When. 4 11 di 10 i. 
cannot browſe the graſs," w ithouf ſpreading its 
© fore. feet very wide, and even then LN ren 
* tion is performed with great. 1 z, 
* which reaſon it could not live in the: fi elds, þ 5 
eee eee 


* | | 
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The, deſcription, of Gillius is ſt 
that of Belon. © I fow, 10 8 Gli 
N three giraffes at 8 MM They . ha .t 8, 

r ſix inches in Je length, and, on 5 wille of 

the front, a . about two inches 
* high, which reſenibled a third horn. This a- 

* nimal, when he Taiſs, his head, is fi> xteen feet 
* high; the neck alone is een feet; ; and the 
| length, from the« extremhiry of the tail to the end 

* of the noſe, is twenty-two Feet.” "The fore and 

Vol. VII. Fa Lear 3 . 


* Obfers, de Belon; PI. 
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„ind Jep egs are nearly o of un Equal Haigh: Se Bir 
*the fore thighs are 10 Aiſp proportional 


de We 


0 * that t the back of the nw inclines 
©roof of a Houſe, "The whole body is marked 


ot * with large "Fellow ſpots, 


nearly of a fq vate fi- 
*gure.. 22 25 has eloven feet ike the OX. "The 
upper I p b rotrudes 


de ond the under. The 
"tall ig 18 Menger, with halts at the point. It rp- 
©minates and eats herbage, like the ox, Its mane 
© extends from the top 'of the head along the 
back. When it walks, its legs and Ant th 
© both ſides Teem to be alter rnately lame; and; 
* when, it browſes' herbage or drinks, it is obli- 
5 Sed to ſpread its fore legs prodigiouſly wide?” 
Loi eg Below for” affirming that the 
| Korns of the giraffe fall off like thoſe"of the fal- 
low deer . I could nevei diſcover this fact in 
Belon. Le only ſays, in the above paſſage, that 
the horns of "the gitaffe "are covered with Hair, 
He makes no org mention of this animal, ex- 
cept . of the axis, where he Frans 
© that the gr ound coc of the giraffe” is white, 
and that bo large Tpots aimed over the body 
© are reddiſh, but not ſo red as thoſe of the AX- 
« 18.“ This fact, however, "which + can no 
where diſcover, would be of great importance in 
determining the nature of the giraffe; for, if its 
horns ſhed anowally, i it belongs t. to the deer kind; 
and, on the other hand, its horns are perma- 


3.64 75 nent, 
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p. 148. 
+ Obſerv. de Belon, p. 120. 
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nent, it muſt be referred to the gx or goat kind, 
Until we obtain 2 diſtindt knowledge of this fact, 
we cannot affirm, as our noi rs have done, 
that the giraſſe belongs to the. genus of ſtagss 
and it is aſtoniſhing that Haſſelquiſt, Who has 
lately given a very long, and very inanĩmated 
deſcription. of this animal, has ſaid nothing con» 
cerning its nature. After amafling, methodical- 5 
ly, that is, ike. a ſchool boy, a hundred. mindte 
and inſignificant characters, he ſays not a ſyllable 
regarding the ſubſtange of the horns, and leaves 
us ignorant whether they are ſolid or hollow, 
whether they ſhed or not, whether, in a word, 
they; are 1 wad or horns. I here give Haſſel- 
Milt 908 Feuer Ade on account of ann 
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. eat nag Oe 
rius craſſum, inferius tenue; nares oblongae, amplae; pili ri- 
gidi, ſparſi in utroq ue labio anterius et ad latera. Supercilia. 
rigida, diſtinctiſiĩ ma, ſerie-ana compoſita. Oculi ad latera ca- 
pitis, vertici quam roſtro, ut et fronti quam collo, propiores. 
Dentes, lingua, cornua fimpliciſſima, oy lindrita, bre viſſima, 
baſi eraſſa, in vertice capitis ſita, pyaſa baſi pilis Jongiſſimis ri · 
gidis te da, apice pilis longioribus erectis, rigidicimis, apicem 
longitudine ſuperantibus, cincta. Apex cornuum in medio 
horum pilorum obtuſus nudus. Eminentia in fronte; infra 
cornua, inferius oblonga humilior, ſuperius elevatior, ſubro - 
tunda, poſtice parum depreſſa, inacqualis. Auricula ad late- 
ra capitis infra cornua pone illa poſita. Collum erectum, 
compreſſum, longiſſimum, verſus caput anguſtiſſimum, inferius 
latiuſculum. Crura cylindrica anterioribus plus quam dimi- 
dio longioribus. Toberculum eraſſum, durum in genuflez- 
um. Ungues biſulci, ungulati. Pili breviſſimi univerſum 
corpus, * et * bs Linea pu 0 35 longor- 
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116 THE IAA F F E. 
ty; but of its ſingularity, and; at the fare time, 


to perſuade trayellers to uſe their own eyes, and 


not to view objects thtough the medium of other 
men's: It is neceſſaty to caution them againſt 
ſuch | methodical arrangements, the authors of 
which lay reaſon afide, and believe themſelves 
wiſe in proportion to theit want of genius. Have 
we advanced à ſingle ſtep, after fatiguing our- 
ſelves with this enumeration of minute, equi vo- 
cal, and uſeleſs characters? Do not the deſcrip- 


os given by the antients and moderns, in the 
paſſages above quoted, convey'a more diſtinct 
picture, and clearer ideas of this animal? Fi- 
Zures ſupply all ſuch trifling eharacters; it is the 
province of | hiſtory to mark thoſe which are 
more important: A ſingle glance of the eye up- 


on a good — enges more information than 
, bv C5148 eee ran ther 


bus per Geof a capite "i candam ene! Cauda teres, 
lumborum dimidia longirudine, non jubata. Color totius 
corporis, capitis, ac pedum ex' maculis fuſeis et ferrugineis va- 
riegatus. Maculae palmari latitudine, figura irregulari, in 
vivo animali ex lueidiori et obſcuriore variantes. Magnitado 
cameli minoris, longitudo totius a labio ſuperiore ad finem 
dorſi ſpith. 24. Longitudo capitis ſpith. 4, colli ſpith. 9 ad 
10, pedum anter. ſpith. 11 ad 13, poſter. ſpith. 4 ad 8, longit- 
cornuum vix ſpithamalis. Spatium inter cornua ſpith. 2, 
longit. pilorum in dorſo poll. 3» latitud. capitis juxta 1 
culum vel eminentiam ſpith. +, prope maxillam ſpith. 1, colli 
utrinque prope caput ſpith. 1, in medio ſpith. 14, ad baſin 
ſpith. 2 ad 3, latitud. Lat, abd. anterius ſpith. 4, poſter. 
ſpith. 6 ad 7. Craflities pellis aut corii cervi vulgaris. . De- 
ſcriptio antecedens juxta pellem animalis farctam; animal vero 
nondum vidi; Veyag. d Haſelquiſt, Reflect 1762. 
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on eu this" kind, which always becbme 
more e opere in. proportion to their minuteneſs: 
In che year 1764; a rayfitg of che giraffe, 
accompanied with ſome remarks, as ſent to the 
academy of ſtierices, from which we learn, that 
this animal, which was thouglit to be peculiar 
to Ethiopia“, is Hkewiſe found in the neigh- 
bourhood of che Cape of Good Hope. The fi- 
gure is ſo incorrect, that no'uſe can be made of 
it; but, as the remarks contain a kind of de- 
ſcription, they merit inſertion: In an expedi- 
tion, made in the year 1702, two hundred 
eagues to the north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
ve found the camelopardalis, whoſe figure we 
have ſubjoined. ' The body reſembles that'of 
an ox, and the head and neck thoſe of à horſe. 


All thoſe we met with were white with brown 


* ſpots.. It has two horns, and cloven feet; The 
*two we killed, and whoſe ſkins have been 
* tranſmitted to Europe, were of the following 
* dimenſions: The length of the head, one foot 
*eight inches; the height, from the extremity 
© of the fore foot to the withers, ten feet, and 
from the withers to the top of the head, ſeven 
feet, in all ſeventeen 123 ot The length, 
from 


* The giraffe i is no where found bug. in | Ethiopia. I ſaw 
two tame ones in the royal palace. I remarked, that, when 
they wanted to drink, they were obliged to ſpread the fore- 
legs very wide, otherwiſe, though their necks were long, they 
could not reach the water. What I relate, I ſaw with my 
eyes; Relation de Thevenot, 7 SA 


us TRE GINA 


dae che widers uren, oe fc aj 
4 Frag 998 om the reins to the tail, one foot 
* us, the eli ngth of the body 
e height, from the kind 
| 12705 to the reins, is Sight feet ſix inches. From 
q * the diſpropertion, in the height and length, it 
© appears that this animal can be of little uſe, 
c He feeds upon the leaves of trees J and, when 
be wants to drink, or to take any thing from 
C < the ſurface of che earth, he is is obliged to bend 
© down, on his knees,” 1 © 
In examining what travellers have bid con- 
cerning the giraffe, I find they all agree, that,this 
animal, when in its natural ſituation, can redeh 
with its head from ſixteen to ſeventeen 
high 71 and that its fore-legs are twice as long 
2s the hind legs; ſo that, when it fits on its erup» 
Þary it, ſeems to. be . on end f. They 
18 likewiſe 


49. lige Alpinusi is the only author who gives a different 
idea of the magnitude of this animal, by comparing it to 4 
ſmall horſe: © Anno 1581, Alexandriae vidimus cameloparda- 
lem, quem Arabes zurnap et noſtri giraffam appellant; hace 
4 equum parvum elegantiflimumque repreſentare videtur⸗ 
p. 236. There is every reaſon to believe, that the giraffe 
ſeen by Proſper Alpinus was very young, and had by no means: 
acquired its full growth. The ſame remark may be made 
with regard to the ſkin deſcribed by Haſſelquiſt, which be 
ſays was of the ſize of a ſmall camel. 

+ The fore feet of the giraffe are twice as long as thoſe 
dehind, which, by ſupporting a long ſtraight ſlender body, 
raiſes the fore part of the animal to a prodigious height. Tt 
Heng nearly reſernbles that of a ſtag, except that its __ 
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as well as by other phyfen habits; T8 . 
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likewiſe agree” chat, on ategunt”\ W 70 
portion, it dlc run 150 A ith ah 50 O= . 
ſitions are extremely mild ; that, 'by this qual 


PL 
the form of the body, it | approaches 18 


1 ima 


the nature of the camel than any other ariim 


and that it is one "of the, ruminating 5 
and, like them, wants "the cutting t teeth in the 


upper jaw. We likewiſe learn, from the t tel 10 


mony of ſome voyagers, that this animal is foun 
in the ſouthern I of Africa, a as well 4s in 
thoſe of Alia“. „ IT. 
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WATER ble a foot eg, ls c are dong! 
like thoſe of a cow, and it has no teeth in the onper jaw. 
Its hairs are round and fine, its limbs lender, reſemblin 
thoſe of a Rag, and its feet are like thoſe of 4 bull. Its body 
is very ſlender, and the colour of iti hair reſembles that of 
— lynx. In manners and / diſpoſitions, it reſembles the ca- 
; Voyage de Villamont, p. 688.—1 ſaw; at the caſtle of 3 
ca two giraffes. Their neck was longer than that of che 
camel, and they had two horns, of half a foot in length, on 
the top of the head; and a ſmall one on the front. The two 
fore legs were very long, and the hind ones remarkably ſhort; 
Coſmographic du Levant, par Theuet, p. 142. | 
In the iſland of Zanzibar, in the neig Wourbbocl 'of MAS 
dagaſcar, there is a certain quadruped called. graffe or giraſſe, 
which has a neck about a fathom and a half in length, and. 
its fore legs are much longer than thoſe behind. Its head i is, 
ſmall, and ef different colours, as well as the body. This 
animal is very mild and. tame, and never injures eee 
Defeript- des Indes Orientales, par Mare Paul, liv. 3. p. 116. 
Giraffa animal adeo ſylxaticum ut videri pollit. . 245971 
homines videns in ſugam fertur, 1 non ſit 8 vels- 
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3 ve 25 


the giraffe is 2 peculiar ſpecies, and very differ- 


From DM we have related, i it is evident, 


ent from all others. He He ſeems, however, to 


make 4 nearer approach to the Lamel than to 


horns, +, the camel . none: ut the other 
reſemblances are ſo numerous, that Lam not ſur- 
andy to ſee the Myron of W camel be- 


he giraffe are en and, Wa we 
know not- whether by this part he approaches 
nearer to the ſtag or the ox: They may, per- 
haps, be a ſubſtance very different from either. 


like we horns of the Webs eee 


clators ſeem to have been firſt led into che blun- 


der of ranking the giraffe with the ſtags, by the 


pretended paſſage of Belon, quoted by Geſner, 
which, if real, would be deciſive of the EE 
They appear likewiſe to have miſunderſtood what 
has been mentioned by authors concerning the 
hair of theſe horns. They imagined that theſe | 
writers had-ſaid, -that the horns of the giraffe 


were clothed with hair, like the new ſprung 


horns of the ſtag; and hence concluded that 
they were of the ſame nature. We ſee, on the 
contrary, from the notes above quoted, that the 


horns of the giraffe ; are only furrounded with 
hair, and have a duft of large coarſe hairs at che 
point, 


* Ma ww . AS Ea... oe AS. FS. a lt ed on bed, 


ak CAMELO PARD. 121, 


point, and not clothed, wich a down gelegt; | 
like thoſe of. the. ſtag. ee circumſtance, 


it 48. not improbable, tat che h rns of the giraffe 
ay. compoſed. of a congeries, he hairs. nearly i in 


the ſame manner 8 hoſe 0 be rh hinoceros: b 
Their wa truncated, poi Tee to. favour 
this idea. ples i ne = boys in all a- 
nimals which, horns, as 


the elk;. rh . the fs ſtag 5 | 
this wagd is always did into branches or 
antlers, and that, on the contrary, the horns of 
the giraffe are, ſimple, and conſiſt. but of one 
ſtem, we will be convinced that they are not of 
the ſame nature, unleſs analogy, 1 in this inſtance, 
be entirely violated. The tubercle on the front, 
which, appears to he a chird horn, ſtrengthens 
this opinion. The wo horns, which are not 
pointed, but blunt at the extremities, are per- 
haps only tubercles of a greater length than the 
former. The females, according to the teſti- 
mony of all travellers, have horns as well as the 
males, only they are ſomewhat, ſmaller. If the 
giraffe really belonged to the deer-kind, analogy 
would again ſuffer violation; for, among all the 
animals of this k nd, none of the females, ex- 
cept the female rain-deer, have horns, and we 
have given the reaſon of this pbaenomenon. On 
the other hand, as the giraffe, on account of the 
exceſſive height of its limbs, cannot feed upon 
herbage, but with great difficulty; as ita chief 
and almoſt OFT food conſiſts of the leaves and 
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puls of trees, it may be preſumed, chat the ſub- 
ance of the horns, which are che moſt conſpi- 
cuous reſidue of the organie particles derived 


from the food, is analogous to wood, like that - 


of the ſtag. Time will confirm one or other of 
theſe conjectures. A ſingle word more added 
to Haſſelquiſt's minute deſeription would have 
determined the genus of this animal.” But ſchool- 
boys, who have only their maſtey's gamit in their 
heads, or rather in their pockets, muſt perpetu- 
ally blunder, and make the moſt effential omiſ- 
ſions; becauſe they renounce that ſpirit of re- 
ſearch which ought to guide every obſerver, and 
| fee only through the falſe medium of arbitrary 
arrangements, which prevents them from reflec- 
ting on the nature and relations of the objects 
they meet with, and obliges them to defcribe up- 
on a bad model. As every object differs mate- 
rially from another, the whole ſhould be treated 
in a different manner. A ſingle character hap- 
pily diſcovered, is more deciſive, and conyeys 
more knowledge of the ſubject than a thouſand 
minute and trifling features; for, in proportion 
to their number, they neceſſarily become equi- 
vocal and common, and, of courfe ſuperfluous, 
if not hurtful to the real 'knowlelge of Nature, 
who ſports with the rules we preſcribe to her, 
ſoars above all methodical diſtributions, and can 
only be perceived 14 rae Penetrating Mo of ge. 
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We ere g give 8 figure of the gi 85 alte N 
a tranſmitted to us from the Cape. Lot 
Good Hope, which \ we. have reQtified ! in "ome. 
points from the information of Mr Bruce. With 
regard to the horns of this animal, we are fill 
uncertain whether they are permanent! like .thyſe 
of the OX, antilope, goat, rhinoceros, , &c. or 
whether they are annually renewed like thoſe 
of the deer-kind.. They ſeem to Stow vs 
the firſt years of the animal 8 life; but they 
ver riſe to a great height ; for the longeſt wich 
have been ſeen exceeded not twelve or Wies 
inches; and they are generally not above ſix e or 
eight inches. We are indebted to M. Allamand, 
a celebrated Profeſſor at Leyden,, for. the exact 
knowledge we have obtained concerning theſe 
horns. The following is an extract of a letter 
he wrote on this ſubject ro M. Daubenton, dated 
Ottober 31. 1766. 
; Om hike the honout. to inform you, that I 
* am in poſſeſſion of a ſtuffed giraffe. Both 
128 and M. de Buffon have expreſſed a deſire 
* to know the nature of its horns. I have cut 
* off otte of them, which I ſend. you, that 
you may have a more exact idea of it. You 
will remark, that this giraffe was very young. 
The Governour of the Cape, from whom I re- 


ceived 


<a Aeli, writes me, that IRE 
4 


feet; ard its horns, of courſe, ae ſhort, not 
; oxceeding two inches and a half. They are 


err: where covered with ſkin and hairs; and 
© thoſe at the point are much longer 14 the 


* * othets, and form a penal, the height of which 
© exceeds that of the horn. The baſe of AY horn 


is more than an inch broad, and conſequent- 


c ly forms at obtuſe cone. To diſcover whether | 


: Fig was hollow or ſolid, I-lawed i it through lon- 
* gitudinally, along with a portion of the ſkull 

| ©'to which f ir adhered. I found it to be ſolid, 
and a little ſpongy, \ becauſe. it had not yet ac- 
ꝗquired a all its conſiſtence. Such is its texture, 
© that it appears not to be compoſed, like that 
© of the rhinoceros, of hairs united together ; 
©and it reſembles the horns of the ſtag more 
© than thoſe of any other animal. I would even 
* fay, that there is no difference between theſe 
two ſubſtances, if I were certain, that a horn, 
© lately ſent to me under that name, was really 
© the Wok of a giraffe, It is ſtraight, half a 


© foot long, and pretty much. pointed, There 
© {til} remain fome veſtiges of the ſkin with 


« * which it had been covered; and it differs from 


© a ftag's horn only in ase If theſe ob- 
© ſervations are not ſufficient, I ſhall with plea- 


* ſure ſend you the two horns, that you may 
© examine them along with M. de Buffon. With 
regard to this animal, 1 ſhould farther remark, 

© that 


lying near its mother. Its height is about ſix | 
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of theſe horns, which are ſolid, and reenbie im | 
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Beſide ld hint which are 1 onthe _ 
head of the female giraffe, as well as on chat ö 
the male, there is, at almoſt an equal diſtumte 
between the noſtrils and eyes, a reinarkabje ex 
creſcence, -whach' ſeems to be a bone coveted 
with a ſoft ſkin, and garniſhed w foot, 
hair. This oſſeous enecreſceuce is more than 
hre inches long, and is much/inclined'towant 
the front, or makes a very acute atigle with the © 
bone of the noſe. The colour of this' anita a 
robe is a bright ſhining-yellow,” and the ſpots 5 
are, in general, rhomboi dd. 
It is extremely probable, frond! th6nſpettls oft _ 
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ſubſtance the horns of the ſtag, that he giraffe e : | 
may be ranked in the ſame genus: Of this theres 
could not remain a doubt, if we were*certain -  _ 
that he ſhed his horns annually. But it is nb | 
unqueſtionable that he ought to be Me 
from the ox-kind, and other animals Whole RY: 
horns are hollow. Meanwhile, we ſhall co, © © 
der this large and beautiful animal as conftitutin 1 5 15 1 
a particular and ſolitary genus, which corr „ 
very well with the other facts in Nature, a = Ty 55 p: 
in voluminous ſpecies, never doubles her pro- 
duQtions. The elephant, the rhinoceros; the 
bippopotamus, and. perhaps the giraffe, are ani- 


mals forming particuler genera, or ſolitary Apes 
cies, WhO have no collaterals. This is a privi- 
lege which ſeems to be eonſerred folely on ani- 
mals week greatly pe 1 apron in. gy 
tude. ror d 
| e received from Holland; the fub- 
ſoriptidi of which was u 1 MO the'fol« 
lowing deſcription of a giraffe. 
Africa produces no animal more 1 
or more curious than the giraffe. From the 
© point of the noſe to the tail, he is twenty-five 
feet long. He has received the name of Ca 
melopard, becauſe he ſomewhat reſembles the 
camel in the figure of his head, the length of 
his neck, &c. and becauſe his robe is variega- 
ted with irregular fpots, like that of the leo- 
© pard. He is found at twenty-four leagues 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and is. ſtill 
more frequent at greater diſtances. The teeth 
of this animal are ſimilar to thoſe of the tag. 
His horns: are a foot long: They are ſtraight 
as a man's arm, garniſhed with hair, and ſeem 
to be truncated at their extremities. The neck 
conſtitutes at leaſt one half of the length of 
the animal, which, in figure, pretty much re- 
ſembles that of a abs The tail would alſo 
be pretty ſimilar, if it were equally furniſhed 
with hair as that of the horſe. The legs are 
like thoſe of the ſtag ; the feet are garniſhed 
with, very black, obtuſe, and widely e 
* hoofs. When the animal leaps, he firſt raiſes 
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tb TIA and then)thie behind; as a 
5 hotſe- would do who had his ewo fore feet 


tied together. He runs ſlowly, and with a 


bad grace: He may be eaſily overtaken in the 


* chace. He carries his head always high, and 
feeds only on the leaves of trees, being unable 
to paſture on the ground, on account of his 
« great fleight. When he drinks, he is obliged 
* to reſt on his knees. The females are gene- 

rally of a bright yellow eolour, and the males 
* of 4 »brownith /yellow. Some of them are 
* nearly white, with brown or black ſpots.” | 


\ 


Supplement from Schneider s Edition. 


M. de Buffon, with much propriety, blames 
our modern nomenclators, becauſe, when treat- 

* ing of the giraffe, they are filent with regard 
* to'the nature of his horns, which alone can 
form a criterion to aſcertain the ſpecies to 
* which he belongs; and becauſe they give dry 
and minute deſcriptions, without adding a 


figure. We ſhall endeavour to ſupply BON 
* theſe defects. 


M. Allamand, profeſſor of natural hiſtory 
in the univerſity of Leyden, is in poſſeſſion of 

the ſtuffed ſkin of a young giraffe. He o- 
* bligingly communicated to us a drawing of it, 

* which we cauſed to be engraven; and he add- 
f ed the following 9 


M. 
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M. . Ge: 
132 who has 'enfiched our academical ca- 
5 binet with many rare productions of nature, 
+ writes-me, that the young giraffe in our poſ- 
“ ſeſſion was killed by his hunters at a conſide- 
; - Table diftance from the Cape, when lying near 

its mother, whom it ſtill fucked; Hence it 

« appears, that the giraffe is not peculiar to Ethi- 
5, opia, as Thevenot has alledged. ' __ 
As ſoon as I received it, 6 


5 « "Hon with a view to elucidate M. de'Buffon's 


doubt with regard to their ſubſtance. - They 
© are not hollow like thoſe.of oxen and goats, 
© but ſolid, and nearly of an uniform texture, 
* like thoſe of the ſtags, from which they differ 
© only in being thinner, ſtraighter, and not di- 
* vided into branches, or antlers. They are 
© totally covered with the ſkin of the animal; 
* and, for three-fourths of their length, this ſkin 
4M furniſhed with ſhort hair, ſimilar to that 
© which covers the body. Toward the points, 
the hair becomes longer, riſes about three 
inches above the blunt end of the horns, and is 
* of a black colour. Hence it is very different 
* from the down on the young horns of the 
6 ſtag. 
TFTheſe horns appear not to be compaſel of 
united hairs, like thoſe of the rhinoeeros. 
Their texture is likewiſe totally different. 
When ſawn through longitudinally, we per- 
ceive that * conſiſt of a hard plate, which 
+ conſtitutes 


a > a 
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55 their external ſurface, . and incloſes. 
= ſpongy: ſubſtance... This, at leaſt, is the caſe 
with the horn of my young giraffe. Perhaps 
the horns of adults are more ſolid. M. de 
Buffon is now in a condition to determine this 
point; for, along with the horns of my giraffe, 

I ſent him another belonging to one more ad- 
vanced in years, which a friend of mine re- 
ceived from the Eaſt Indies. 

Though theſe horns are ſolid, like chte . 

* the. ſtag, I ſuſpect that the animal does not 

* ſhed them annually. They ſeem to be an ex- 

| © creſcence of the frontal bone, like the bone 

| * which ſerves as a nucleus to the hollow horns 

* of oxen and goats z and, conſequently, it is 

0 impoſſible that they can fall off. If this con- 

e ' JeQues: be well founded, the giraffe conſtitutes 

. * a particular genus, perfectly diſtinct from the 

1 « animals who ſhed their horns, and alſo from 

t * thoſe who have hollow, but permanent horns. 

5 

e 


In the middle of the front of adult giraffes, 
* there is & protuberance which ſeems to be the 


8 * rudiments. of a third horn. No ſuch protu- 

t * berance appeared, in our giraffe; probably be- 

e * cauſe it was too young. 

| * All the authors, both antient and modern, 

if © who deſcribe this animal, tell us, that the fore 

. legs are twice as long as the hind ones. They ä 
t. * could not poſſibly be deceived concerning a a 


* character ſo ſtriking. But I can affirm, that, 
þ in this article; the giraffe muſt change greatly 
es Vor. VII. R in 
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in growing; for, i in our young one, the hind 
legs were equally long with thoſe" before. 
© This circumſtance, however, prevents not the 
anterior part of the giraffe from being higher 

* than the pofterior, which is owing to the dif- 
* ference in the thickneſs of the body, as may 
© be ſeen in the figure. / But this difference is 
© by no means ſo great as has been repreſented. 

The neck of the giraffe is the” firſt thing 
© which ſtrikes a ſpectator. It is longer than 


* that of any other quadruped; not excepting 
© the camel, who, beſides, folds his neck in dif- 


* ferent ways, which the giraffe ſeems to n 
capable of performing- 

* His colour is a dirty white, 1 dpd 
* with yellowiſh ſpots, very near each other on 
the neck, more diſtant on the reſt of the body, 
and of a figure which approaches to a paral- 
* lelogram or rhomb. 

* The tail is ſlender, in proportion to the 
length and ſtature of the animal. Its extre- 
* mity is garniſhed with a tuft of black hairs, 

* which are ſeven or eight inches long. 

The mane is compoſed of reddiſh hair, 
three inches long, and inclined toward the 
© hind part of the body. It extends from the 
© head along the:neck, and down to the middle 
© of the back; and, at the diſtance of ſome 
© inches, it is again continued; but the hair in- 

© clines toward the head. It ſeems to recom- 

* mence near the origin, and to extend to the 

| | 5 extremity 
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< extremity of the tail : 2 But the hairs are ſhort, 


* and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed - e thoſe 
* which-cover the reſt of the body. 

* The-eye-lids, both ſuperior i tins, 
© are garniſhed with à range of very ſtiff hairs. 
There are ſimilar hairs, but g ſeattered, 

round the mouth.” 

The aſpect of the . e 4 mild 


and .docile animal; and this is the character 


given of * nn choſe alley have: en _ 
alive. ;/ > 22 ; 
« This deſcription W th, added to 
* what M. de Buffon has collected from diffe- 
rent authors, and accompanied with the fi- 


8 is ſufficient to give us more exact ideas 


concerning this animal ow we had hitherto 

obtained. | 

M. Alamand's nnd es, and accuracy, 
in every ſubject of which he treats, are apparent 
from the above deſcription. I would have co- 
pied his engraving, if his giraffe had not been 
too young. The figure I have given is that of 
an adult. I ſhall only remark, that I ſuſpect 
the longeſt of the horns he was ſo obliging as 
to ſend me, does not belong to a giraffe. "The - 
ſhort ones are very thick, while it is very thin, 
in proportion to their reſpective lengths. In the 
anonymous deſcription above related, it is ſaid, 
that the horns of the adult giraffes are a foot in 
length, and as thick as a man's arm. If the horn 
under conſideration, which is half a foot long, 
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really belonged to a giraffe, it - ought. to be 
double its preſent thickneſs, | Beſides; this pre- 


tended horn of a giraffe is ſo ſimilar to the firft 
horns of a young ſtag, that it ner a 


as belonging to the latter animal. 


As to the nature of the S nd e 
inclined to adopt M. Alamand's opinion. The 


protuberance on the front, which is unqueſtion- 
ably offeous, makes a kind of third horn. The 
horns adhered to the cranium; without the ſup- 


port of moulds; and, conſequently, ought ta be 


conſidered as oſſeous prolongations of the bones 


of the head. The hair which ſurrounds and 
overtops them has no reſemblance to that which 
covers the young ſhoots of the ſtag, or fallow 
deer. This hair ſeems to be permanent. as well 
as the ſkin from which it iſſues. Hence the 
horn of the giraffe is a bone, and differs from 
that of the ox by its covering, the latter being 
ſurrounded with a horny ſubſtance, or hollow 
horn, and the former with hair and ſkin, 
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N all languages, two names are frequently 0 
| beſtowed on the ſame animal, one of which 


relates ti to its ſtate of err, and the other to its 


domeſtic 


. The lama, or chapel of Chili and 3 5 an almoſt even 
back, ſmall head, fine black eyes, and very long neck, bending 
much, and very protuberant near the junction with the body. 
In a tame ſtate, it has ſmooth ſhort hair; in a wild ſtate, long 
coarſe hair, which is white, gray, and ruſſet, diſpoſed in ſpots, 
' According to Hernandez, 'it is yellowiſh, with a'black line 
from the head along the top of the back to the tail, and the 
belly is white. The ſpotted may poſlibly be the tame; the 
laſt the wild lamas. The tail is ſhort ; the height is from 
four to four and a half feet; and the length, from the yeck 
to the tail, ſix ſeet. In general, the ſhape exactly reſembles, 
that of the camel, only it wants the dorſal bunch; Pennant's 

Synopfe of quad. p. 64. 

Lama, thama, glama, huanacus, guanaco, cornera de tierra, g gu. 
napo, wianaque, pelon ichiatl oquitli, hueque cbillabuegue, names 
given to this animal by the Spaniards, and the natives of 
Chili and Peru. 

Ovis Peruana; Hernand. Mex. p. 660. Maregr. Brofil.p p. 2433 

Huanuca-lhama; de Last, p. 328. 

Ovis Indica z Geſner, quad. p- 149. 

Llama; Church. collect. p. 44. Guanoco; ihid. Cieza's travels, 
5. 232. Frezier's voyages, p. 154+ Feuillte, Obſ. Peru, p. 23. 
Ulloa's voy, vol. 1. p. 478. Wood's voyage in Dampier, vol. 4. p. 95. 

Camelus glama, cotpore laevi, topho pectorali; Linn. S. 
Nat. p. 91. 

Camelus Peruvianus, glama dictus; Raii Synqpſ. quad. p. 145. 

Camelus pilis breviſſimis veſtitus; camelus Peruanus; le 
chameau de Perou; Briſon, quad. p. 34. 

Camelus ſpurius; Klein, quad. p- 42+ 
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domeſtic ſtate. The wild boar and hog are the 


ſame animal, and theſe two names have no re- 
lation to any difference in the nature of the crea- 


tures, but to the condition of the ſpecies, one . 
part of which is under the dominion of man, 
and the other independent. The ſame ,remark 
applies to the lamas and pacos, which were the 
only domeſtic animals“ of the antient Ameri- 
cans: Theſe names were appropriated to the a- 
nimals in their domeſtic condition. The wild 
lama was called huanacus or guanaco, and the 
wild pacos, vicuna, or vigogne. I thought this 
remark neceſſary to prevent confuſion. Theſe 

animals 


% The body of che pacos is covered with long and very 
fine wool, of the colour of dried roſes, or a dull purple. The 
belly is white: In a tame ſtate, the colour varies. It is ſhaped 
like the former, but much leſs. The leg of one I ſaw was 
about the ſize of that of the buck; Pennant's Synapſe of quad 
p. 66. 

Pacos; Hernandez, p. 663. 

Paco, vicuna ; De Last, p. 328. Cieza, p. 233. 

Ovis Chilenſis; ; Marcgrav- p. 244. Wood's voyage, Dampier, 
vol. 4. p. 95 ·  Narborough's venage, p. 32. 

Alpague, vicuna; Frezier's cake, p. 153. Ulloa's voyage, 
vol. 1. p. 479. 

Camelus ſeu camelo congenor 8 lanigerum, 

Pacos dictum; Raii fpnop/. quad. p. 147. 

Camelus laniger; Klein, guad. p. 42. 


Camelus pilis prolixis toto * veſtitus; Le Vis gene; 
Briſſon, guad. p. 35. 

Camelus pacos, tophis 2 corpore lanato; Linn. Sylt. 
Nat. p. 61. 

* Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians of Peru 
had no domeſtic animals but the pacos and the huanacus; 
w- des Incas, Pp. 265. 
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animals ate pecoliar to che New World: They 
even love partieular lands, beyond which they 
are never found. They appear to be confined 
to that chain of mountains which extends from 
New Spain to Terra Magellanica. They inha- 
bit the moſt elevated regions of this globe, and 
ſeem to require a lighter a air” than that of our 
higheſt mountains. 


It is ſingular; that, Geb the licks and pacos 
are domeſtic in Peru, Mexico, and Chili, as the 
horſe is in Europe, or the camel in Arabia, we 
have hardly any knowledge of them; and that, 
though' the Spaniards have had the dominion of 
theſe vaſt countries for more than two' centuries, 
none of their authors have given a complete hi- 
ſtory and exact deſeription of theſe animals. It 
is alledged, indeed, that they cannot be tranſ- 
ported into Europe, nor even deſcend from their 
mountains, without periſhing in a ſhort time. 
But, in Quito, Lima, and other towns, where 
men of letters reſide, theſe animals might be 
drawn, deſcribed, and diſſected. Herrera * ſays 
very little concerning them; en Garcilaſſo | 

only 

In the mountains of 3 is a ſpecies of camel, the 


wool of which is manufactured into cloth; Defeript. des Indes 
Occidentales, par Herrera, p. 244. 


+ P. Blas Vallera remarks, that the cattle of Peru are ſo 
mild, that childreu uſe them as they pleaſe, There is a large 
and a ſmaller kind. The tamed huanacus — are of dif- 
ferent colours, and the wild kind are all of 3 bay brown. 
Theſe animals are about the height of a ſtag, and reſemble 
the camel, W bunch, and their neck is leng 

and 


only copies what had been mentioned by other 
writers. Acoſta and Gregoire de Bolivar have 
collected the greateſt number of facts 


the natural diſpoſitions of the lamas, and the Wil 
ty derived from them. But we know nothing of 
their internal ſtructure, and of their time of geſta- 
tion: We know not whether the lama and pacos 
be two diſtinct ſpecies, or whether they intermix 
together. Theſe, and many other facts neceſſa- 
ry to complete cheir en. are ſtill fn of i in- 
quiry. 

Though eye are ſaid t6 periſh mhet od 
from their native country, it. is certain, that, af- 
ter the conqueſt of Peru, ſome lamas were tranſ- 
ported to Europe. The animal mentioned by 
Geſner, under the name of Allocamelus, and of 
which he gives a figure, is a lama, that was 
brought alive from Peru to Holland in the year 
1558 *. It is the ſame with that mentioned by 
e e 


and ſmooth . . - The cattle called bars 2 6 are not 
nearly ſo n ann The pacos are ſmaller than the 
lamas, and reſemble the wild vicunas. They are very delicate 
and ſlender; and their wool, though the quantity of it be 

ſmall, is rely fine. Acoſta remarks, that this animal, as 
well as ſeveral others, is variouſly employed as a melons by 

the natives; Hiſt. des Incas, tom 2. p. 260. ö 

* Allocamelus Scaligeri apparet eſſe hoc ĩipſum 0 eu · 
jus figuram proponimus ex charta quadam typis impreſfa mu- 
tuati eum hac deſcriptione,g Anne Domini 1558, Junii die 19. 
animal hoc mirabile Mittelt urgum Selandiae advectum eſt, 
antehac a.Principibus Germaniae nunquam viſum, nec a Pli- 
nio aut antiquis aliis ſcriptoribus commemoratum. Ovem In- 
dicam eſſe dicebant e Piro (forte Peru) regione, ſexies mille 
 -  Milliaribus 


LT 


ans rA % 
Mattluiolus e, under the denomination ef Elle 
phocamelus, and which he has pretty accurately | 
deſcribed.” The pacos, *: perhaps alſo the la- 
ma, have ſeveral times been brought to Spain, 
with a view to naturalize them f. We ought, 
therefore, to be better informed concerning theſe 
animals, which might be rendered 3 
\ uſeful to us; for, it is probable, chat they woul F 
Vor. vl. 0 8 r * thrive =_ 
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illiaribys fort ae © iſtante. Altitnds e ejus erat i 
ſex, longitudo quinque ; collum eigneo colore candidiſſimum. 
Corpus (religuum) rufum vel puniceum. Pedes ceu ſtruthoca - 
meli, cujus inſtar urinam quoque retro reddit hoc animal (erat 
autem mas annorum h quatuor); ue * guad: 5. 149. 
& IE LS i 
 Longiendo 1 W Ebrporde ry cervice, ad, .caut Jam 6 ben 
erat; altitudo'a dorſo ad pedis plantam 4 tantum. Capite, 
<ollo, ore, ſuperioris praeſertim labii ſciſſura ac genitali,came- 
lum fere retert; at caput oblongius eſt; aures habet cervinas, 
oculos bubulos, quin etiam ut ille anterjorbus dentibus in ſu - 
periore maxilla caret, ſed molares utrinque habet; Tuminat, 
| dorſo eſt ſenfim prominente, ſcapulis prope colic depreſſis, 
lateribus tumidis, ventre lato, elunibus altioribus, et cauda bre- 
vi ſpithamae fere longitudine; quibus omnibus cervum fere 
refert, quemadmodum etiam cruribus praeſertim poſterioribus; 
N pedes illi biſuleĩ ſunt, didu@a anteriori parte diviſura. Ungues 
5 habet acuminatos qui .circa pedis abitum in cutem craſſam 
) abeunt, nam pedis planta, non ungue ſed cute, ut in multifidis 
7 et ipſo camo, contegitur; retromingithoc animal ut camelus, 
et teſtes ſubſtrictos habet; pectore eſt amplo, ſub quo, ubi tho- 


. rax ventri connectitur, extuberat globus ut in camelo, vomicae 1 
ſimilis, e quo neſcio quid excrementi ſenſim manare videtur; 

\ P. And. Matthioli, Epift. lib. v. 

, + The King of Spain ordered pacos to be brought to Spain, 

i in order to propagate and naturalize them. But they were 

4 all killed by the climate; Hift. des aventur. Flibuft er . 


tom, 2+ p. 357. 
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"thrive on our Alps * and- Pyrennecs,/ a wales 
on the Cordeliere. 

| Peru, according to Greagive de Bolivar, i is whe 
native country of the lamas : They have, indeed, 
been brought i into other provinces, as New Spain, 
where, however, they are regarded more as ob- 
jects of curioſity than of utility. But, through 
the whole extent of Peru, from Potoſi to Cara» 
cas, theſe animals are extremely numerous. They 
conſtitute the ſole wealth of the Indians, and con- 
tribute not a little to that of the Spaniards. The 
fleſh of the lamas is good eating; their wool 
is excellent; and their whole lives are ſpent 
in tranſporting the commodities of the country. 
Their common load is a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the ſtrongeſt of them carry two hundred. 
They travel pretty long jourmes in a country 
impaſſable to all other animals. They march 
fowly, and ſeldom accompliſh more than four 
or five leagues a day. Their gait is grave and 
firm. They deſcend precipitous ravins, and 
climb ſteep rocks, where .even man himſelf 
dares not accompany them. They walk com- 
monly four or five days on end, after which 
they wiſh to repoſe; and they ſpontaneouſly 
reſt twenty-four or thirty hours before they 
reſume their march. They are much employed 
in tranſporting the rich ores dug out of the mines 
of Potoſi, Bolivar remarks, that, in his time, 

No animal walks ſo ſecurely upon rocks as the lama ; be- 


cauſe he adheres by means of a kind of ſpur on his feet; V ojage 
die Coreal, tom. I. p. © 353 


1 
w 
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three hundred thouſand of cheſe animals were 
conſtantly occupied in this work. © - 

Their growth is quick, and their life is not of 
long duration, At the age of three years, they 
are in a condition of producing, continue in full 
vigour till twelve, when they begin to decay ; 
and, at fifreen, they are entirely uſeleſs. Their 
natural diſpoſition ſeems to be modelled upon 
that of the Americans. They are mild and 
phlegmatie, and perform every thing by weight 
and meaſure. When they incline to reſt a fer 
minutes in their journev, they bend their knees, 
and lower their bodies with the greateſt precau- 
tion, to prevent their load from falling, or being 


deranged; and, whenever they hear their con- 


ductor's whiftle, they riſe with the ſane precau- 
tion, and proceed on their journey. In going 
along, they browſe wherever they find hetbage; 
but they never eat in the night, even though 
they have been ſparingly fed during the day; 
for this time is ſpent in chewing their cud. When 
they ſleep or ruminate, they reſt on their breaſt; 
with their legs folded under their belly. Wien 
fatigued with travelling, if they onee ſink dowh 
under the load, no- blows ean force them to riſe. 
The laſt reſource is to ſqueeze theirefticles ; 
but even that is often ineffectual. They remain 
obſtinately where they lie; and, if their maſter 
continues to abuſe them, they deſpair and Kill 
themſelves, by alternately ſtriking their heads from 
OD to left * They neither defend 


themſelves 
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themſelves with their feet not their teeth, and 

they may be ſaid to have.no other arms but thoſ& 
of indignation. They ſpit in the face of thoſe 
who inſult them; and, it is alledged, chat the 
faliva which. they throw, out hen enraged, is ſo « 
acrid as to raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, 1717 | 
_ The lama is about four feet hi gh, and his hor 
dy, including, the neck and head, is five or ſix 
feet in — wh This animal, has a well ſhaped 
head, large eyes, a pretty long mnzzle, and thick 
lips, the ſuperior one being divided, and the in- 
ferior ſomewhar pendulous., . He has neither 
cutting nor canine teeth in the upper JAW, His 
ears are four inches long, which, he carries for- 
ward, erect, and moves at pleaſure. The length 
of his tail, which is ſtraight, ſtender, and a little 
raiſed, exceeds not eight inches.” His feet are 
cloven, like thoſe of the ox; but they are.arm- 
ed behind with a ſpur, which aſſiſts the animal 
in fupporting itſelf upon rugged and difficult 
ground. The wool np his back, erupper, and 
tail, is ſhort, but very long upon the flank and 
belly. The lamas vary in colour; ſome of them 
are white, others black, and others of, a mixed 
colour *. Mar * reſembles that of the goat. 
* | . The 

„The head of the lama is proportionally ſinall, and has 
ſome reſemblance to that of the goat and ſheep. The upper 
lip is divided like that of the hare : Through this aperture 
they ſpit, to the diſtance of ten paces, upon thoſe who di- 
ſturb them; and, if the ſaliva falls upon the face, it inflames 


or bliſters the ſkin. They have a long neck, which bende 
| 3 downward 


5 
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The penis of the male is lender anderodhig: in 
ſuch a manner that he diſcharges his urine back- 
ward. The lamas are extremely * * 
and yet they copulate with much difficulty. The 
aperture of the female is very ſmall. She ptor 
ſtrates. berſelf. to. receive the; male, and invites 
him with. her ſighs. But ſeveral hours, and 
ſometimes a whole day paſſes, before .they can 
accompliſh their purpoſe: All this time is ſpent 
in groaning, grumbling, and particularly in con- 
— an other: "Bo theſe Rebound prelydes ; 
eker d v 


downward where it pag fo! A ber like en 
camel, to which they would have a conſiderable reſemblanee, 
if they had a bunch on the back. Their height is about four 
feet and a half. They walk with their head erect, and wi in 

A pace ſo uniform, that even blows are incapable: of maths 
them move more quickly. They will not carry their loads du · 

ring the night; but are obliged to be tinloaded, in order to 

allow them to-paſture. They eat little, and are never furniſh- _ 

ed with drink. Like the ſheep, they have cloven feet, and 4 

ſpur above, which renders them ſure-footed among the rocks. 

Their wool has a ſtrong odour : It is long, ſpotted with white, 

gray, and red, and equally beautiful, though of an inferior, 

quality, with that of the pacos; Voyage de Frezier, p. 138. 

* Salaciflimum hoc eſſe animal id mihi conjeQturam Reit, 
quod cum ſui generis femellis ſit deſtitutum, magna cum pru- 
rigine capris ſe commiſceat, non tamen erectis ut alias caprae 
hirco aſcendente, ſolent ſed humi ventre accubantibus, ita 
cogente animali anterioribus eruribus. Itaque ſuper aſcen- 
dens coit, non autem averſis clunibus. . Adeo venere, vernali 
autumnalique tempore, ſtimulatur hoc animal ut illud viderim 
humile quoddam praeſepium avena refertum conſcendiſſe, ge- 
nitaleque illi magno cum murmure tamdiu confricaſſe, quo 
uſque ſemen redderet, plurimis una hora replicatis vicibus. 
Non tamen concepere caprae | hu juſce : animalis ſemine refertae: . 
Maithiol, Epil. lib. 5 


1 
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are more fatiguing han the operation itſelf, their 
keeper abridges their labour, and aids their ar- 
rangement with his hand. They ſeldom pro- 
duce more than one at a time. The mother has 


only two teats, and the young one follows her 


the moment after it is brouglit forth. The fleth 
of the young ones is very good; but, when old, 
it is dry and hard. The fleſh of the domeſtie is 
better than that of the wild lamas, and their | 
wool is 


very compact: The Indians make ſhoes of it, 
and the — uſe it for harneſſes. The fo0d 
of theſe. animals, -which are ſo uſeful in the 
country that produces them, coſts almoſt no— 
thing. As they are cloven- footed, they require 

no ſhoes; and the thick wool with which they 
are covered, renders ſaddles unneceſſary. They 
have no need of corn or hay; green herbage, 
of which they take but ſmall quantities *, being 


| ſufficient 


* The ſkin of the hnanacus is hard: The Indians ſoften it 
vith greaſe, and uſe it for ſoles to their ſhoes. But as this 
leather is not curried, it is ſoon waſted by the rain: The 
Spaniards make fine harneſſes to their horſes of the lama's 
hide: They employ theſe animals, as the Indians db, in trunſ- 
porting their merchandiſe. Their common route is from 
Cozer to Potoſi, which is about two hundred leagues, and 
| their daily journey ſeldom exceeds three leagues ; for they 
walk ſlowly, and, if puſhed beyond' their ordinary pace, they 
te down, and it is impoſſible to raiſe them, even when the 
load is taken off their backs; ſo that they often die on the 
ſpot. .'. When tranſporting goods, they go in troops, and 
forty or fifty of them are always left unloaded, in order in- 
Qantly to relieve thoſe which begin W . 


* 


likewiſe much ſofter. Their {kin is 
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decent For die a riſhment. ng 
6 They quench 


their thirſt with their ſaliva, which; in this ani- 
mal, is more abundant than in any other. 

The huanacus, or lamas in a fate of ti; 
are! ſtronger, more active, and nimhler than the 
domeſtic kind. They run like the ſtag, and, like 
the wild goat, they climb the ſteepeſt rocks. 
Though in full poſſeſſion of liberty, they aſ- 
ſemble in flocks, ſometimes to the number of 
two or three hundred. When they perceive any 


perſon, they look at him with aſtoniſhment, diſ- 
covering neither fear nor pleaſure: They then 

blow through: their noſtrils, neigh nearly like a 
horſe, and fly off together to the tops of the 
mountains. They prefer the north ſide and the 
cold eh of the hills, 1 often climb and 


ſojourn 


of this animal is excellent; for itis both well taſted and whole. 
ſome; eſpecially that of the young ones, who exceed not four or 
five months old... . . Though theſe animals are very numerous, 
their food coſts almoſt nothing; for, after their journey, they 

are unloaded, and allowed to paſture in the fields. It is un- 
neceſſary to ſhoe or ſaddle them; for they are cloven footed ; 

and their wool prevents them from being incommoded by 
their load, which their maſters take care not to place on their 

back-bone, otherwiſe it would kill them... . The eonduc - 
tors of theſe animals never enter the towns, but ſleep in tents, 

that their cattle may have an opportunity of paſturing during 
the night. They take four months in performing a journey 

from Coꝛer to Potoſi, two in going, and as much in returning, 

... . . At Cozer, the beſt lamas fell at eighteen ducats a 

piece, and the common ſort at twelve or thirteen. The fleſh 

of the wild huanacus is good, but inferior to that of the do- 

meſtic kind; V 269» : 
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ſojourn above the line'ofithie ſnow, - When Eu 


velling on ice and covered with hoar-froſt; they 


are in better plight than in a temperate climate: 
In the Sierras, which are the moſt elevated part 
of the Cordelieres, they are much more nume- 
rous, and have more ſtrength and vigour than 
in the Lanos, which are lower. Mete wild 
lamas are hunted for the ſake of their fleeces. 
It is difficult for the dogs to follow them; and, 
if allowed time to gain the rocks, both the hun- 


ters and dogs are obliged to abandon them. They N 
ſeem to be as much afraid of the weight of the 


air as of heat; for they are never found in low 


lands: And, as the chain of the Cordelieres, 
which is more than three thouſand fathoms above 
the level of the ſea at Peru, preſerves nearly the 
ſame elevation from Chili to the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan, the huanacus or wild lamas are very nu- 
merous throughout all that extent *, But, on 
the coaſt of New Spain, where theſe mountains 
link conſiderably lower, no lamas are to be found, 


except 


In the OTE RE RT of port Deſire, at ſome diſtance 


from the Straits of Magellan, we found a number of thoſe | 


wild ſheep which the Spaniards call Winaquey. ... . Though 
very alert and timid, we killed ſeven of them during our ſtay ; 


and their wool ſeems to be much finer than that of any other 


animal... . They go in flocks of five or ſeven hundred; 
and, as ſoon as they perceive any perſon, they ſnort with their 


noſes, and neigh like horſes ; Wood's Voyage, in Dampier, vol. 4. 


7. 95-—We ſaw, at Tucuman, a province adjacent to Peru, 
large ſbeep, which were uſed as beaſts of burden, and whoſe 


wool was as fine as ſilk ; Travels of Woods Regerc, tom. 2. p. 65. 


except the domeſtic Saud: lich an brought 
The pacos are a FRO which may ts. 
that of the lamas, as the aſs might ſupply the 
place of the horſe. They are ſmaller, and leſs: 
proper for labour; but their. fleeces are more 
uſeful. - The long wool with which they are 
covered, is an article of luxury, as good and as 
precious as ſilk. The pacos, which are alſo cal- 
led alpaques, when in a domeſtic ſtate, are often 
totally black, and ſometimes of a brown colour 
mixed with yellow. The wild pacos have the 
| colour of dried roſes; and this natural colour is 
. fo fixed, that it ſuffers no change from the hand 
of the wk Their wool makes excellent 
gloves, ſtockings, bed- clothes, and carpets. This 
commodity alone conſtitutes a valuable branch 
of commerce to the Spaniards. The beaver of 
Canada, the Calmuck ſheep, and the Syrian goat, 
furniſh not a finer hair: That of the pacos is 
as dear as filk. This animal poſſeſſes many 
things in common with the lama. It belongs 
excluſively to the ſame country; for it exiſts no 
where- but on the Cordelieres. It has likewiſe 
the ſame diſpoſitions, and nearly the ſame man- 
ners and temperament, As its wool, however, 
is longer and more buſhy, it ſeems to be till leſs 
afraid of cold. It dwells more freely among 
the ſnows and ice of cold countries, and is ex- 
tremely numerous in Terra Magellanica ® 
Vo. VII. T The 
on the caſt coaſt of Patagonia, near the river Plata, the 
vigognes 
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The pacos alſo reſemble the lama in ſigure; . 
but they are ſmaller, their legs are ſhorter, and 
their muzzle is more contracted. Their wook 
is of the colour of dried roſes. They have no 
horns. They live and paſture on the moſt ele- 
vated parts of the mountains. Snow and ice” 

ſeem rather to refreſu than incommode them. 

They go in flocks, and run nimbly. They are 
very timid; and, when they perceive any per- 
ſon, they fly off, driving their young before 
them. The hunting of the pacos was rigorouſ- 
ly prohibited by the antient kings of Peru, be- 
cauſe theſe animals do not multiply faſt. At 
preſent, they are much leſs numerous than at the 
time the Spaniards firſt took poſſeſſion of that 
country. Their fleſh is not ſo good as that of 
the huanacus; and they are ſought after ſolely 
for the ſake of their wool, and the bezoars which 
they produce. The manner of taking them 
mos their timidity, or perhaps their weakneſs. 
Several people aſſemble to chace theſe animals 
in ſome narrow defile, acroſs which cords are 
ſtretched to the height of three or four feet, with 
pieces of linen or woollen cloth fixed upon them. 
When the pacos arrive, the motion of the pieces 
of cloth, produced by the wind, ſo terrifies them, 
that they dare not pals, but collect in large groups, 


which 


vigognes are very numerous. But theſe animals are ſo timid 
and fleet, chat it is very difficult to ſeize them; Anſon r Voyage. 
— The moſt common quadrupeds in Port St Julian, in Terra 
Magellanica, are the guanacos ; Hiſt. du Paraguai, par Gharle- 
paix, tom. 6+ p. 207. | 
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hich, makes it an eaſy buſineſs, to, kill, vaſt 
aumbers of them. i But, if chere happen to be 
any huanacus in the flock, as they are taller and 
leſs timid than the pacos, they ſpring over the 
cords; and, when the example is once ſet, the 
pacos likewiſe an and n from the bun- 
ters . 
With . to hs domeſtic 1 pacos, 8 it are 
employed, like the lamas, in carrying burdens; 
but they cannot bear as much weight even in 
proportion to their ſize. They are ſtill more 
ſubject to capricious obſtinacy. When once 
they lie down with their load, rather than riſe, 
they will ſuffer themſelves to be cut in pieces. 
The Indians make no uſe of the milk of theſe 
animals ; becauſe they never yield more than is 
neceſſary to ſuckle their young. The great pro- 
fits derived from their wool induced the Spa- 
niards to endeavour to naturalize the pacos in 
Europe. They were tranſported into Spain; but 
the climate deſtroyed them T. I am perſuaded, 
however, as I formerly remarked, that theſe ani- 
mals might ſucceed in our mountains, and par- 
ticularly in the Pyrennees. Thoſe who brought 
them to Spain did not conſider that, even in 
Peru, they ſubſiſt only in the cold region, or 
upon the tops of the higheſt mountains; that 
they are never found in low lands; that they die 
in warm countries; that, on the contrary, they 
* Voyage de Frezier, p. 138. 
4 Hiſt. des aventures des Flibuſtiers, p. 367 
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are at preſent very numerous in the neighbour- 
t hood of the ſtraits of Magellan, where the cold 
is much more intenſe than in the ſouth of Eu- 
rope; and, conſequently, that, in order to pre- 
ſerve them, they ſhould be hade. not in Spain, 
but in Scotland, or even in Norway. The foot 
of the Pyrennees, Alps, &c. would probably an- 
ſwer the intention ſtill better, where they could 
elimb to the region which was moſt agreeahle to 


. ; 


their conſtitution. I have dwelt the longer on _ 


this ſubjeR, becauſe I imagine that theſe animals 
would be a great acquiſition to Europe, and. 
would be productive of more real advantage than 
all the metals of the New World, which only 
load us with an uſeleſs weight “, ſince a grain 
of gold or filver was formerly equal in value to 

what now coſts us an ounce of theſe metals. 
Animals which feed upon herbs and inhabit 
the high mountains of Aſia and Africa, produce 
what are called the oriental bezoars, whoſe vir- 
tues are ſo much extolled. Thoſe of the Euro- 
pean mountains, where the qualities of the plants 
are more temperate, produce only uſeleſs balls 
called aegagropili; and, in South America, all 
the animals that inhabit the mountains of the 
Torrid. Zone, furniſh what are denominated oc- 
cidental bezoars, which are ſtill more ſolid, and - 
have, 


* What advantage have we derived fs the rich mines of 
Peru? To procure theſe metals, millions of men have periſh- 
ed in the bowels of the earth, and their blood and labours 


have anſwered no qther purpoſe, than to load us with an un- 
neceſſary weight, 


- 
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nne Perhaps, higher virtues than the oriental. 
The vigogne, or wild pacos, produces a great 
number, as well as the huanacus. Theſe ſtones 
are likewiſe produced by the ſtags and-roebucks 
on the mountains of New Spain. The lamas 
and pacos produce no fine bezoars, unleſs when 
in their natural wild ſtate, The domeſtic kind 
afford only ſmall; black bezoars,' without any 
virwe,” The'bett ſtones are of a dark green co- 
lour, and generally proceed from the wild pacos, 
particularly thoſe which inhabit the higheſt parts 
of the mountains, and commonly paſture among 
the ſnows. Of theſe mountain pacos, both the 
males and females produce bezoars. They hold 
the firſt rank after the oriental bezoars, and are 
in much higher eſtimation than thoſe of New 
Spain, which proceed from ſtags, and are leſs | 
efficacious than F.C of the other 5 25 8 0 
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ted flaths, on account of the ſlowneſs of 
"4 their. movements, and the difficulty with which 


they walk. Though they reſemble each other 
in many reſpects, they differ, both externally 
eee n characters ſo marked. that it a 


. impoſlible 
»The floths have no cutting teeth in ither Jaw ; but 
' hey hare canine teeth and grindert. The fore legs are much 
longer than the hind, and the claws are long. The two- 
toed floth has a round head, ſhort projecting noſe, ears like 
the human, lying flat on the head, two long claws on the 
fore feet, and three on the hind. The hair on the body is 
long and rough; in ſome parts curled and woolly, in ſome, 
of a pale red above, cinereous below; and in others, of a yel- 
lowiſh white below, and a cinereous brown above. The length 
of that in the Britiſh muſeum, is eleven inches; I believe it 
is a young one: It has no tail; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. 
21. 
af "4 the name of this animal in Maragnon. P. Abbeville 
- ſays, that there are two kinds, the one about the ſize of a 
| Hare, and the other about twice as urge 4 ; Miſſon au Marag- 
on, p. 252. 
Tardigradus Ceilonicus 88 Seba, tom. 1. p. 54. tab. 33 
N · 4 Tardigradus Ceilonicus foemina ; 1d. ib. tab. 34. 
Tardigradus pedibus anticis didactylis; poſticis tridaQylis; 
Le Pareſſeux de Ceilan; Briſon. guad. p. 22. | 
Bradypus didaQylis, manibus didactylis, cauda nulla; 4 
A. nat. p. 51. 
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impoſſible not to recogniſe them as very di- 
ſtinct ſpecies. The unau, or two-toed ſloth, 
has no tail, and only two claws on the fore · feri: 
The ai, or three-toed floth, has a tail, and three 
clas on all the feet. The muzzle of the for- 
mer is longer, the front more elevated, and the 
ears more apparent than thaſe of the latter. 
Their hair is * wo ve eg 1 ne | 


»The three nnd th goth has a blunt black wa a little 
lengthened, very ſmall external ears, and eyes ſmall, black, 
and heavy. From the corner of each eye, there is a | 
line, The Svlour of the face and throat is a dirty white. 
The hair on the limbs and body is long. very uneven, and of 
a cinereous brown colour. The tail is ſhort, being a mere 
fintnp. The legs are thick, long, and awkwardly placed. 
The face is naked. There are three toes, and three very long: 
claws on each foot. The length of that in the Britiſh mu- 
ſcum is twelve inches; but it grows to the ſiae of a middle 
fized fox; Pennant" Sep. of quad. 5. 319. 

Ai, the Brafilian name of this animal, 8 
tive cry a, i, which it often repeats; Hay, according to Lery; 
and Hau or Hawthi, according to Thevot. The Peril * 
of Oviedo, and the Haut of Nieremberg. 

Arctopitheeus; Geſner. quad. p. 869. Icon quad. p. 96. 

Ignavus; Ciiſ. Exat. p. 110. 32. N 

Sloth; Raii ſynopſ. guad. p. 245 Edwards Gleanings, pl. 416. 

Ignavus Americanus, riſum fletu miſcens; Klein. quad, 155 


3˙ 

Tardigradus pedibus anticis et en enn ; Brifon: 
guad p. 21. 

Al, ſeu tardigradus ven, Americanus; Seha, tom. . 53: 
tab. 33. fig 2. 

Ouaikare, Parefſeux ; Barrèr- bi. Fr. Renkin, p. 1 54 : 
| Bradypus tridactylus, pedibus OE eands wow ; 
Linn. fyft.. nat. p. 50. 4 | 

Bigritia ſive Haut ; Nierend- . 16 3. 

Ai, five ignavus Maregr. Bil. nat» Braſil. p. 221. 
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and ſituation of ſome parts of bett wii are 
likewiſe different. But the moſt remarkable 
diſtinction is derived from this ſingular circum- 
ſtance, that the unau has forty-ſix ribs, and the 
aĩ only twenty- eight, which ſhows them to be 
ſpecies very remote from each other. This num- 
ber of ribs, in the body of an animal ſo ſhort, is 
an exceſs or error of Nature; for no animal, 
however large, has ſuch a number of ribs : The 
elephant has only forty, the horſe thirty-ſix, | 
the badger thirty, the dog twenty-ſix, man 
twenty-four, &c. This difference in the ſtruc- 
ture of the floths indicates a greater diſtance 
between theſe two ſpecies than between the dog 
and cat, who have both the ſame number of 
ribs ; for external differences are nothing when 
compared to thoſe which are internal : The 
former may be regarded as cauſes, and the lat- 
ter as effects only. The interior frame of ani- 
mated beings is the foundation of Nature's plan 
it is the conſtituent form, and the origin of all 
figure: But the external patts are only the 


ſurface or drapery. How often have we not 
Found, in the courſe of our comparative exami- 


nation of animals, that a very different exter- 
nal appearance covered internal parts perfect 

ſimilar; and that, on the contrary, the lightel 
internal diſtinction produced great external dif- 
ferences, and changed the natural diſpoſitions, 
powers, and qualities of the animal? How many 
animals are armed, covered, and adorned wittrex- 


creſcent ; 


4 
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trefednt/ parts, whoſe en} ſtruQure corre- 
ſponds exactly with others which are totally de- 
prived of ſuch - appendages ? But this is not a 
proper place for ſuch nice diſquiſitions. We 
ſhall only remark, that, in proportion as Nature 
is vivacious, active, and exalted in the monkey | 
kind, ſhe is flow, reſtrained, and fettered in the 
floths. From a defect in their conformation, 
the miſery of theſe animals is not more conſpi- 
cuous than their ſlowneſs. They have no cut- 
ting teeth; the eyes are obſcured with hair; the 
chops are heavy and thick; the hair is flat, 
and reſembles withered herbs; the thighs are ill 
jointed to the haunches; the legs are too ſhort, 
ill turned, and terminated till worſe : Their 
feet have no ſoles, and no toes which move ſe- 
parately, but only two or three claws diſpropor- 
tionally long, and bended downward, which 
move together, and are more hurtful to their 
walking, than advantageous in aſſiſting them to 
dimb. Slowneſs, habitual pain, and ſtupidity, 
are the reſults of this ſtrange and bungled con- 
formation. The ſloths have no weapons either 
offenſive or defenſive, They are furniſhed with 
no means of ſafety; for they can neither fly nor 
dig the earth. Confined to a ſmall ſpace, or to 
the tree, under which they are brought forth, - 
they are priſoners in the midſt, of ſpace, and 
cannot move the length of one fathom in an 
hour“. They ang themſelves up a tree with 
Noe Viki, rr 77 7 inch 


© Perillo ligero, five. canteula agilis, animal eſt omnium 
quae 


_ 
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much labour and pain. Their cry and inter- 
I accents: _ ee eee the 
e e 16h 


* 


"I viderim ignaviflioum; nam adeo lente movetur, ut ad 


conficiendum iter longum dumtaxat quinquaginta paſſus, in- 


tegro die illi opus fit —{n aedes tranflarum naturali fua 
- tarditate movetur, nec a clamatione ulla aut impulſione gra- 
dum accelerat; Oviedo in ſummario Ind. Occid. cap. 23. traduit 
d PEfpagnel en Latin par Clufrus, Exotic. lib. g. cap. 16. Tauta 
eſt ejus tarditas ut unius diei ſpatio vix quiquaginta paſſus 


pertranfire poſſit; Hernand. Hiſt. Mer. The Portugueſe | 


have given the name of tb to a very extraordinary animal, 


which is of the ſize of an oppoſſum. The hind part of its 


head is covered with a coarſe mane, and its belly is ſo groſs 
that it ſweeps the ground. It never riſes. on its legs, and 

trails ſo flowly along, that in fifteen days it can hardly ac- 
complith the length of a ſtone-caſt ; Hift. des Indes, par. Mafſe, 
p. 71. Deſcript. des Inder Occident- par Herrera, p 252.—— 


Tam lentus eſt illius grefſus et membrorum motus, ut 


* quindecim ipfis diebus ad lapidis ictum continuo tractu vix 
prodeat; Piſon . bift- Braſ. þ. 322. Nota. This aſſertion of 
Piſo, which he has borrowed from Maffe and Herrera, is much 
exaggerated.—— This i is the moſt fluggiſh of all animals: It 
is needleſs to employ greyhounds to overtake him; a tortoiſe 
is ſufficient; Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 301. Weta. This is ano- 
ther exaggeration They require eight or nine minutes 
to advance one foot to the diſtance of three inches, and they 


move one after another with equal flowneſs. Blows do not 


accelerate their pace, I have whipt ſome of them, in order to 
diſcover whether pain would give them any animation : But 
they ſeemed to be inſenſible, and I was unable to make them 

move faſter ; Dampier . vozage.——The floths do not move 
| fifty paces in a day. When the hunter wiſhes to take one of 
them, he may proceed with his ſport, and, on his return, 
he will find the animal very little removed from its former 
place ; Voyage d Cayenne, par, Binet, p. 341 his animal 
receives the epithet of courſer, becauſe he requires a whole 
day to accompliſh a quarter of a league; Hi. de POrenoque, 
per Gumilla, tem- 2+ p. 13+ Neta. This author ſeems to be the 
only one who approaches the truth, with regard to the flow- 
neſs of theſe animals. 
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niht, All theſe circumſtances announce the 
| miſery of the loths, and recall to dur minds thoſe 


diefective monſters, thoſe imperfect ſketches of 


Nature, which, being hardly endowed with the 
faculty of, exiſtence, could not ſubſiſt for any 
length of time, and have accotdingly been ſtruck 
out of the liſt of beings. If the regions. inhabit- 
ed by the ſloths were not deſert, but had been 
long occupied by men and the larger animals, 
theſe ſpecies would never have deſcended to 
our times: They would have been annihilated, 
as in ſome future, period will be the caſe. We 
formerly remarked, that every thing that poſſi- 
bly could be, really, did exiſt ; of which the ſloths 
are a ſtriking example. They conſtitute the laſt 
term of exiſtence in the order of animals en- 
dowed with fleſh and blood. - One other defect 
added to the number would have totally prevent- 
ed their exiſtence. To regard thoſe bungled 
ſketches as beings equally perfect with others, 
to call in the aid of final cauſes to account 
for ſuch diſproportioned productions, and to 
make Nature as brilliant in theſe as in her moſt 
beautiful animals, is to view her through a nar- 
row tube, and to ſubſtitute our own fancies for 

her intentions. 

Why ſhould not ſome 1 be coats foe 
miſery, ſince, in the human ſpecies, the greateſt 
number of individuals are deyoted to pain from 
the moment of their exiſtence? Evil, it is true, 
proceeds more from ourſelves than from Nature. 


For. 
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For a ſingle perſon who is unhappy, borate) he i 


. 


was born feeble or deformed, there are müllions 


rendered miſerable by the oppreſſion of their ſu- 


periors. The animals, in general, are more hap- 


py, becauſe the ſpecies have nothing to fear from 


individuals: To them there is but ong ſource of 


evil; to man there are two. Moral evil, of 


which he himſelf is the fountain, has accumu- 


lated into an immenſe ocean, which covers and 
afflicts the whole ſurface of the earth. Phyſical 


evil, on the contrary, is reſtrained within very 


narrow bounds: It ſeldom appears alone; for it | 
is always accompanied with an equal, if not a 


ſuperior good. Can happineſs be denied to ani- 


mals, when they enjoy freedom, have the facul- 
ty of procuring ſubſiſtence with eaſe, and poſſeſs 


more health, and organs capable of affording 


greater pleaſure than thoſe of the human ſpecies ? 


Now, the generality of animals are moſt liberally | 


endowed with all theſe ſources of enjoyment. 


The degraded ſpecies of ſloths are perhaps the 
only creatures to whom Nature has been unkind, 
and who exhibit to us the * of 1 innate mi- 
ſery. 

Let us take a cloſer view of the condition of 
theſe creatures. By the want of teeth, they can 
neither ſeize prey, nor feed upon fleſh or her- 


bage. Reduced to the neceſſity of living upon 


leaves and wild fruits, they conſume much time 
in fraling their bodies to the foot of a tree, and 


ſtill 


| 
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Mill more i in climbing to the branch. g* "and; du- 
ring this low and melancholy" exerciſe, which 
ſometimes laſts ſeveral days, they are obliged to 


an che mon agg. W ee arrived | 


ang | It is alledged by the natives, 5 this animal = folety 
on the leaves of a LE tree, called in their language Ana- 
but. This tree is higher than any other in that country. Its 
leaves are very ſmall and delicate; and, becauſe the ſloth is 
commonly found in theſe trees, they have given it the name 
of Haut ; Singul. de ja France Antare, par Thevet, p. 100.— The 
floth lives ſolely on the leaves of trees, and the higheſt bran - 
ches ſerve him for a retreat; but it coſts him two days jour · 
ney to arrive at them.. . Neither careſſes, threatenings, 
nor even blows, can make him move quicker; Hit. des Indes, 
par Maſſé, p. 71. Herrera, p. 252.— The ſloth is not ſo large, 
nor ſo rough as the tamancir, or great ant-cater. , . . . He 
feeds upon leaves. . | Theſe animals do much miſchief to 
trees; after eating all the leaves of one tree, they employ five 
or ſix days in deſcending it and climbing another, however 
nearly ſituated; and, though plump and fat when they be- 
gin their journey, they are reduced to ſkin and bone before 
they finiſh it. They never abandon a tree till they have made 
It as bare as it can be in the middle of winter; Dampier's Voyage. —' 
They climb trees, but ſo ſlowly, that they are eaſily taken. When 
ſeized, they make no reſiſtance, and never attempt to fly, If 
a long pole is preſented to the floth, he begins to mount it; 
but the ſlowneſs of his motion is tireſome: When he arrives | 
at the top, he remains there, without taking the trouble of de- 
ſcending ; Voyage de Cayenne, par Binet, p. 341.— The floths 
have four legs, which they employ only in climbing: When 
perched upon a tree, they never quit it till they have eat the 
whole leaves. They then deſcend, and mount another, the 
leaves of which they devour in the ſame manner. We placed 
this animal on the loweſt ſail of the fore-maſt, It ſpent two 
hours in climbing to the ſcuttle, which a monkey would have 
accompliſhed in half a minute. One would imagine that it 


moves by a ſpring, like the pendulum of a clock; e by 
eds Rogers. 
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upon a tree, they never deſcend. | They cling to 
the branches, and devour ſucceſſively the leaves 
of every twig. They paſs ſeveral weeks in this 
ſituation, without receiving any drink. When 
they have rendered the tree entirely naked, they 
ſtill remain; becauſe they cannot deſcend. In 
fine, when the preſſure of hunger becomes ſupe- 
rior to the dread of danger or death, being un- 
able to deſcend, they allow themſelves to tumble 
down like an inanimated maſs; for their ſtiff and 
inactive limbs have not time to extend them- 
ſelves in order to break the fall. 
When on the ground, they are at the mercy 
of all their enemies. As their fleſh is not abſo- 
lutely bad, both men and rapacious animals go 
in queſt of theſe animals. It appears that they 
do not multiply faſt, or, at leaſt, if they produce 
frequently, it muſt be in ſmall numbers at a time; 
for they have only two paps. Every circum- 
ſtance, therefore, concurs to deſtroy them; and 
it is extremely difficult for the ſpecies to ſupport 
itſelf, But, though flow, awkward, and almoſt 
incapable of motion, they are obſtinate, ſtrong, 
and tenacious of life. They can live very long 
without victuals of any kind“. They are co- 
vered with thick, dry hair; and, being incapable 
of exerciſe, they loſe little by perſpiration; and, 
though their food be meager, they fatten by * 
N poſe. 


* I had a preſent of a living haut, which I kept twenty-ſix 
days, during which he neither eat nor drank; Singular. de la 
France Ant. par Thevet, p. 99. 


N | 
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coke Though they have 0 e nor hooks; 
nor cutting teeth in the under jaw, yet they be- 
long to the ruminating tribes, and have ſeveral 
ſtomachs. Hence the quality of their food may 
be compenſated by the quantity they take at a 
time. What is ſtill more ſingular, inſtead of 
very long inteſtines, like other ruminating ani- 
mals, their guts are very ſhort and ſmall, like 
thoſe of the carnivorous kind. This conttaſt ex- 
hibits the ambiguity of Nature. The ſloths are 
unqueſtionably ruminating animals: They have 
four ſtomachs; and yet they want every other 
character, both internal and external, which ge- 
nerally belongs to animals of this claſs. There 
is ſtill another ſingularity in the conformation of 
the ſloths: Inſtead of three diſtinct apertures for 
the diſcharge of urine and excrements, and for 
the purpoſes of generation, theſe animals have 
but one, which terminates in a common canal, as 
in birds. 

Moreover, if the miley n from a de- 
fect of ſentiment be not the worſt of all, the pain 
endured by the floths, though very apparent, 
ſeems not to be real; for their ſenſations appear 

to be blunt. Their calamitous air, their dull a- 
ſpect, and their reception of blows without emo- 
tion, announce their extreme inſenſibility. This 
bluntneſs of ſenſation is farther demonſtrated, by 
their not dying inſtantly when their hearts and 
bowels are entirely cut out. Piſo, who made 
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this cruel experiment, tells us, that the heart, 
after being ſeparated from the body, beat ina 
lively manner for half an hour; and that the a- 
nimal continued to contract its legs ſlowly, 'as 
commonly happens during fleep. From theſe 
facts, this quadruped ſeems to approach not only 
the turtle, but the other reptiles have no 
diſtinct centre of ſenſation. All theſe ma may. 
be ſaid to be miſerable, but not unhappy; Na- 


ture, even in her. moſt neglected productions, 


always appears more in the character of a parent 
than of a ſtepmother. ' 


Theſe two animals are peculiar to the ſouthern 
regions of the New Continent, and are no where 
to be found in the Old. We formerly remark- 
ed, that the editor of Seba's cabinet was decei- 
ved when he calls the tow-toed floth, or unau, 
the ſloth of Ceylon. This eme, which has been 


er 


* Secui femellam vivam. . . . babentem-in ſe 8 om - 
nibus modis perfectum cum pilis, unguibus, et dentibus, amni- 
oni more caeterorum animalium ineluſum. Cor motum ſuum 
validiſſime retinebat poſtquam exemptum erat e corpore per 
ſemihoram; placenta uterina conſtabat multis particulis car - 
neis inſtar ſubſtantiae renum, rubicundis magnitudinis variae, 
inſtar fabarum ; in illas autem particulas carneas (tenuibus 

membranulis connexas) per multos ramulos vaſa umbilicalia 
inſtar funis contorta, inſerta erant. Cor foemellae duas ha- 
bebat inſignes auriculas cavas. Exempto corde caeteriſque 
viſceribus, multo poſt ſe movebat, et pedes lente contrahebat 
ſieut dormituriens ſolet. Mammillas duas cum totidem Pa» 


pillis in pectore foemella et . n Piſon. hiſt. raf. 
F. 322 
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adopted by Klein, Linnaeus, and Briſſon, is now 
mbre evident than it was formerly. The Marquis 
de Montmirail has a live unau, which Was tranſ- 
mitted to him from Surinam: Thoſe we have in 
the Royal Cabinet were brought from the ſame 
place and from Guiana; and I; am perſuaded that 
| tag ſpecies. exiſt thoongh the whole deſerts of _ 
America, from Brafil * to Mexico. But, as they 
have never frequented the northern regions, they 
could not paſs from the one Continent to the o- 
ther. If theſe animals have ſometimes been ſeen 
in the Eaſt Indies, or on the coaſt of Africa, it 
is certain that they muſt have been tranſported 
thither. They cannot endure cold; and they 
likewiſe dread rain. The alternation of moiſture 
and dryneſs changes their fur, which has more 
the appearance of illrefſed hemp than of wool 
* r 
I ſhall finiſh this article with ſome 1 | 
communicated to me by the Marquis de Mont- 
mirail, concerning an unau, or two-toed ſloth, 
which he fed three years in his menagerie: © The 
hair of the. unau is much ſofter than that of 
* the ai. All that has been ſaid by travellers 
concerning the exceſſive ſlowneſs. of the ſlots 
"I NOW probably, be applied only to the ai, 
or three-toed ſpecies. The unau, though very 
* heavy, and of an extremely And gait, 
Voll. X mounted 


* The al, or three-toed ſloth, deſcribed | and engraven by 
Edwards, came from the Bay of Honduras; and Ulloa fors , 
that it is found in the environs of Porto. bello. 


* * 
f 14 
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0 mounted and deſcended the higheſt tree ſeveral 
* times in a day. It is in the evening and du- 


© ring the night that he was moſt active, which 


made me ſuſpect that he ſaw very ill in the day, 
and that his eyes were of no uſe to him but in 
© the dark. I purchaſed this animal at Amſter- 
* dam. It was fed with ſea bifcuit; and I was 
told, that, during» the verdure of the trees, it 
* would require nothing but leaves. We gave 
him leaves, which he eat freely, when they 
* were tender; but, as ſoon as they began to dry, 
© or were pierced by caterpillars, he refuſed them. 
* During the three years that I kept him alive in 
* my menagerie, his ordinary food was bread, 
apples, and roots; and his drink was milk. 
He always laid hold, though with difficulty, of 
* what he wanted to eat, with his fore paws; and 
© the difficulty increaſed in proportion to the 
© largeneſs of the morſel. He ſeldom cried ; 
© his cry 1s ſhort, and he never repeats it twice, 
* without a conſiderable interval. This cry, 
though plaintive, has no reſemblance to that of 
© the ai, if it be true that a7 is the ſound of thar 
* animal's voice. The moſt natural fituation of 

the unau, and which he prefers to all others, 

* is hanging on a branch, with his body turned + 
© downward. He ſometimes ſleeps in this po- 

© ſition, his fore paws being fixed to the ſame 
point, and his body forming an arch. The 
© ftrength of his muſcles is incredible; but it be- 
© comes uſeleſs to him when he walks; for his 
| © motion 


9 
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motion 1s conſtrained and wavering. This 


< ftructure alone ſeems to be the cauſe of the ani- 
* mal's ſlowneſs, which, beſides, has no violent - 


« appetites, and does not recogniſe. thoſe who | 
_ © take care of him. | 
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M. de la Nd remarks, that there are two | 
fakdes of theſe animals in Cayenne, the one 
called the ba/bful Hot h, and the other the ſheep- 

ſloth. The latter is twice as long as the former, 

and of the ſame thickneſs. He has long, buſhy, 
whitiſh hair, and weighs about twenty-five | 
pounds. He throws himſelf down upon men 
from the tops of trees, but in a manner ſo ſlug- 
giſh, that it is eaſy to avoid him. He feeds ' 
ring the day as well as the ni _— 

The baſhful ſloth, M. de la Borde 8 
© has black ſpots on his body, weighs twelve 

pounds, keeps always on trees, and eats the 
0 2 of the Surinam fig- tree, which are ſaid 

© to be poiſonous, The bowels of this ſloth 

* poiſon dogs, and yet the fleſh is good eating; 
© but its uſe is confined to the common people. 

* Both ſpecies produce only a ſingle young, 

* which they always carry on their back. It is 


"RO, 
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is 


N e probable; though I am not certain, that the fe- 

males bring forth on trees. They feed on tbe 
© leaves. of the Braſilian plumb-tree 0 and of 
* the Surinam fig. The two ſpecies are equally 

* common; but they are not frequent in the en- 

© virons of Cayenne. They ſometimes ſuſpend 
' * themſelves by their claws on branches of trees 
* which hang over the rivers; and, when in this 
* ſituation, it is eaſy to cut the branch and make 
them fall into the water; for they never quit 
their hold. 

When aſcending a tree, this 1 careleſoy 
* ſtretches out one of its fore pats, and fixes its 
* Jong claw as high as it can reach, It then 
© heavily raiſes its body, gradually fixes the o- 
: ther pat; and, in this manner, continues. to 

climb. All theſe movements are, incredibly 
© ſlow and languid. When kept in houſes, they 
always climb upon ſome poſt or door, and ne- 
ver chooſe to reſt on the ground. If a ſtick is 
held out to them when on the ground, they 
lay hold of it, and mount to its top, where they 
* firmly adhere with their fore paws, and em- 
© brace the ſtick with their whole body. They 
* have a weak plaintive cry, which is heard at no 

great diſtance,” 

From this paſſage, it is obvious, that the ſheep- 
ſloth is the ſame with what we have called 
unau, or the three-toed ſloth; and that the baſh- 
ful-ſloth is the a, or two-toed ſpecies, 


M, 


® Spondias lutea of Linnaeus, 
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M. Volinatry -an able naturaliſt, and. ſuperin- 
tendent of the Prince of Orange's exbipes, 
criticiſed two afſettions in my Ager of th 
animals. He remarks, thut We dught 28 
the relation of M. Fo: Buffon, when he tells us, 


that the floths are unable to deſcend ene wo 


tree, but allow themſelves: to fall a 
4blocks*?. arme 10 omen. aff toi | 
I advanced this; fact on the 8 of eye 
witneſſes, who aſſured me, that they had ſome- 
times ſeen che animal fall down at their feet. 
The fact is farther ſupported by the teſtimony of 
M. de la Borde. What I have ſaid on this fi ſub- 
ject, rn wegn by no menüs to de ec- 
tedu ©” at SHOES deen £4 21. DILER! 17 
The 3 affertion i is not en well bound 
4 I willingly acknowledge my miſtake, when 
J faid that the ſloths had no 3 and I thank 
M. Voſmaer for correcting this error. 
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4 218 eee in Holland, 
under the name of Surtkate. It is a na- 
tive of Surinam, and other provinces of South 


America . We fed it for ſome time; and after- 


wards M. de Seve, who has drawn, with equal 
kill and attention, the animals publiſhed. in this 
work, having kept it alive during ſeveral months, 


communicated to me the remarks he had made 


with regard to its natural habits and diſpoſitions. 
It is a handſome, active, and dexterous animal, 


ſometimes — on Ws N ae fit- 


ting 


* The four-toed' weaſel, with the upper Jak much 1 * 
than the lower, and very moveable and pliant. The ears are 


rounded; the hair pretty long, hard, and upright, varied with 


dlack and white; the points black. It has only four toes on 
each foot, which is an exception in the weaſel kind. The tail 
is taper. The length of the animal, from noſe to tail, is a- 
bout one foot, and that of the rail fix inches ; Pennants Hnqpſ. 
of quad. p. 228. 

+ Mr Pennant remarks, that M. de Buffon is the only per- 
ſon who has deſcribed this animal, but that he ſeems to have 
been deceived with regard to the place of its nativity. In- 
ſtead of South America, Mr Pennant ſays, that it inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope and the iſland of Java, and refers, 
for his authorities, to Pallas, Miſcel. Zool. 5. 59. 60. and Rumph. 
Herb. Amboin. app. p. 71. The latter, when ſpeaking of the 
ichneumon, or muncos, ſays, ac diſtinguendus eſt a ſuracat - 
je ſeu Javanorum zupe, quod eſt muſtela. 
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ting aptighe; with his fore feet hanging down, | 
his arte rt and moving on the neck as up- 
on a pivot. He always aſſumed this attitude 
when he came near the fire to warm himſelf, 
_ He is not ſo large as a rabbit, and pretty much 
reſembles the ichneumon, both in ſize and hair, 
only it is rougher, and the tail is not ſo long. 

But, by the prominency of the upper part of 
the muzzle, he makes a nearer approach to the 
coati, or Braſilian Weaſel, than to any other a- 
nimal. He has alſo a character which is peeu- 
Har to him and the hyaena ; for they are the 
only animals which have War 't toes on all _ 
feet. 

At firſt, we fed this ſurikate with milk, be- b 
cauſe he was very young: But his taſte for 
fleſh ſoon appeared. He eat raw meat, and par- 
ticularly the fleſh of chickens, with great avidi- 
ty. He likewiſe endeavoured to ſeize young a- 
nimals. A young rabbit, which lived in the 
ſame houſe, would have fallen a prey to him, 
if he had not been prevented from making the 
attack, He was fond of fiſh, and till fonder 
of eggs. I have ſeen him carry off, with his 
two paws, eggs which had been put into the wa- 
ter to be boiled. He refuſed fruits, and even 
bread, unleſs it was maſhed. Like the ſquirrel, 
he employed his fore paws to convey his vic- 
tuals to his mouth. In drinking, he lapped like 
a dog, and never drank water but when it was 
warm. His ordinary drink was his own urine, 


though 
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though it had a very ſtrong odour. He from 
licked. with the cats, and always innocently, = 
He did no harm to the children, and never. bit, 
any perſon but the maſter of the houſe, to whom 
he had taken an averſion. He never gnawed 
with his teeth, but often injured the Plaſter and 
furniture by ſcratching with his clawa. He was 
fo well. tamed, that he knew his own name. 
He went about through the whole houſe, and 


returned whenever he was called; | He uttered |; 


two kinds of ſounds, When he was tired by 
being alone, or heard any unuſual noiſe, he bark- 
| ed like a young dog; and, when he was careſ- 
ſed, or felt anypleaſant emotion, he made a noiſe + 
as briſk and ſtriking as a ſmall rattle rapidly 
turned round. This animal was a female, and. 
appeared to be. frequently in ſeaſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the coldneſs of the climate, which, 


though every thing was done to cheriſh and. 


keep her warm, ſhe could ſupport during one 
winter only. rg 


SUPPLEMEN T. 


We formerly remarked, that the ſurikate did 
no injury to children ; and that it never bit any 
perſon but adults, and, among others, the maſter 
of the family, againſt whom it had taken an a- 
verſion, I lince learned that it never. attacked 

either 


whom he wiſhed to bite. F 


i 
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che the möcher or Was children of his family, 
but that ãt bit a number of other perſons of boch 
ſexes. M. de Seve remarked, that it was indu- 
ced to hite by ſome particular odour. When 
laid hold of, the cartilage at the end of its noſe 

curled up while it ſmelled, and, according to the 
our received, it either bit or did not bite. This 
experiment vas tried upon a number of people; 
and, it is ſingular; whenever it bit one perſon, 
it always continued to bite him. Some people 
were ſo diſagretable to him, that he endeavour- 
etl to make his eſcape in order to bite them 3 
and, when be could not lay hold of the legs, he 
darted upon their ſhoes or pettycoats. He e- 
ven uſed ſeveral artiſices to come dean thoſe. 5 


A 


M. Voſmaer, in his deſcription ſts 4 1 
ann makes the following keinem remarks. 
M. de Buffon, ſays M. Voſmaër, has pro- 
bably been deceived both with regard to the 
name and the native eountry of the ſurikate, 
* which was laſt ſummer tranſmitted by M. Tul- 
* bagh to the Prince of Orange. It belongs not 
to America, but to Africa. This ſmall animal, 
© a male and a female of which were directed to 
* me, but the female died in the paſlage, was. 
* unknown to Kolbe, or at leaſt is not mention- 
* ed by him, appears to be found far up the 
* country only : This inference may be drawn 
* from the governour's letter, which I received 
* at the ſame time, and where he makes the fol- 
VolWII Y © lowing 
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* towing remark : I. fond by: the Captain 7. 
Fnall animats, a male and a femalty to which 
F ban neither give a name, nor refer» thim to 
1 other patio: becauſe they' were, for b 
* firſt: time, brought from the remote teſtrts'and 
c waſh contery. Fhey'are- 
* vary mild and gentle. They ad pon freſh: 
* meat, either bailed or raw, eggs, and ant. { 
F hope they will arreve in We; jori-d aniagine, * 
* avere never hitherto ſeen in Eurape. 5 
The evidence of M. Tulbagh 2s polibive, 5 0 

M. de Voſmatr's'remark is juſt; for, though I 
had this animal alive for a long time, I received 
its name and country from no better authority 
than an animal merchant, who told me he had 
purchaſed it in Holland under the name of ſur 
kate, and that it came from Surinam. We are 
now certain that it is neither found in Surinam 
nor in the other provinces of South America, 
but in the mountains of Africa above the Cape 
of Good Hope; and, as to the name, it is of 
little moment; It can be changed when ye! re- 
ceive Ee herer” 3 
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J — ponted this phdnas from 
V petforr who could neither telt its name, 
nor from Whence it camel It is remarkable for 


che exceſſive length of its ind legs. The bones 
of the feet, and particularly thoſe which m 


poſe the upper part of the tarſus, are prodigi- 


animal. The tarſier, however, is not the anly 


quadruped whoſe bind legs are conſtrufted in this 


9 The tarſus of the Egyptian Jerboa 
is ſtill longer. Hence the appellation of farſer 


is only -precarious, and ought to be changed a8 


ſoon as we learn the name which the animal re- 
ceives in the country where it is produced. The 
Jerboa is i in Egypt, n __ the Eaſt 


3 4 * 


+ The jerbon with a ſharp pointed noſe, long, erect > 
naked, tranſparent ears, large eyes, two cutting teeth in each 
jaw, and, whar.is peculiar to this ſpecies, two. canine teeth 
in each. It has five long ſlender fingers on each foot, reſem- 
bling thoſe of a-monkey. The fore legs are moderately long, 
The bind legs are of a very remarkable length, (eſpecially ghe 
ſecond bone; that next the foot is ſlender and naked. The 
tail ĩs exceeding}y Jong and flender. The hair on the body 


is long, ſoft, and woolly. ' The head is afti-coloured, and tie 


reſt of the body | tawny, minad wick aſu. calour · It is 
than a common mouſe; Pennant's Synopf. of quad. p. 298. 


ouſly long; and it is from this diſtinctive cha- 4 
rater that we have derived the name of he 
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Indies, [at firſt imagined that the tarſer might 
belong to the ſame countries, on account of its 
reſemblante to the jerboa. Both/theſe animals 


are of the ſize of a middling rat. Thehind/legs 
of both are exceſſively long, gy thoſe before 
very ſhort. In both, the tail is of a prodigious | 
| length, and gatniſhed toward: the extremity witlt 
long hairs. Both have very large eyes, and greft, _ 
large, open ears. In both, the inferior part of 
the bind legs are naked, while the reſt, of the . 
body is covered with hair. As theſe animals 
poſſeſs, in common, ſuch peculiar characters, it 
might be preſumed that they were neighbour- 
ing ſpecies, or, at leaſt, ſpecies produced by the 
| = climate and country. From à compariſon 
of their other parts, however, this is rendered 
extremely doubtful. The tarſier has ſive toes 
on all his feet, and may be ſaid to have four 
hands; for his five toes are very long, and well 
ſeparated. The thumbs of the hind feet termi- 
nate in a flat nail; and, though the nails of the 
other toes be pointed, they are ſo ſhort and 
ſmall, that the animal can uſe its fore feet in 
the ſame manner as hands. The jerboa, on the 
contrary, has only four toes, and four long 
crooked claws on the fore feet; and, inſtead of 
a thumb, it has only a tubercle without any nail. 
But, what removes theſe animals to a greater 
diſtance, the jerboa has but three toes, or three 
large claws, on the hind feet. This diſtinction 
is too great for animals nearly allied in ſpecies ; 
and 
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and it is not impoſſible that they belong to very 

diftant climates; for the tarſier, by his ſmall 
ſize; his four hands, long toes, and ſmall claivs, 
and his long tail and feet, ſeems to make a near 


approach to the Murine, Mexican, and Surinam 


opoſſums. But we here throw out our doubts 


only; and ſhall be highly obliged to any perſon 


who can aſcertain or remove them, by point- 


ing out the 8 e and name of as ani- 


mal. 
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e e e eee eee e oe 
HE male and Female an which 
were tranſmitted to us under the 2 | 


db of Surinam rats, are much Tels allied to the - 
rats, than the animals whoſe hiſtory we have 

given under the name of marmo/e, or murine 
opoſſum, and cayopollin or Mexican opoſſum. 
We have rejected the denomination of Surinam 
rats, becauſe it is both compounded and ill ap- 
plied. As the animal is mentioned by no tra- 
veller or naturaliſt, we have called it the phalan- 
ger, becauſe its phalanges are very ſingularly 
conſtruQed, 


+ Opoſſum with a thick noſe, ſhort ears covered with hair, 
eight cutting teeth in the upper. jaw, and two in the lower. 
The hair on the upper part of the body is reddiſh, mixed 
with light aſh-colour and yellow. The hind part of the head, 
and middle of the back, are marked with a black line. The 
throat, belly, legs, and part of the tail, are of a dirty yellow- , | 
iſh white. The teſt of the tail is brown and yellow. The 
body of the female is marked with white. The firſt and ſe- 
cond toes of the hind feet are cloſely united. The claws ard 
large. The thumb on the hind feet is diſtindt. The bottom 
of the tail is covered with hair for near two inches and a half; 
the reſt of it is naked. The length of the animal from noſe 
to tail, is near nine inches, and that of the tail ten; Pennant's 
Synopſ. of quad. p. 209- . 

Philander ex rufo luteus in dorſo, in ventre ex flavo albi- 
cans, capite crafſo ; Briſon, quad. p. 213. Seb · Mu. tom. 1. p. 50. 
tab. 31+ fig. 8. Klein. quad. p. 58. 
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e and becauſe the two firſt toes of 
the fore feet are attached to each other, as far 
as the end of , the'laft phalank (Te thumyb 
ſeparated from the other toey, and hag * 
This laſt character is not peculiar; for ir- 
Foun and murine opoſſums have the ſame kind 


of thumb, but none of them, have en pies 


ko. 01} IG 1bHU or 

ne ele. animals deem 10 vary among 8 bene 
ſelves, as appears from the figures. of the. male 
and female, They are of the ſize. of,.a-ſmall, 
rabbit, or of a very large rat, and are remark- 
able for the Sele length 9 their tail, the 
their teeth, Which alake- mis be ſuffciont 40) 
| diſtinguiſh. them from the murine and Virgi- 
nian opoſſums, the rats, and er * n 
of eee 88 Ri ; 
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HIS: "_—_ —— ee, 
America, under the name of the orange 
fawirrel,” 1 recogniſed to be the fame. 84 
that which Fernandez calls gau lucallorguapachli, 1 
or coztiocotoquallin T. But, as theſe Mexican 
words are difficult to pronounce; I have abridged 
ne HR into copuallin; It is not 2 ſquirrel,” 
though it reſembles that animal in figure, and inn 
buſhineſs of tall; for it differs from the ſquitrel 
not only in ſeveral! external characters, but in 
its diſpoſitions and manners. 
The coquallin is much larger than We ſquir- 
rel: In duplam fere creſcit magnitudinem, ſays 
Fernandez. It is a handſome animal, and its 
colours are very remarkable. The belly is of a 
fine yellow colour, and the head, as well as the 
body are variegated with white, black, brown, 
and orange. Like the ſquirrel, it covers itſelf 
with its tail; but it has no pencils of hair at the 


tips of the ears; it mounts not upon trees; and 
| ; it 

* Squirrel with plain ears, the upper part of the body va- 
ried with black, white, and brown, and the belly tawny. It 
is twice the ſize of the common ſquirrel; Pennant's Synop/. d 
quad, þ. 285. 

+ Fernand, hiſt. anim. Nov, Hiſpan. p. 8. 
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= awells, like the ground ſquirrel, in holes, and. 

under the roots of trees, where it brings forth —  _. 
its young. It lays.up grain and fruits for nou- 4 
riſhment during the winter. It is timid and 
crafty, and ſo wild that it can never be tamed. 


The coquallin ſeems to be peculiar to the 

South American regions. The white and orange | 
ſquirrels of the Eaſt Indies are much ſmaller; 
and their colours are uniform. They are ge- | 
nuine ſquirrels, which dwell and bring forth | 
upon trees. But the coquallin, and ground | 
{quirrel of America, live under the earth like 1 
rabbits, and have no relation to Wee but | Il 
what nn ite 736 0 | | 
| | 

1 
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\HE n is chi: wh aene; as well ü hs 
the moſt deſtructive of all rats. We o- 
ali its hiſtory, when treating ef the other | 
rats, becauſe at that time we had not an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing and examining the animal. For 
the knowledge we have now acquired of it, 
we are obliged to the Marquis de Montmi- 
rail and M. de Vaitz, who ſent us two live 


hamſters, 


* Marmot with large rounded ears, and full black eyes. 
The colour of the head and back is a reddiſh brown, and that 
of the cheeks white. Beneath each ear there is a white ſpot, 
another on each ſhoulder, and a third near the hind legs. 


The breaſt, upper part of the fore-legs, and the belly, are 
black. The tail is ſhort and almoſt naked. It has four toes 


and a fifth claw on the fore-feet, and five toes behind.” The 
length of the body is about nine inches, and that of the tail 
three; Pennant's Hnopſ. of guad. p. 271. 

Hamſter, Hameſter, Cricetus; Agricola, An. Subter. p. 486. 
Geſner guad. p. 738. Raii hn. quad. p. 221. 

Shrzeczek, Chomik ; Rzaczinſt i Polon. p. 232. | 

Porcellus frumentarius ; Schwenckfelde Theriotroph. p. 1 ts, 

Krietſch, Hamſter ; Kramer. Auſtr. p. 317. 

Mus cricetus, canda mediocri, auriculis rotundatis, corpore 


ſubtus nigro, lateribus rufeſcentibus, maculis tribus albis; 
Linn. ſyſt. nat. p. 82. 


Glis ex cinereo rufus in dorſo, in ventre niger, maculis tri- 
bus ad latera albis; Briſon. quad, p. 117. 
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Hamſters, accompanied with an inſtructive me- 
moir * concerning their manners and diſpoſi- 
tions. We fed one of theſe animals during ſe- 

veral months, in order to examine it attentively, 
and afterwards diſſected it, with a view to com- 
pare its internal ſtructure with that of other rats. 
In its anterior parts, it has a greater reſemblance 
to the water rat than to any other animal. It 
reſembles him ill more in the ſmallneſs of its 
eyes and the fineneſs of its ſkin. But the tail, in- 
ſtead of being long, is ſhorter than that of the 
compagnol or ſhort-tailed mouſe, which, as for- 
merly remarked, has a great Gmilarity to the 
water rat in its internal conformation. The 
hamſter ſeems to be, with regard to the ſhort- 
tailed field mouſe, what the ſurmulot, or Nor- 
way rat, is to the long-tailed field mouſe. All 
theſe ATE live under ground, and appear 
to be animated with the ſame inſtindt. They 
have nearly the ſame manners, and particularly 
that of collecting magazines of grain in their 
holes. We ſhall not, therefore, enlarge ſo much 
on the reſeroblances, | in figure and diſpoſitions, 
as upon the differences which diſtinguiſh the 


hamſter 


„refer you to a retry full memoir. concerning the ham- 1 8 
ſter which 1 received from M- de Waitz, miniſter of ſtate to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe -Caſſel, who, to his brilliant talents for 
ſtate affairs, joins an ardent deſire for the improvement of 
natural hiſtory. He, at the ſame time, tranſmitted to 
me two of theſe animals alive, which I ſhall ſend you by the 
firſt opportunity; Lettre de M. le Marquis de Montmirail 2 M. 
de Buffon, 31. Juillet 1762. 
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hamſter Geben all the omen ras ef which we | 
ve formerly treated: 40 7417 Aten Tay. 15. T0 Th "Do 
Agricola is the firſt writer from [whom any 


genuine information can be derived concerning 
the hamſter, to which Fabricius f added a few 


1, TaQs. 


* Hameſter, quem quidam cricetum nominant, erillit iracun- 
dus et mordax, adeo ut ſi eum eques incaute perſequatur. ſb- 
leat profilire et' os equi appetere, et fi prehenderit mordicus 

tenere. In terrae cavernis habitat—pedes babet admodum 
breves; pilis in dorſo color eſt fere lepotis: In ventre niger, 
in lateribus rutilus, ſed utrumque latus maculis albis tribus 
numero diſtinguitur. Suprema capitis pars ut etiam cervix 
eumdem quem dorſum habet colorem. Tempora rutila ſunt; 
guttur eſt candidum.——pili autem fic inhaerent cuti ut ex 
ea difficulter evelli poſſint. atque ob hanc cauſam et 
| varietatem pelles ejus ſunt pretioſae: Multa frumenti grana 
in ſpecum congerit, et utrinque dentibus mandit,—ager 
Toringiae eorum animalium plenus ob copiam et bonitatem 
frumenti, Georg. Agricola, de animantibus ſubterraneis; ; Apud 
Geſner, bift. quad. p. 738. | 

t Hameſter animal eſt agreſte nud ter habitans——colore 
vario, ventre non candido ſed potius nigerrimoDentes 
habet in anterioris oris ima ſupremaque parte binos, promi - 
nentes et acutos, malas laxas et amplas, ambas exportando 
importandoque replet: Ambabus mandit. Cum terram 
effodit, primum anterioribus pedibus (quos talpae ſimiles ha · 
bet brevitate ſed minus latos) eam retrahit, longius progreſ- 
ſus, ore exportat. Cuniculos ad antrum plures agit cubiti 
profunditate, ſed admodum anguſtos Antrum intus ex- 
tendit ad capienda frumenta Meſſis tempore grana om - 
nis generis frumenti importat. Terra ante cuniculos e- 
recta non tumuli modo aſſurgit, ut talparum tumuli, ſed ut 
agger dilatatur. Veſcitur hoc animal frumento omnis 
generis, et fi domi alatur pane ac carnibus. In agro etiam 
mures venatur. Cibum cum capit in pedes priores erigitur- 
————— Quamvis autem corpore exiguum fit, natura tamen eſt 
pugnax et temerarium. Laceſſitum quidquid ore geſtat pul- 

_ fatls 
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facts. But Schwenckfeld “ has done more than 
all the other authors put together. He diſ- 
ſeed the hamſter, and gave a deſcription of 
be. iy cone in e article 
ey $A OLD 3:7; #530 1 5 with 


ſalis > ROI pode n fubito ati. ren holkim invadens, 
ſpiritu oris et aſſultu protervum as mĩinax. Nec terre- 
tur facile, etiam ſi viribus impar ei ſit quem petit 
2 Vidii ipſe, eum equum aſſultando naribus corripuiſſet non prius 
morſum dimifiſſe quam ferro occideretur: Hameſtri-pel- 
lis maxime durabilis.———1n Turingia et Miſnia hoc animal 
frequens, non omnibus tamen in locis, ſed in uberrimis et fer- 
tiliſſimis. In Luſacia circa Radeburgum, e e ſatis panici ef. 
foditur; ; Mulbergi ad Albim in vinetis reperitur, nam maturis 
quoque uvis veſcitur; | Georg: Fabricius, apud Geſner, hift- your” 
. 739. & 740 | 
_ ® Porcellus frumentarius, Hamſter minor paulo cu de 
Longitudo dodrantalis et palmi unius. Pilis in dorſo fire e- 
poris eſt colore · Gula, venter, et pedes interiores nigra ſunt · 
Rubet in lateribus et circa caudam, quae coloris murini tres 
digitos longa. Maculae albae ſub auribus, juxta roſtrum, 
ſupra armos et coxam · Pedes admodum breves, digitis et 
unguiculis albidis quinis utrinque. In pedum planta, ſeu parte 
digitorum inferiore, tubercula veluti calli ubique eminent- 
Oculi ſplendidi, nigri, elegantes · Dentes habet ut lepus an- 
teriores binos inciſores et laterales · Lingua mollis ſpongioſa. 
E bucculis veſiculae utrinque . amplae membraneae ſub cute 
porriguntur, quae ſenſim gracileſcentes dorſo tenui ligamento 
alligantur. Has inſtar ſacci meſſis tempore granis tritici, fi- 
liginis, et aliis ſeu folles quoſpiam infarcit, atque in ſuos cu-" . 
niculos comeatum in futuram hyemem congerit ac Sage | 
Pulmonibus candidis quatuor ſunt lobi- | 
Cor renibus paulo majus mucrone obtuſiore. ne tri- 
W apparet, unum ſuper alterum impoſitum. Inferior 
pars dorſo adjacens duos obtinet lobulos. Media, quae max. 
ima, integra abſque inciſuris integram abdomen ſecundum _ 
latitudinem occupans ventriculum ex parte amplexatur- Su- 
perior portio diviſa aliis incumbens diaphragmati _— 
ſubjacet. Fel n conſpicere licuit · 


— 
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with ours; ꝓet he is hardly quoted by our mare 
modern naturaliſts, who content themſelves with 
copying Geſner. In juſtice to this author, we 
have inſerted his remarks entire; and, when 
io theſe we add the obſervations of M. de Waitz, 
the hiſtory of this animal will be complete. 

I The habitations of the hamſter are different- 


. ly conſtructed, according to their ſex, age, 


and the quality of the ground. The houſe 
*. of the male has an oblique paſſage, at the | 


© mouth of which. there is a conſiderable heap 
* of earth. At a diſtance from this oblique 


Paſſage, there is a hole which deſcends perpen- 
| dicularly 


8 ei duplex. Unus candidus rotundiuſeulus, cui 
alter per iſthmum annectitur longiuſeulus, ſiniſtrum hypo- 
chondrium occupans, hinc prope iſthmum oeſophagus inſeri- 
tur, alteri ſub dextro hypochondrio inteſtina adhaerent, ' In 


utroque reperiebatur chylus candidus, pulticulae farinacene 
ſimilis, eraſſior tamen in ſiniſtro. 


Inteſtina gracilia flavent ; ubi geſinunt, incipit caecum 
anfractuoſum amplum, hinc craſſiora ad cacruleum vergunt 
colorem- · Excernit pilulas longiuſculas inſtar murium- Lien 
coloris ſangu inci ſoleam fere humanam repraeſentat ECT 
Renes bini phaſeoli magnitudine et figura- Veſicula can- 
dida piſum Italicum aequat, rotunda lagenulae inſtar. 

Parit quinque ſexve, uno partu. 

In terrae cavernis habitat, agri vaſtator et Cerecis hoſtis. 
Autumno multa frumenti grana in 1 g ede et u- 
trinque dentibus mandit. 

Admodum pingueſcit; ob id poreellis Indicis non inepte 
comparatur | 

In cibum non recipitur; ſed pales conſuuntur ad veſt 
menta- 


De caverns fua aqua loan cu tbr expoſe infula ex 
8 Ys 
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dicul. fly" into the chambers of the lodging: 
© No earth appears near this hole; which ren- 
© ders it probable that the oblique paſſage is dug 
from without, and chat che perpendicular hole 
is begun from below, and continued upward. 
The houſe of the female has likewiſe an ob- 
© lique” paſſage, and, at the fame time, two, 
© three, and not unfrequently eight perpendicu- 
© lar holes, in order to allow her young to go out 
and in at pleafure. The male and female have 
e! a different dwelling, and A N 
* makes her's deeper than the male. 
At the diſtance of a foot or two on eh 
Le © fide of the perpendicular holes, the hamſters 
© of both ſexes, according to their age, and;their 
number of young, dig one, two, three, and 
ſometimes four cavities in the form of vaults, 
© both above and below, which are more or lefs 
capacious in N porta 05 che ne of 
their proviſions. 
| © The perpendicular hole i is | the common . 
* ſage: The oblique one is made for the pur- 
© poſe of carrying out the earth. As the decli- 
vity of this oblique paſſage is more gentle in 
* one cavity than in another, it may likewiſepro- 
5 mote a cireulation of air in thoſe ſubterrane- 
ous habitations. In the cavern where the female 
* brings forth her young, there is no magazine 
* of grain, but a neſt of ſtraw and herbs. The 
depth of the caverns. is various: A young 
* hamſter, in the firſt year, wakes his cavern not 


* above 


— 4 k R — | a 
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Y above/a foot\deep';' Wehe Ge bes Meer- 
1 ly dig to the depth of four or fie feet, The 
©. whole - habitation, including the paſſages and 
© caverns, is ſometimes from e to ten met 
in diameter. 
_ © Theſe animals provide their magazines with 
dry clean grain, corn in the ear, peas and 
© beans in their pods, and aft-rwards carry gut , 
© the huſks and pods by the oblique paſſages. 
In tranſporting their proviſions,” they uſe the 
* pouches in their cheeks, each of which will 
hold a quarter of an Engliſh pint. 
The hamſter begins to lay up proviſions a= 
© bout the end of Auguft. When his magazines 
On filled, he covers them, and carefully ſhuts 
up all the avenues with earth, which prevents 
© his retreat from being eaſily diſcovered, and 
© it is only to be recogniſed by the heap of 
© earth near the oblique paſſage mentioned a- 
© bove; after which, the perpendicular holes 
* muſt be inveſtigated. The moſt common me- 
* thod of ſeizing theſe animals is to dig them 
© out, which is a laborious taſk; on account of 
_ © the extent and depth of their holes. A per- 
* ſon, however, who accuſtoms himſelf to this 
© ſpecies of hunting, fails not to profit by it; 
for, in autumn, which is the proper ſeaſon, he 
generally finds in each habitation, beſide the 
© fur of the animal, two buſhels of good grain. 
The hamſters produce twice or thrice in a year, 
- and bring forth five or ſix, and often more, 
* at 
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as each ner, In / ſome years. they appear. in 
| us; numbers, and, in others, hardly 


years that they multiply ſo greatly; and this 
numerous multiplication occaſions a dearth; by: 
© the general. e e en e the: 

©: cp: DF. a ooo ets 

At the 1 fix — or two Wee 


8 the hamſters, begin to dig their habitations; 


7 but den neither n nor produce ae 
Me The — Axſtroy dne bee 105 the 
ed ne and take poſſeſſion of their holes. 
The hamſters are commonly brown on the 
© back and white on the belly. Some of them; 
© however, are gray; and this difference may 


© be'the effect of advanced age. Some We TR; 


are alſo totally black“ 


Like the mulet, or W 8d field e | 


the hamſters mutually deftroy each other. Of 
two kept in a cage, the female killed the male 
in one night, and, after cutting the muſcles 
which fix the jaws to each other, devoured 
a part of the inteſtines. They produce ſeveral 
times in the year, and are ſo deſtructive, that, 

in the ſtates of Germany, a price is ſet upon 
their heads. They are ſo numerous in that part 


of the Continent, that their fur is a conſiderable 


article of commerce. 
Ally theſe facts, which we han "nates 
From the memoir of M. Waitz, and the remarks 
Vol. VII. e of 


0h them are to be ſeen. | It is in moiſt 


[ 
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of M. de Montmirail, appear to be certain, 1 
correſpond with our other ſourees of informa” 
tion concerning the hamſters. Hut it is not e- 
qually certain, as mentioned in the fame me- 
moir, that they remain in a torpid ſtate du- 
ring the winter, and revive in the ſpring. The 
hamſter which we kept laſt winter (1762-3) in 
an apartment without fire, and where the 
cold frequently congealed water, never became 
torpid, but moved about and cat its ordinary | 
food. But ſeveral kinds of dormice, which 
were likewiſe in our poſſeſſion, became torpid 
in a much ſmaller degree of cold. Hence the 
hamſter neither approaches the dormice nor 
marmot by this character; and ſome of our na- 
turaliſts have improperly called it the marmat of 
Straſburg, though it ſleeps not like the mar- 
mot, nor is found in the tan of Straſ⸗ 
burg. 


1 


SUPPLEME N * 


In the Gazette de Littfrature; of the 1 3th of 
September 1774, we find the following! obſerva- 
tions concerning the hamſter, extracted from a 
German publication M. Sanleerr #2 

* The corn-rat, in German hamſter, cannot be 
more commodiouſly deſcribed than at Gotha, 
* where, in one year, 11574 ſkins of f it, 7 ano- 


ther, 


| bs ther, 54429; and, in a third,'80139, have been 
brought to the town-houſe. In general, this 
animal inhabits temperate countries. When 
irritated, its heart beats 180 times in a minute. 
The weight of the: body is to chat of the mw 
"m8 3. te 19 / ñ́ 
Theſe animals tay" up dies which of- 
«4 ten conſiſt of twelve pounds of grain. In 


winter, the female ſinks very deep in the earth. 


The male is à bold animal, and defends him- 
e ſelf againſt dogs, cats, and men. He is natu- 


© rally quarrelſome, agrees not with his own 


< ſpecies, and ſometimes, in a tranſport of fury, 
* flays his own family. He devours the feeble 
individuals of his ſpecies, as well as mice and 
birds; and yet he feeds upon all kinds of 
herbs, fruits, and ſeeds. He drinks little; and 
the female remains longer in her winter re- 
treat than the male. The former goes four 
weeks with young, and often produces ſix at 
a litter. In a few months, the females be- 
come fertile. The rat called Its * * kills the. 
* hamſter. ' 
When this ROY: is in a 6 4 fate, n nei- 


3 


* ther reſpiration, nor any kind of feeling, can 
be perceived. The heart, however, beats fif- 


teen times in a minute, which is diſcovered by 
opening the cheſt. The blood gontinues to be 
* fluid, and the inteſtines are not © irxitable. Even 


© an 


The tir is the polecat, and not a rat, as this author 
alledges. 


Pd 
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an electrical ſhock does not awake Rim: In 
2 2 open air, or is never une een ; 
| rar 
M. Sulzer mentions th onſet manner in 

which this animal recovers his vigbur and /ac- 
| tivity. | IHE-S7-1 
Ihe utility of che hamſter is confined to the 

8 deſtruction of mice; but he on EN 
more miſchievous f. Fg | 
We wiſh that M. Sulzer had and ahi pre- | 
| aha; degree of cold, or want of air, which renders 
theſe animals torpid; for we ſtill maintain, what 
was formerly remarked, that a hamſter confined 
in a cage, and in a room where water froze, was 
not reduced to a torpid fate during the winter 
1763. This fact will receive additional confir- 
mation from the following obſervations of M. 
Allamand, which he has — at the end of 
the Dutch edition of my work. 


— 


Addition to the zan of the HAMSTER, by 
M. ALLAMAND. 


* 
* 


The hamſter is a quadruped of the mouſe 
kind, which ſleeps during the winter, like the 
marmots. The legs and neck are ſhort; the 
head is — ; and the mouth is garniſhed 

on 


+ Obſervat. ſur le rat * ble, par M. Sulzer ; Gazette de 
Liitérature, 13 Sept. 1774. | 


a 
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and almoſt naked. The tail is ſhort; and one 


half of it naked. The eyes are round and pro- 
minent. The colour of the hair is a mixture of 


red, yellow, White, and black. Theſe characte 


exhibit not the moſt alluring picture; and the 
manners of the animal are ſtill more diſguſtitig. 


He has no love but for himſelf, and poſſeſſes — . : 


a ſingle ſocial quality. He attacks and devours 
every animal he is capable of conquering, not 
excepting his on ſpecies. Even the inſtinct 
which draws him to the other ſex, laſts only a 
few hours; at the end of which the female would 
not meet with a better fate, if ſhe did not 
take the precaution bb. eee or of killing 
him firſt. To theſe odious qualities, however, 


Nature has joined e which, without ren- 


dering him more amiable, i him deſerve a 
diſtinguiſhed rank in the hiſtory of animals. 

He belongs to the ſmall number of thoſe which 
paſs the winter in a torpid Rate, and he'is the 


only European animal that is provided with 


cheek-pouches. His addreſs in making a ſub- 


terraneous abode, and the induſtry with which 


He lays up gs merit = ee, of the 
curious. M n 


The hamſter ind not all foils. or [ain 


indifferemtly. He is neither found in very warm 
nor in very cold countries. As he lives upon 
grains, and dwells under the earth, ſtony, ſandy, 
or argillaceous ſoils, are as inconvenient to him 

as 


— 
* 
1 
— — — — — —Ü— 3ͥ d Bae IE 0: AS 
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as meadows, foreſts, and marky grounds. © He 
requires a foil which is eaſily pierced, and yet 
ſo tenacious as not to tumble down. He like- 
wiſe chooſes countries which abound in all kinds 
of grain, that he may not be obliged to ſeek his 
food at great diſtances, for which he is not well 
qualified. In Thuringia, the foil of which poſ- 
ſeſſes all theſe qualities, the hamſters are mote 
numerous than in any other country. 
Ihe habitation, which the hamſter digs to the 
depth of three or four feet, conſiſts of more or 
fewer apartments, according to the age of the 
animal. The principal chamber is lined with 
ſtraw, and ſerves him for a lodging. The others 
are deſtined for the -preſervation of proviſions, 
of which he amaſſes great quantities during the 
autumn. Each hole has two apertures; the 
one deſcends obliquely, and the other, through 
Which the animal * out and i wt 18 Wanner | 
cular, ve 
The holes af the 8 never live with 
the males, are ſomewhat different. In thoſe 
where ſhe brings forth, there is ſeldom above 
one chamber for proviſions ; becauſe the ſhort 
time the young remain with her requires not a 
great ſtore of food. But, inſtead of one perpen- 
dicular hole, ſhe makes ſeven or eight, to give 
free paſſage to her young. Sometimes the mo- 
ther banithes her offspring, and continues to poſ- 
ſeſs this hole; but ſhe commonly digs another, 
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and un med proviſions as he ſeaſon Nerd 
mits her to collec . 
The hamſtera capulate aboat the tack ot April; 
when the males enter the apartments of. the fe- 
males, where they remain only a few days. If 
two males happen to meet in the ſame hole, a 
furious combat enſues, which generally termi- 
nates in the death of the weakeſt. The con- 
querar takes poſſeſſion of the female, and both, 


though at every other period they perſecute and 5 


kill each other, lay aſide their natural ferocity 
during the few days their amours continue. They 
even mutually defend each other againſt aggreſ- 
ſors. When a hole is opened at this period, and 


rhe female perceives that her huſband is heut 
to be carried off, ſhe darts upon the raviſher, 


and makes him feel the fury of her ns 
* inflicting deep and painful wounds. 3 81 
The females bring forth twice or Andes eg 
year. Tbeir litter is never fewer than ſix, and 
oftener from ſixteen to eighteen. The growth 
of theſe animals is very rapid. At the age of 
fifteen days, they already begin to dig the earth; 
Soon after, the mother baniſhes them from her 
habitation: So that, at the age of about three 
weeks, they are abandoned to their own ma- 
nagement. The mother, in general, diſcovers 
little tenderneſs for her offspring. She who, in 
the ſeaſon of love, defends her huſband with 
courage, flies in the moſt daftardly manner when 
her n is threatened with danger. Her 
only 
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only folicitude is to provide for her own alay. : 
With this view, when purſued, ſhe digs deeper 
into the earth, which ſhe performs with an a- 
mazing quickneſs. The young would willing- 
ly follow her; but ſhe is deaf to heir-ariess = 
even ſhuts the hole which ſhe had made. 

The hamſter feeds upon all kinds of bath 
roots, and grains, which the different ſeaſons 
produce. He even eats the fleſh of ſuch ani- 
mals as he can <onquer. As he is not adapted 
for long journies, his magazine is firſt ſtocked 
with the proviſions which are neareſt his abode. 

This is the reaſon why ſome of his chambers are 
frequently filled with one kind of grain only. 
When the harveſt is reaped,” he goes to a great- 
er diſtance in queſt of proviſions, and carries 
every article he can find, without diſtinction, to 
his granary. To facilitate the tranſportation of 
His food, Nature has furniſhed: him with two 
pouches in the infide of each cheek. On the 
outſide, theſe pouches are membranous, ſmooth, 
and ſhining ; and, in the inſide, there are a great 
many glands, which continually ſecrete a certain 
fluid, to preſerve their flexibility, and to enable 
them to reſiſt any accidents which may be occa- 
ſioned by the roughneſs or ſharpneſs of particu- 

lar grains. Each of theſe cheeks is capable of 
containing an ounce and a half of grain, which, 
on his return to his habitation, he empties, by 
preſſing his two fore feet; againſt his cheeks. 
1 we meet a hamſter having his cheeks filled 


with 


\ 
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giproviſiecs; „ir is eadpitoſeixe bimiwirt'> dhe: : 
witliout the riſk of being bitten; hecauſe, 


this condition, he has not the free motion of hie 


empties his pouches, and ſtands upon his de 
fence. The quantity of proviſions found in the 


jaws. But, if he is allowed a little titne, he ſoom 


holes depends on the age and ſem of the ina? 


bitant. The old hamſtets often amaſa a hundred 
pounds of grain but the young and the r 5 


Their objet in laying up ortviſidite ha notte | 
nouriſh them during the winter, which they paſs; 
in ſleep and without eating, but to ſupport. them 
after they awake in the ſpring, * WTI to: 
their falling into à torpid ſtate. on 
At the approach of winter, 4 ane res: 
tire into their ſubterraneous abodes; the entry 
to which they ſhut up with great addreſs. There 
they remain in perfect tranquillity, and feed on 
their proviſions, till the froſt becomes ſevere, 
when they ſink into a torpid ſtate, whieh reſem-, 
bles a profound ſleep. When, during this pe- 
riod, the holes are opened, which we know by 
a ſmall eminence of earth raiſed near the oblique 
paſſage formerly deſcribed; we find the hamſter, 
lying upon a bed of ſoft ſtraw, His head is, 
bended under his belly, between the two Ken 
legs, and thoſe behind reſt upon his muzzle, | 
The eyes are ſhut; and, hen the eye-hds are 
forced open, they inſtantly cloſe again. The 
members ate ſtiff, like thoſe. of a dead animal, 
Vol. VII. B b and 


exteed not fifteen in a minute; 
the animal is awake, the heart l hundred 
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and the whole body: dess as Sl dss f- 


ther reſpiration nor any other ſign of life ca be 
perceived. When diſſected in this fituation, e 


| ſee the heart alternately contracting and dilating. 
But this movement is ſo-flow; that the pulſations 


and fifty ſtrokes during the ſame time The fat. 
has the appearance of being coagulated: The 
inteſtines are as cold as the external parts of the 
body, and difcover not the ſmalleſt irritability 


8 the application of ſpirit of wine or oil of 


During this operation, the animal ſeems 


— 


f 


though, when 


— ann He ſometimes opens hie 


mouth, as if he wanted to reſpire. But his le- 


thargy is too Ar to en an Wers 


entirely. 


The letkargy of the idaho bibs afcribed/ | 


ſolely to a certain degree of cold: This may be 


true with regard to the dormice and bats. But 


experience proves, that, in order to render the 
hamſter torpid, he muſt alſo be excluded from 
all communication with the external air: For, 
when a hamſter is fhut up in a cage filled with 


earch and ſtraw, and expoſed in winter to a de- 
gree of cold ſufficient to freeze water, he never 


becomes torpid. But, when the cage is ſunk 
four or five feet under ground, and well ſecured 
againſt the acceſs of air, at the end of eight or 
ten days he is [equally torpid as if he had been 
in bis own burrow. If che cage is nen 

| to 


l 


\ 
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| 16 the ſurſdce, aha bende will awake in a few | 
hours, and geſume his torpid ſtute when put be- 
low; the earth. This experiment may be repeat - 
ed with the ſame ſucceſs, as long as the froſt 
continues. We have a farther proof that the 


abſence of the air is obe of the-caulſes. of totpid- 
neſcs in the hamſter: When brought up from hies 


hole, in the coldeſt weather, and expoſed to the 
air, he infallibly awakes in a few hours. This 
experiment ſucceeds equally either in the night 
or day, which - _ . the *. Fn no 
paſt of the cauſe. : rw | 
It is eee e the: inthe: alles 
from a torpid to an active ſtate. . He firſt loſes 
the rigidity of his members, and then makes a 
profound reſpiration, but at long intervals. His 
legs begin to mave, he opens his mouth, and 
utter diſagreeable and rattling ſounds, After 
continuing theſe operations for ſome time, he o- 
pens his eyes, and endeavours to raiſe himſelf 
on his legs. But all theſe movements are ſtill 
reeling and unſteady, like thoſe of a man intox- 
icated with liquor. He, however, reiterates his 
this attitude he remains fixed, as if he meant 
to reconnoitre, and repoſe himſelf after his fa- 
tigues. But he gradually begins to walk, to eat, 
and to act in his uſual manner. This paſſage 
from a torpid to an active ſtate, requires more or 
leſs time, according to the temperature of the 
air. When expoſed to a cold air, he ſometimes 


requires 
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requires more than two hours tb ä „ 
amore temperate” air, he accompliſhes his pur- | 
poſe in leſs than one hour. It is probable? that 
this change is produced imperceptibly, when the 
animal is in his hole, and that he feels none of 
the inconveniencies which ariſe from a W | 
and foreed reviviſcen e.. 
The life of a hamſter is divided Wel 
neceſſary eures of ſatisfying his natural appetites, 
and the fury of oombating. He ſeems to have 
no other paſſion but that of rage, which. indus 
ces him to attack every animal that comes in His 
way, without attending to the ſuperior ſtrength 
of the enemy. Ignorant of the art of ſaving 
himſelf by flight, rather than yield, he n 
himſelf to be beat to pieces with a ſtick. If he 
ſeizes a man's hand, he muſt be killed before he 
quits his hold. The magnitude of the horſe ter- 
rifies him as little as the addreſs of the dog, 
which laſt is fond of hunting him. When the 
hamſter perceives the dog at à diſtance, he be- 
gins with emptying his cheek-pouches, if they 
happen to be filled with grain. He then blows 
- them up ſo 'prodiglouſly, that the ſize of the 
head and neck greatly exceeds that of the reſt of 
the body. In fine, he raiſes himſelf on his hind 
legs, and, in this attitude, darts upon the enemy. 
If he catches hold, he never quits it but with 
the loſs of his life. But the dog generally ſeizes 
him behind, and ſtrangles him. This ferocious | 
temper — the hamſter from being at peace 
with 
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| againſt bis own ſpecies, not excepting the fe- 


males. When two Hamſters rencounter, 2h 


never fail to attack each other, and the firdflger - 


always devours the weaker. A combat between 
a male and a female commonly laſts longer than 
between two males. They begin by purſilbg 
and biting each other; then each of them retire. 
to a ſide, as if to take Wencke à little after, they 
renew the combat, and continue to fly and * 
Sch till one of them falls. The vanquiſhed u- 
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with any other animal. He even makes war 
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The BOBAK , - and ocher MAR- 
NM O TS. 080 el u 
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L YE Hansi fras (been (called: ah inn 
2 bourg Marmot, and the bobak the Poliſh 

matmot. But it is equally certain that the ham- 

ter is not a marmot, as it is probable that che 
bobak does belong to that ſpeeies; for the bobak 
differs from the Alpine marmot only in the co- 
lour of his hair, which, inſtead of brown, is a 
pale yellow. He has alſo a thumb, or rather a 
claw on the fore- feet; while the marmot has only 
four toes and no thumb. In every other article, 
the reſemblance is perfect; from which it is to 
be preſumed, that theſe two animals are not di- 
ſtinct ſpecies. The ſame obſervation applies to 
the monax, or marmot of Canada, which by ſome 
trayellers has been called the whiftler. He 
ſeems to differ from the marmot only by the 
tail, which is longer, and more buſhy, Hence 
the monax of Canada, the bobak of Poland, and 
the Alpine marmot, appear to be the ſame ani- 
mal, which, from the influence of different cli- 


mates, 


* Boback ; the Poliſh name of this animal. 
P. 327. 

lis flavicans capite rufeſcen . . Marmota Polonica ; 
Briſon, regn. anim. p. 165. 
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tioned. As this ſpecies prefers the coldeſt; and 
moſt mountainous 'regions,- and as it is found in 
Poland, Ruiſia; and other parts of the North of 
Europe, it is not ſurprifing that t ſhould like 
wife be found in Canada, where it is only ſmaller®, 
Neither is this circumſtatiee peculiar to the mat- 
mot; for all the animals common to both Con- 
rinents ae ſallee in the New. __ EY 
World. 

The Siberian 0 tek Ss Ruſlans call 
| Fevraſchka, is a ſpecies of marmot Kill ſmaller 


than the Canadian monax. It has a round head 


and a blunt noſe. It TO 


the auditory paſſages can only be diſco 
removing. the hair. The pt of the body, 


# 


including the head, exceeds not a foot; and the 


tall, which is round near the body, chen flat, 
and truncated at the extremity, is but three 
inches long. The body of this animal is pretty 
thick, the hair is yellow, mixed with gray, and 

that on the end of the tail is almoſt black. The 
legs are ſhort, thoſe before being ſomewhat 
longer than thoſe behind. The hind feet have 
five toes and five black claws,- which are a little 
crooked; and the fore feet have only four. 
When theſe animals are irritated, or attempted 


to 


* The Alpine and Poliſh marmots are a foot and a half 
long from the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of the 
tail; bur the monax, or Canadian marmot, exceeds not 
fourteen or fifteen inches in length. 
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Rs 


ta be ſeized, they bite violently, and ſetups 


charp cry like the )marmot,-;When./they»-eatys = 
they: ſit on their buttocks, and carry the viithals 
to their mouth with the fore pas. Th 
in ſeaſon in ſpring, and bring forth in ſummets. 
The litter is generally five or ſix They dig 
holes in the earth, where they paſe the winter, 
and where the female brings forth and fuckles 
her young. Though they have a great reſem- 
blance to the marmot, yet they appear to'be of - 
a different ſpecies ;- for, in the ſame parts of Si- 
beria, there are genuine Poliſh or Alpine mar- 
mots, which the natives call uro and it has 

never been remarked that We ae CY 
or ere an | intermediate race. N a 4 ; 


— 
4 
> 


bo 


* Voyage de Gmelin, tom. 2. p. 444 —lo Tartary, ſays 

Rubruquis, there are plenty of marmots, which are called 
ſegur. In winter they aſſemble; together, to the number of 
twenty or thirty, in a large hole, where they ſleep e 38 
months; Nan en e p 2 5 "OY. 
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THE JERBOAS.. 


FER BOA is a generic nee Fs 

note thoſe animals which are remarkable for 

the diſproportion between the hind and fore legs, 
the latter not exceeding the length of a mole's 

paws, and the former reſembling the legs of a 


bird. . In this genus, we are acquainted with 
four ſpecies,” or diſtinct varieties: 1. The Tar- 
ſier, or woolly Jerboa, formerly, mentioned, 

which is certainly a particular fpecies, becauſe it 
has five toes on each foot, like thoſe of a mon- 


key. 2. The Jerboa, properly { ſo called *, whit ch 
Vol. VII. "U0 | has 


The Egyptian Jerboa, with thin, erect, and broad ears, 
full and dark eyes, and long whiſkers. The fore legs are an 
inch long, with five toes on each, the inner, or thumb, being 
ſcarce apparent ; but that, as well as the reſt, furniſhed with 
a ſharp claw. The hind legs are two inches and' a quarter 
long, thinly covered with hair, and exactly reſembling thoſe 
of a bird; three toes on each foot, covered above and below 
with hair: The middle toe is the longeſt, and on each is a 
pretty long ſharp claw. The length, from noſe to tail, is ſe- 
ven inches and one quarter; the tail ten inches, terminated 
with a thick black tuft of hair; the tip white. The reſt of 
the tail is covered with very ſhort coarſe hair, The upper 
part of the body is thin, or compreſſed ſidewiſe. The part a- 
bout the rump and loins is large. The head, back, ſides, and 
thighs, are covered with long hair, aſh-coloured at the bot- 

tom, and pale tawny at the ends. The breaſt and belly are 
whitiſh, and the moe long and ſoft; Pennant” 5 Synepf. of quad. 
9. 295+ 


Mes Nrevs; Theophr- opuſe. p. A9 5. Elian. hiſt, anim. 5 10. 
C. 26. 


— 
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Has four toes on the fore feet, and three on the 
hind. 3. The Alagtaga “, whoſe legs are con- 
ſtructed like thoſe of the jerboa, but which has 
| | five 
| Plus bipes Plat; Lib. 16 6. 65. 

- Ferboa' or Terboa, the Arabian name of this animal; Shows 
FLAY p. 248. Texeira's N 9. 21. 

Gerbua;; Edward's Gleanings, p. 219. Plaidſted's 3 2 bas 

Mus jaculus, cauda elongata floccoſa, palmis ſubpentadac- 
tylis, femoribus longiſſimis, brachiis breviſſimis; Zan Ot. 
nat. p. 86. Haſſelquiſt, p. 198. 

Gerboiſe; Neyage de Paul Lucas, tom 2. p. 7%. 

„Siberian jer boa, with very long tranſparent narrow ears, 
long whiſkers, and five toes on the fore feet, three on the hind 
feet; pointing forward, and a fourth behind, about an inch 
above the heel. The colour of the upper part of the body is 
tawny, and of the lower whitiſh. In form of body, legs, and 
tail, it agrees with the Egyptian jerboa; Pennant's Jo of 
quad, p. 246, 

Alagtaga is the Tartarian name of this animal, which, ac- 
cording to Meſſerchmid, ſignifies an animal which cannot u,. 
The word alagtaga, however, appears to be nearly the ſame 
with letaga, which is applied to the flying ſquirrel, Hence, I 
am inclined to believe, that a/agtaga, as well as /etaxa, are ge- 
neric rather than ſpecific names, and that they denote 4 flying 
animal, eſpecially as Strahlenberg, quoted by Gmelin, calls 
this animal the fying hare. 

Cuniculus ſeu lepus Indicus, utias dictus; Aldrov. de guad. 
digit. fig. p. 395-—Nota. 1. Linnaeus and Edwards have im. 
properly referred this figure to the jerboa, though, by the 
ſpur or fourth toe on the hind feet, which is very conſpicu- 
ous, it belongs to the ſpecies of alagtaga. Nera. 2. Aldro- 
vandus was wrong in denominating this animal utiar, which 
is an American word, and probably the ſame with agouti. 

Cuniculus pumilio ſaliens, cauda longiſſima; Gmelin. Nov. 
Com- Acad. Petrop, tom. 5. tab. 11. fig. 1. | 

Cuniculus pumilio ſaliens, cauda anomala longiſſima; Briſ. 
guad. p. 103. 

Flying hare; Strahlenberg ; Hiſt. Ruſſ. p. 370. 
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five toes on the fore feet and three on the hind, 
with a ſpur, that may paſs for a thumb or fourth. 
toe, much ſhorter than the others. 4. The Da- 
2nan fracl *, or lamb of Hrael, which may be 
the ſame animal called Mus longipes by Linnae- 
us f, and which has four toes on the fore bem 
and five on thoſe behind. | 
The head of the * int a great ae 
blance to that of the rabbit; but its eyes are 
larger, and its gars ſhorter, higher, and broader, 
in proportion to its ſize. The noſe is fleſh- co- 
loured and naked; and the muzzle is thick and 
ſhort. The opening of the mouth is very ſmall; 
the upper jaw is very broad, and the under nar- 
row and ſhort. The teeth are like thoſe of the 
rabbit, and the whiſkers round the mouth are 
compoſed of long black and white hairs. The 
fore feet are extremely ſhort, and never touch 
the ground, being uſed only as hands to convey 
victuals to the mouth. Theſe hands have four 
fingers, armed with claws, and the rudiments of 
a fifth without any claw. The hind feet have 


only 


* Daman Iſrael, lamb of the children of Iſrael; Shaw's 
| Travels. 


Animal quoddam pumilo n non diflimile, ſed cuni. 
eulis majus quod agnum filiorwm 1/rgel nuncupant; Profp. Al. 
pin- Hift- Egypt. lib. 4. cap. 9. 232. 

+ Mus longipes, cauda elongata veſtita, palmis tetradaQy- 
lis, plantis pentadaQylis, femoribus longiſſimis; Linn. Syſt. nat. 
p- 84. The word femoribus is here improperly applied; for 
the metatarſi, or firſt bones of the foot alone, are extremely 
long an this animal. 


ole three toes, the middle of which is longeſt, 
and all three aret armed with claws.' The tail is 
three times longer than the body; it is covered 
with ſmall ſtiff hairs, of the ſame colour with* 
thoſe on the back, and the extremity of it is 
garniſhed with Tun ſofter, and more buſhy 
hair, The legs are naked and fleſh- coloured, as 
well as the noſe and ears. The top of the head 
and back are covered with reddiſh hair, and the 
flanks, the under part of the head, the throat, the 
belly, and the inſide of the thighs, are white: 
Below the-reins and near the tail, there is a large, 
black, an n in he form of a creſ- 
cent f. :x; 1534; 

The . is ane thas! Aa dd His e ears 
are long, broad, naked, thin, tranſparent, and 
ſpread. over with very conſpicuous blood-veſlels. 
The upper jaw is much larger than the under, but 
blunt and pretty broad at the extremity. It has 
large whiſkers round the mouth. The teeth 

are like thoſe of a rat. The eyes are large; and 
the iris and pupils are brown. The body is nar- 
row before, broad and almoſt round behind. 
The tail is very long, not ſo thick as a ſmall 
finger, and two thirds of it are covered with ſhort 
ſtiff hair; on the laſt third the hairs are longer, 


more e buſhy, ſofter, and become longer toward 
the 


* The following are the dimenſions of this animal, as mea- 

- ſured by Haſſelquiſt: Magnitudo corporis ut in mure dome - 

Rico majore. Menſaratio capit. poll. 1 corp- poll- 23 caud, 

ſpith- 14 poſt- ped- ſpith- 4 anter- infra pollicem- Myſt- log. 
gill, poll. 3. 
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aid extremity, where they form a kind of tuft, 
which is black at the beginning, and white at the 
_ The fore feet are very ſhort, and have five 
; thoſe behind are very long, and have on- 
ly bl toes, three of Which are placed before, 
and the fourth, which is a thumb, ſtands at a 
diſtance from the others. All theſe toes are 
armed with claws, which are ſhorter in the fore 
than in the hind feet. The hair of this animal 
is ſoft, pretty long, yellow on the: back, and 
white on the belly f. „a0 ene 
From comparing theſe two ee the 
firſt of which is taken from Edwards and Haſ- 
ſelquiſt, and the ſecond from Gmelin, it appears 
that the jerboa and alagtaga reſemble each other 
in a ſtriking manner. The jerboa is only ſmal- 
ler than the alagtaga, and has but four toes on 
the fore feet, and three on the hind, without a- 
ny ſpur; while the alagtaga has five toes on the 
fore feet, and three and a ſpur on the hind feet. 
But I ſuſpect that this difference is not conſtant; 
for Dr Shaw, who has given a figure and de- 
ſcription of a Barbary jerboa, repreſents it with 
5 4 
+ The following are the dimenſions of this animal, as mea- 
ſured by Gmelin: Longitudo ab extremo roltro ad initium 
caudae poll. 6; ad oculos poll. 1- Auricularum 'poll- 15; 
candae poll. 8: ; pedum anteriorum ab humero ad extremos 
uſque digitos poll- 14; pedum poſteriorum a ſuffraginibus ad 
initium uſque calcanei poll. 3; a calcaneo ad exortum digi- 
ti poſterioris poll. 1; ab exortu digiti poſterioris ad extremos 


ungues poll- 2. Latitudo en anterioris roll Its my 
rioris poll. z, * poll. x, 
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a ſpur or fourth toe on the hind feet; and Mr 
Edwards remarks, that he carefully examined 
two jerboas which he ſaw in England, and could 
diſcover no ſpur. Hence this character, which 
might ſerve as a ſpecific diſtinction between the 
jerboa and alagtaga, by not being conſtant, an- 
ſwers no purpoſe, but marks rather the identity 
than the diverſity of the ſpecies. Neither does 
the difference in ſize prove them to be diſtinct 
ſpecies : Edwards and Haſſelquiſt may have de- 
ſcribed only young jerboas, and Gmelin an old 
alagtaga. . 

Two circumſtances, however, render this 
matter ſtill doubtful; the proportion of the tail, 
which is much larger in the jerboa than in the 
alagtaga, and the difference of the climates which 
they inhabit. The jerboa is common in Cireaſ- 
ſia , Egypt f, Barbary, and Arabia; and the a- 
lagtaga in Tartary, along the Wolga, and as far 
as Siberia. It is ſeldom that the ſame animal 
inhabits climates ſo different; and, when it does 


happen, 
® In Circaſſia, Perſia, Arabia, and the environs of Babylon, 
there is a kind of field. mouſe, called jerbuach in the Arabic 
language, which is nearly of the ſize and colour of the ſquir- 
rel. When it leaps, it darts five or fix feet above the 
ground. It ſometimes quits the fields, and takes up its 
abode in the houſes ; Voyage d Olearius, p. 177. 
+ In Egypt, I ſaw two ſmall animals, that ran very quickly 
on their hind feet, which were ſo long that the creatures ſeem · 
ed to be mounted on ſtilts Theſe animals burrow like rab. 
bits, I carried off ſeven of them ; two of which I brought 
to France, where they lived in the royal menagerie two years; 
Vryage de Paul Lucas, tom. 2. p. 74. | 
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happen, the ſpecies undergoes n aa; 2 
This we preſume to be the caſe with the jerbon, 
of which, notwithſtanding theſe Tg the 
alagtaga ſeems to be only a variety. 

 "Thefe animals generally conceal their hands 
or fore feet among the hair; ſo that, at firſt ſight, 
they ſeem to have only two feet. In tranſport- 
ing themſelves from place to place, they do not 
walk, or advance one foot after another, but 
leap nimbly to the diſtance of three or four feet. 
When repoſing themſelves, they ſit on their 
knees, and fleep only during the day. They 
eat grain and herbage, like the hare. Their dif- 
poſitions are mild, and yet they can never be 
tamed beyond a certain point. They dig holes 
in the earth like the rabbits, and in a much 
ſhorter time. About the end of ſummer, they 
lay up herbage in their magazines, where, in 
cold countries, they paſs the winter. 

As we have had no opportunity of diſeaing 
this animal, we ſhall ſubjoin the remarks of M. 
Gmelin upon its internal ſtructure f. W 

| With 


+ Oeſophagus, uti in lepore et cuniculo, medio ventriculo 
inſeritur ; inteſtinum caecum breve admodum ſed amplum eſt, 
in proceſſum vermiformem, duos pollices longum abiens. Cho- 
ledochus mox infra pylorum inteſtinum ſubit- Veſica urina- 
ria citrina aqua plena ; uteri nulla plane diſtinctio; vagina 
enim canalis inſtar fine ullis artificiis in pubem uſque protenſa 
in ano mox cornua dividitur, quae ubi ovariis appropinquant 

multas inflexiones faciunt, et in ovariis terminantur - Penem 
maſculus habet ſatis magnum, cui circa veſicae urinariac col- 
lum 
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With regard to the daman, or lamb of .the 
children of Iſrael, which ſeems to be a kind of 
jerboa, becauſe its fore legs are remarkably ſhort- 
er than the hind, having never ſeen this animal, 
we cannot do better than copy the remarks of 
Dr Shaw, who had. an opportunity of comparing 
it with the jerboa, and ſpeaks of them as two 
diſtin ſpecies. The daman, ſays: this; au- 
thor, is likewiſe an animal of Mount Libanus, 
though common in other places of this coun- 
try. It is a harmleſs creature, of the ſame 
ſize and quality with the rabbit ; and with the 
like incurvating poſture and ein og of the 
fore teeth. But it is of a browner colour, with 
ſmaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like the 
marmots. The fore feet likewiſe are ſhort, and 
the hinder are nearly as long in proportion as 
thoſe of the jerboa. Though this animal is 
known to burrow ſometimes in the ground; 
yet, as its uſual reſidence and refuge is in the 
holes and clifts of the rocks, we have ſo far a 
more preſumptive proof, that this creature may 
be the ſaphan of the. Scriptures, than the jerboa. 
I could not learn why it was called daman Iſ- 


rael, 


lum veſiculae ſeminales unciam eum] dimidio longae, graciles, 
et extremitatibus intortae adjacent. Foramen aut ſinus quoſ- 
dam inter anum et penem, aut inter anum et vulvam nullo 
modo potui diſcernere, licet quaſvis in indagatione iſta cau- 
telas adhibuerim. Cuniculi Americani, porcelli pilis et 
voce Maregr · Fabrica internarum partium ab hoc animalt 
non multum abludunt; Gmelin, Nov. Com. Petrop. tam 5+ art. 


7 


N 


rael, i. e. Iracl's lamb, ab thoſe words are 16. =_ 
terpreted . Proſper Alpinus, who mentioned 

this animal before Dr Shaw, ſays, that its fleſh | 

makes excellent eating, and that it is larger than 
the European rabbit. But this laſt fact ſeems 
to be fuſpicious ;' for Dr Shaw has omitted this 

_ paſſage of Proſper Alpinus, though hetranſeribes- 
all the _ MS Long: _ m_ author, 
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"FM ane veaſel, with "oy flame-coloured eyes, ſmall 
rounded ears, almoſt naked, noſe long and ſlender, and the 
body thicker than that of others of this genus. The tail is 
very thick at the baſe, tapering to a point. The legs are 
ſhort; and the hair is hard and coarſe. The colanr varies 
in different animals from different countries; in ſome it is al- 
ternately barred with dull yellowiſh brown and white; in 
others, pale brown and mouſe-coloured ; ſo that the . 
appears mottled. The throat and belly are of a uniform 
brown. Beneath the tail is an orifice, not unlike that of a 
badger. It differs in fize, from twenty-four to forty-two 
inches in length, from the tip of the noſe to the end of the 

| tail; Pennant's Synop/e of guad. p. 220. 

Lewes  Arift- biſt. aniny fib. g. c. b. Oppian. Ge 1 r. 

Ichneumon; Plin. lib. B. c. 24. 

L'Ichneumon que les Egyptiens nomment Rat de Pha- 
raon z Belen, ah. p. 95- Prep. Alpin. tom. 1. p. 234. " Geſner- 

guad. p. 566. Raii Syn. quad. p. 202. Shaw's travels, p. 249- 


Moſtela Egyptiaca ; Klein, quad, p. 64. 

Meles ichneumon, digitis mediis longioribus, lateralibus 
aequalibus, unguibus ſubuniformibus; Haſſelguiſt, Itin. p. 191. 

Ichneumon 3 Mus Pharaonis vulgo; Briſſen, guad. p. 181. 

Viverra ichneumon, cauda e baſi ineraſſata, ſenſim atte- 
nuata, pollicibus remotiuſculis ; Linn. Syn. Nat. p. 63. 

Quil, vel quiſpelé; Garcia Arom. p. 214. Raii fymopſ. quad. 
p. 197- 

Viverra mungo; Kempfer Amoen. p. 574 

De Monghos; Valentin. Amboin. 


Serpenticida, 


| 
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rats #1) But his 'appetire fot Rech i ſtill more 
violent, and his inſtinct more erteuſive dun 
choſe öf the eat; for he hunts ad eats, wh 


Equal avidity, birds, quadtrupeds, lerpeitts; Antes, 
imſects, and, in general; every atitnated being. 
His courage is gan to che vehemence vf bis 
appetite. He: dreads neither the rage of the dog 
nor the malice ef the tat; Hie is not aftaid 
even of the bite of ſerpenu, whom he parſues 
and kills; and, when he degins to feel the ef 
feas of their poiſon, he goes in queſt vf un an- 
ns; and annoy of 'Q n 5, which the 

W tf Indians 


Wa Wees hen i es | 


; tab. 28. 

Indian Ichneumon ; Edwards, p. 199: | 
Ichneutbon, ſeu ade Ceilonioay 8. My Poms 1. 
. 68. fab, 41. . 4. 

La Maagouſte; Buffon... | 

Viwerra Indica, ex griſeo afeſcens "Briſen, 2 197: 
Reti Syn, quad. p. 19694. 

loahneumom, ſive lutra Sg Miu: db qua digits p. 298. 

* Mihi ichneumon fuit utiliſſimus ad mores ex meo cubi · 
culo fugandos .'. . , unam alvi 4 quo murium damna plane 
cefſarunt, fiquidem quotquor offendebat interimebat, longeque 
ad hos necandos fugandoſque. eee Le ; 
Proſp. Alp. Doſeript. Egype- lid. 4. pag- a3 5- 

6. + Primum antidotum 6 » 2 >» radix eft plantac Malaice 
Hampaddu-Tanah, id eſt Fel terras dict a ſapore amariflimo.. . . 
Luſitanis ibidem Naja ſeu radix mango appellata à muſtela qua. 
dam ſeu. viverra Indis wanpuftia . . . «+ tppelata, quae radi. 
cem monſtraſſe, et ejus vſum . . prima. . prodidifle ere- 

| Gitur . . . Indi igieur . . praccipue qui Sumatram et Ja- 
vam incolunt, five uſum à muſtela edocti ſint, five caſu quodam 
inveneriat radicem pro erplorato habent antidoto; Koempſer,. 
Amecnit, pag. 574 — In India, there is a root which produ- 


ces 
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Indians call by his name, and alledge chat it. ic 

one of the moſt, powerful and certain remedies. 
againſt the bite of the viper or aſp. He eats 
the eggs of the crocodile, as well as thoſe of hens 
and other birds. He likewiſe kills and cats the 


young crocodiles *, though they are very ſtrong 
ſoon after they iſſue from the egg; and, as fable 
is always a concomitant of truth, it has been al- 
ledged, that, in conſequence of this antipathy 
to the crocodile, the ichneumon enters into the 
crocodile's body while aſleep, and never leaves 
him till his bowels are entirely devoured. . 
Naturaliſts have imagined-that there are dif- 
en ſpecies of 8 becauſe they vary 
in 


ces neither trunk, 8 nor leaves. It is called . 
name derived from that of the animal, which alone knows 
where to find this root. The animal is as large as a martin, 
which it alſo refembles in figure, except that it is more cor- 
pulent. It is of a duſky colour, and the hair is hard, crooked, 
and briſtly, like that of the wild boar, but not ſo long. The 
tail is fleſhy and ſmooth, like that of the martin- is ani - 
mal has a remarkable antipathy to ſerpents, for whom he 
perpetually lies in ambuſh, . . .. The hunters tell us, that, 
when bit by a ſerpent, he goes in queſt of the root mentioned 
above, either to cure, or to preſerve himſelf againſt the ef- 
fects of the poiſon, - . . This root is regarded as the beſt 

antidote which India en ; Voyage de P. Vincent Marie. 

* The ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, is a ſmall kind of 
wild hog. It is a beautiful animal, eaſily tamed, and its 
hair is briſtly like that of the porcupine- It is an enemy to 
all other rats, and has a particular antipathy to the croca- 
dile, whoſe eggs it devours, and boldly attacks the young. 
by ſeizing them by the tail, inſtead of che hed a 

{ Egypt, » par Maillet, p. 34. * 
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in ſize! and colour: But, if we conſider that 
they are often reared in houſes and muſt, like 
other domeſtic animals, undergo changes, we 
will be eaſily perſuaded,” that the diverſities in 
colour and ſize arè only ſimple varieties, and 
are not ſufficient to conſtitute diſtinct ſpecies ; 
eſpecially as, in two ichneumons which I ſaw 


alive, and in ſeveral ſtuffed ſkins, I examined the 


intermediate ſhades both of colour and ſize, and 
remarked; that nòt one of them differed from 
the others by any evident and conſtant character. 
It only appears, that, in Egypt, where the ich- 
neumons are in a manner domeſtic, ny are 


WIT in r where they are . , Wy 
e 


Wi This ichneumon, ſays Edwards, came from the Eaſt 
Indies, and was very ſmall. I ſaw another which came from 
Egypt, and was more than double the fize. . . . Beſide the 
| fize, the only other difference between theſe two ichneumons 
was, that the Egyptian kind had a ſmall tuft at the extremity 
of the tail, while that of the Indian kind terminated in à point. 
I believe they are two diſtinct ſpecies ; becauſe that of India, 
which was comparatively ſo ſchall, had acquired its full 
growth; Edwards, p. 199. Neta, Theſe differences are not 
ſufficient to conſtitute two ſpecies, eſpecially as between the 
largeſt and ſmalleſt, that is, from thirteen to twenty-two 
inches in length, there are intermediate ſizes of fifteen and 
ſixteen inches. Seba, who has given a figure and deſcription Os 
(vol. 1. p. 66. tab. 41.) of one of theſe ſmall ichneumons, which 
he had alive, and was brought from Ceylon, remarks, that it 
was very miſchievous, and could not be tamed. This differ- 
ence of diſpoſition might indicate a difference of ſpecies. Bat 
it has ſo perfect a reſemblance to thoſe we have already men- 
tioned, that it is unqueſtionably the ſame animal. Befides, I 
ſaw one of theſe ſmall ichneumons, which 205 ſo tame, that 


its 


Aal 


f \ 
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9 


its maſter (M. Ie Preſident de Robien) carried it always in his 


hat, and exhibited to the whole world the mildneſs and good 
nature of this animal, 


.» Haſſelquiſt finiſhes his long, dry, and aniateredia g de · 


ſcription of the ichneumon with theſe words: © Galli, in 


Egypto converſantes, qui omnibus rebus quas non cognoſcunt, 


ſua imponunt nomina ficta, appellarunt hoc animal rat de Pha- 
raon. Quod ſequuti qui Latine relationes de Egypto dederunt, 
Albin, Belon, murem Pharaonis eſſinxerunt.“ If this man had 
read Belon and Alpinus, whom he quotes, he would have per- 


ceived that it was not the French who gave the appellation of 


Pharaoh's rat to the ichneumon, but the Egyptians themſelves, 
and would not, on that account, have taken occaſion to re- 
vile our nation. But it is not ſurpriſing to find petulance and 
pedantry in the works of a ſchool-boy. In a word, his de- 
ſcriptions of the ichneumon, of the cameleopard, and of ſome 
other animals, can never ſerve any other purpoſe than to miſ- 


lead thoſe who take the diſagreeable and irkſome trouble of 


reading them: 1. Becauſe they are unaccompanied with fi- 
gures, which a multitude of ill choſen words can never ſup. 
Ply.: 2. Becauſe theſe words are moſtly barbarous Latin, or 


rather no language whatever: 3. Becauſe the method obſer- 


yed in deſcriptions of this kind, is only a rote, which every 


The nomenclators, whio perpetually Wande 
regard to ſpecies, have diſfered widely as to 
the ichneumon, Linnaeus firſt made it a bad- 
ger, and afterwards a ferret. Haſſelquiſt, fol- 
lowing the firſt lefſons of his maſter, likewiſe 
made it a badger. Klein and Briſſon have pla- 
ced it among the weaſels. Others have made it 
an otter, and others a rat. 
tions for the ſole purpoſe of ſhowing the incon- 
ſiſtencies and contradictions that ariſe from what 
are called generic names, which are TEES Sacra 
arbitrary, and equivocal *, 


I mention theſe no- 


— 


AE 1CHNEUMON/ ay 


The neunen loves dhe baus of | rivers. 
During inundations, he retires to the deb 
and often approaches the habitations 

of men in queſt of prey; In walking, he makes 
no noiſe, and varies his gait according to eireum- 
ſtances. Sometimes he carries his head high, 
contracts his ' body, and raiſes himſelf on his 
limbs. At other times, he has the air of creep— | 
ns of lengthening his body like a ſerpent. 
Nee rnd hls hind legs; and fill more 


| frequently 


man can fotlow, and requizes neither gels nor knowledge: 
4. Becauſe, by the minuteneſs of the deſcription, the remark- 
able and diſtindive charaQere of the animal deferibed are 

confounded: with; the; mene obſeure, nnimportam,. and equi- 
vocal marks: 5, In fine, becauſe the numerous, relations, and 
precarious combinations, with which we are obliged to load 
the-memory; render the labotr of the reader greater than that 
ot che author, and leave beth as ignorant as they were before. 
What proves that, in rotes of this nature, neither reading 
nor knowledge are neceſſary, is, 1. The falſe imputation thrown 
on che French. nation with regard to. Pharasf's rat 2. The 
bluuder. he commits in aſcribing ta this animal the Arabian 
name Nems, which Gignifics the ferret, and not the ichneumon. 
To avoid this error, an acquaintance. with the Arabic language 
was unneceſſary; it was. enough. to have read; che travels 
of thoſe who had gone before him in the ſame country; 
3: The omiſſion af eſſential characters, while. he enlarges with- 
out meaſure upon thoſe which are indiffereut. He deſcribes, 
fox example, the camelcopard. as minutely as the ichneumon; 
but he omits. the molt important charader, namely, whether 
the horns. are permanent, or fall off annnally: Among a 
thouſand uſeleſa words, we find not the one which, is moſt: ne- 
ceflary, and, from his deſcription, we cannot diſcover whether 
the cameleopard belongs to che ſtag or oz kind. But we have 
dwelt ton long on a eriticiſm which. every man of ſenſe muſt 
9G 


% 
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frequently. darts like A atrow on his prey. His 
eyes are vivacious and full of fire. His _—_ | 


is beautifuly his body very agile, his limbs ſhort, 
his tail thick aud very hung, and hiv hair rude, 


and oftem curled Both male and female “, in- 
dependent af te natural paſſages, (have à re- 
markable aperture a kind of pouch in which an 
odoriferous liquor is ſecreted; - Ihe ichneumon 
is ſaid to open this pouch in order to tefreſh 
himſelf when tooẽwarm. His ſharp muzzle and 
narrow mouth prevent him from ſeizing large 
objects. But the defects of his Weapons and 
ſtrength, be ſupplies by agility and dousage. He 
eaſily. worries a cat, though dangetran Granger 
than himſelf. He often combats witli'dogs, and, 
however large, forces reſpe& from, th v2 

This a id Fog and j <4 but a 


ſhort time +: They are numerous in all the 
4 8 75 2 ien ſouthern 
e kee t : 9 4 


»The inhabitants bf Alexandria reac àn dnimal called 
ichneumen, which it à native of Egypt. They Yame and keep - 
it in their houſes, like a cat or dog. The vulgar call it the 
rat of Pharaoh, The peaſants bring thefe anichals, when young. 

to Alexandria, where they art kept in the houſes, on account 
of theit hunting rats, ſerpents, &c. - This ammal is very cun- 
ning in watching its prey: . . He feeds indifferently on all 
living creatures, as beetles, lizards, cameleons; all kinds of ſer- 
pents, frogs, rats, and mice: He is fond of birds and poultry. 
When provoked; he erects his hair. . He has a peculiacr 
mark, a large aperture ſurrounded with hair, near the anus, 
reſembling the'female organ, * opens apr too Warm; 7 
Been; e gg. <6 
I Feles et ichnenmon tot hn pariunt . caries, veſ- 
eunturque eĩſdem, vivunt n anno ex; rift, ow e 
lib. 6. cap. 35. ' 
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ſouthern regions of 'Afia'®, from Ez pet 10 favk's 
and they appear to exiſt in Africa, as far as the 


Cape of God Hope f. But they cannot be 


eaſily reared, nor preſerved in our temperate cli- 
mates. Whatever care be taken of them, the 
wind incommodes, and the froſt kills them. T6 
avoid both, and preſerve their heat, they roll 
themſelves up and conceal their head between 
their thighs. The ichneumon has a ſmall ſoft 
voice, a kind of murmur, and its cry never 
becomes ſharp unleſs when ſtruck or irritated. 
This animal was held in great veneration among 
the antient Egyptians, and ſtill merits protection, 
on account of the numbers of noxious animals. 

Vor. VII. e Swe which 


Mangos TR rura 5 Aas omnis, His ad Ga. | 
gem, etiam in iis regionibus in quibus radix mungo numquam 
germinavit ; Koempf. Amovnit.. p. 574.— The ichneumon is a. 
{mall beautiful animal, ſhaped nearly like our French weaſels 
- + + but of a colour incomparably finer. , . The white and 
black predominate, and there is a kind of red, which contti- 
tutes the ſhade between the two. The hair of the tail ig of 
the ſame colour, but longer than that of the body. The head 
is covered with ſhort ſmooth hair. Its eyes are large, and 
its ears ſhort and rounded. This ichneumon was two feet 
and a half long from the noſe to the extremity of the tail. 
It was brought from the kingdom of Calicut to France, in a 
veſſel belonging to our ſquadron. It lived five months in 
Paris, and became very 3 * la Nat. et de Þ rt, 
p. 211 

+ The ichneumon is of i Gee of a cat, and ſhaped like a 
ſhrew-mouſe. . . . Its whole body is covered with long, ſtiff 
hair, variegated with black, white, and yellow. This animal, 
| Which is common in the fields of the Cape, is a great deſtroy- 


er of ſerpents and birds; Deſcript. du de Bonne · Eſperanc 
par Kolbe, tom. 3. cb. oy OP ew 5 
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which it deſtroys, and particularly the crocodiles, 
whoſe eggs it knows howto find, though con- 
cealed, in the, ſand. The crocodiles. lay ſuch a 
number of eggs *, that their mukiplication would 
be extremely re AW the. SR oo 
4 * it tn Un aff 0. 
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deſtroys the crocodile's eggs, wherever he can meet with then, 
It was for this reaſon that the antient e performed 
a kind of {religious adoration to him; Vojage de Paul Lucas, 
tom. 3. p. 203.—The antient Egyptians juſtly reverenced the 
ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, It is ſaid, that, "ont of four 
hundred eggs, which the female crocodile lays at a time, _to 
ſave a few of them from the fury of this mortal enemy, ſhe is 
obliged to tranſport them to ſome ſmall iſlands, after the re- 
tiring of the Nile 3 Deferipte de Epypte, par Maillet, tom. 2. 
P. 129. | LY * lots f 
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bles the 
But it is eonſtantly ſmaller; and has not the o- 
doxiferous pouch, which is an eſſential charac- 


ter of the genet. As we were uncertain as to 


this fact, we wrote to M. Poivre, who had ſent 
us a ſtyffed ſkin, and who obliged us with the 
following anſwers: -* Lyon, July 19. 1761: 
„ foſſane 5 1 Wei from Maddgs * 


© car had the manners of our martin. The in- 


* habitants/ of the iſland aſſured me, that the 


* genitals of the male, when in ſeaſon, had a 


* ſtrong odour of muſk. When the ſkin was 
* ſtuffed at the royal garden, I examined it at- 
* tentively, and could perceive” no pouch or 
© ſmell of muſk; I reared a ſimilar animal in 
* Cochinchina, and another in the Philippine 


* iſlands. - Both of n were males, and they 


* became 


* Foſlatie weaſel, with a flender body, routed ears, and 


black eyes. The body and legs are covered with cinercous' 
hair, mixed with tawny. The fides of the face are black. 


From the hind part of the head, towards the back and ſhoul- _ 


ders, four black lines extend. The ſhoulders, ſides, and” 
thighs, are black, and the tail is annulated with black; Pen- 
nant's Hnopſ. of guad. p. 3). 


Faſa or Foſſane, the name of this animal at Madagaſcar, 
which we have adopted, 


) Genet of Madagaſcar, becauſe it reſem- 
genet in colour, and ſome other articles. 
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became à little familiar. They were very 
young, and I kept them only two or three 
months. I found no pouch in che part you 
mentioned; and I only perceived that their 
excrements had an odour ſimilar to thoſe of 
our martin. They eat fleſh and fruits ; but 
they preferred the latter, and ſhowed a dedi- 
*'ded taſte for bananas, upon which they ſprung 
with avidity, This animal is very wild, 
and difficult to tame. Though taken when 
* 
C 
6 


young, his air and character were always fe- 
rocious, which ſeemed to be uncommon in 
an animal that feeds ſpontaneouſly on fruits. 
* The eye of the foſſane is a large black globe, 
© which gives it a miſchievous aſpect. 

We rejoice in this opportunity of expreſſing 
our gratitude to M. Poivre, who, from his at- 
tachment to natural hiſtory, and his friendſhip 
to thoſe who cultivate that ſcience, has adorn- 


ed the royal cabinet with a great number of rare 


and valuable articles. 


It appears to us, that the alan called Berbe 
in Guiney, is the ſame with the foſſane, and, 
conſequently, that this ſpecies exiſts in Africa 
as well as in Aſia. The berbé has a ſharper 
* muzzle and a ſmaller body than the cat; and 

is ſpotted like the civet *,” We have no ani- 
mal to which thoſe character apply ſo well as 
to the foſſane. 


| . Voyage en Guinte, par Boſman, p. 256. 2 5 | 
N THE 
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TT HOSE 'who nen 8 amal de ta- 

1 ken it for a ferfet, to Which it Hias 4 

great reſemblance. Bilt it differs from: rs oy 
ret by fuch' characters us juſtify us in 

ing it as a diſtinct ſpecies. The A babe rave IT 
grinding teeth in the upper jaw, and'the ferret 
only eight; and, though each of theſe animals 

have ten grinders in the under Jaw, they nei- 

ther reſemble one another in figure nor ſitua- 


tion. Beſides, the colour of the vanſire differs 


from that of all other ferrets; though theſe laſt, 
like all domeſtic animals, vary ſo much from 


each other in c olour, that even the male differs 
from the female. | 


To us it appears, chat bs and Saas ha 
by Seba F 1 under the denomination of the Java 


IK Fe ue. "IN" weaſel, 
The Madapaſcar Mn with ſhort ears. The hair on 
the whole body and tail is brown at the roots, and barred a- 
bove with black and ferrugenous. The length from noſe to 
tail is about fourteen inches, and that of the tail, to the tip of 
the hairs at the end, near ten; Pennants ſynop. of quad. p. 224. 
Vanfire, derived from vohang ſhira, the name of this animal 
in Madagaſcar. The province of Balta, in the kingdom of 
Congo, furniſhes an infinity of fine ſables, called there In/ire ; 
Hift. gen. des Voyages, tom. 5- p. 87. Nota. There are no ſables in 
Congo; and the ſimilarity of the name leads us to think that 
the inſire of Congo may be the var/fire of Madagſcar. 
+ Muſtela Javanica: Ab incolis Javae Keger-angan voca - 
tur; Seba, vol. 1. Pp. 77. tab. 48: fg · 4. 
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weaſel, called by the natives Koger-angan, and 
afterwarde by Briſſon I, the ferret of Juda, may 
be the ſame animal with the vanſire; at leaſt, 
it makes a nearer approach to the vanſire than 
any other animal. But Seba 6 defetiption. is 
not ſuffeiently complete to enable us to foĩm 
an explicit judgment His deſeription we have 
added in the notes , Derne: f. M P Pr 

pare. it . ours. | 


* 


8 x 
1 l 


4 Troegtt 
* 4 


+ Maſtela ſapta rufa, infra dilute flavae, cavda apice ni-' 
gricante-— Viverra Javanica, Le furet de Java; Brif, 
Repn. anim. þ. 245. 

t Javanica hacc muſtela, hic repreſentats, collo er corpore 
A ee den e, capur tegentes pili obſcure 
ſpadicei ſunt, rufi qui dorſum, dilute vero flavi qui ventrem 
veſtlunt, cauda interim in apicem acutum et nigricantem 
deſinente; Seba, vol. 1. 78. 
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It has a gteat reſembla ce tothe ferret} except in 
the number and form of the teeth, and in the tail} 


ferret. We here give the ſigure df am animal 
which was tranſmitted to us from the Eaſtern 
Part of Africa, under the denomimiation of NVeipſc. 
From its figure as well as its nume, I know it to 


be a ſpecies of ferret; for nem or nims is the 


name of the ferret imthe Arabic language. Theſe 
Arabian forrets, or nem, have à preater reſem- 


blanee to the vanſire than to our European ferrets: 


M. de geve gives the ve enn * 
ae r gh 0! Af viel 

The nems, 561m: bis Gibyre and] fexibility} is 
12 genuine ferret. When he walls, he lengthens 
* his body, and appears to have very ſhort legs. 
The individual under conſideration was a male, 

and about thirteen inches and a half long from 
the muzzle to the anus, and the length of the 
tail one foot. The fore part of the body is 
five inches and a half high, and the hind part 


— a „ 


A 


and of the ſame figure with thoſe of the com- 
mon ferret. The eye is vivacious, and the co- 
Ee lour 


SS 


fornibely: reniarked/ bt a native 5 
of Madagaſcur and. the linter arts of Africa: 


which is much longer in the tanſire than in ur 


— 


ſix inches and a half. The ears are naked, 
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jour of the iris a deep yellow. The muzzle. 
© which is very ſharp, appeared not to have any 
whiſkers. The whole body is covered with 
long hair, which is a mixture of dark brown 
and a dirty white, and gives it a reſemblance 
to the filvery rabbit. The hair en the belly is 
of a bright yellow colour, without any mix- 
ture. The ground colour on the head, and 
round the eyes, is clear and yellowiſh; On the 
6 noſe, cheeks, and other parts of the face where 
© the hair is ſhort, a tincture of brown, more or 

© leſs deep, prevails without mixture, -and gra- 

dually loſes itſelf. above the eyes. The legs 
are covered with ſhort: hair, of a deep yellow 
colour. On the paws there are four toes, and 
* a ſmall one behind. |. The:claws are ſmall and 
© black.- The tail, which is more than double 
* the length of that of our ferrets, is very thick 
© at its origin, terminates in a point, and is co- 
vered with hair ſimilar to that on the body: 
* This animal, according to the information of 
. the boy who has the e ors it, never . 
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Mak 108 dM arent 
8 RY, dame 856 fy been given. ſeveral 
animals, we.could only employ itiaß a g65 
neric term, under which we, thall comprehend | 
three animals of the ſame genus, but of diſtin 


ſpecies. Theſe three animals have long tails, 
and feet like thoſe of the monkey; but their 


muzzle is long, like that of the martin, and they 
Nen fix 2 46 teeth: in- LNG nadep] Jaw, While 


| 11 Ch 2 | A "869! Pts "the 
geen ipnatics win be e the sem hüllen, 
erect cars, white face, and black circles round the orbits; The 
hair on the top and hind part of the hend is of & deep aſh- 
colour; the back end ſides are ef a reddiſh aſh - eclour ; the 
outſßdes of the limbs are paler; and the belly and laſides of 
the limbs are white. All its hair is very ſoft, cloſe, fine; and 
erect, like velvet. The tail is twice the length ot the body, 
and marked with num bers of regular rings of black and white; 
and, when fitting, it is twiſted round. the body, and brought 
over its head. The nails are flat, particularly. thoſe of the 
' thumbs of the hind feet. The inſide of the hands and. feet 
are black, Itis of the fize of a * Pennant Heal. ofiqgnad. 
P. 137+ iran 

The word Al ſeems 0 he deviate 4886 bT 
which is the name of thoſe animals in Sai 2 W 
the iſlands adjacent to Madagaſcar. 

Vari; Flacourt. Hiſt. Madag. p. 153 | x 

Mocawk; Grofſe's vay. 41+ | „35 
Maucanco; Equards, f. of Birgr, f. —_ N 21 1915 

Proſimia cinerea, cauda cinta nüt eee alhis et 
nigris; Briſſen. quad. p. 1 N 

Lemur catta, caudatus, cauda __ een land; 
Linn. þſt. nat. p. 45, Ovbeck's voy. vol. 2. p. 168. 


\ 
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the monkeys have only four. The firſt of theſe 


animals is the mococo or maucaucg, co 
known by the name of the ring tailed mali. 
ſecond is the Mongous, commonly called the 
Brown Mali“. But this denomination i is im- 


proper; for ſome individuals are all brown, and 
others have their cheeks black, and their feet 


ee The third' is the Vari +, 1 ſome called 
180 „ 


© The woolly maucauco, "wht Reis Rear rides ſhort. 
rounded ears, end of the noſe black, eyes lodged in a circle 
of black, and the ſpace between them of the ſame colour. The 
reſt of the noſe and lower ſides of the cheeks are white. 
When in full health, the whole upper part of the body is co- 
vered with long, ſoft, and thick fur, a little curled or waved, 
and of a deep browniſh-aſh-colour. . The tail is very long, and 
_ covered with. the ſame ſort of hair, and of the ſame colour. 
The breaſt and belly are white, and the hands and feet naked 
and duſky. The nails are flat, except that ot the inner toe 
of the hind feet. It is of the ſize of a cat. The paws are 
ſometimes white or yellow, and the face eee Pen» 
nant's fynopf. of quad. p. 136. ; 
Mongour, the name of this animal in the Eaſt Indies 
Macaſſer fox; Mieubeſr voy. p. 36. 
Simia ſciurus, ron ar] fuſcus ; Petiver Gazephyl tab. I 7. 
. mongoor z Ew. gleanings, p. 12. | 
Profimia fuſca, naſo pedibuſque albis ; Briſſon. quad. 5. 156. 
Lemur mongooz, caudatus, n caud uni colore; ; bern 
Hft nat. p. 44. | | 
I The ruffed mancauco, with orange-coloured irides, lang 
hair round the ſides of the head, ſtanding out like a ruff, and 
a long tail. The colour of the whole animal is black,” but not 
always, being ſometimes white, ſpotted with black; but the 
feet are black. It is rather larger than the ring · -tailed ſpe- 
cies; mee +5. of quad. p. 138. 


Vari 


— * =y 


. M A. V GAU : 0? 8. 2 2256 


/ the Pied Mali. 2 But this denomination is ill 
applied; for, beſides the pied variety, ſome in- 
dividuals are entirely black, and others entirely 
white. Theſe animals are all natives of the 
Eaſtern regions of Africa, and particularly of 
Madagaſcar, where they are very numerous. 
The Maucauco is a beautiful animal. His 

aſpect is agreeable, his figure elegant, and his 
| Hair always neat and gloſſy; He is remarkable 
for the largeneſs of his eyes, the height of his 
hind legs, which are much. longer than thoſe be- 
Fore, and his large and handſome tail, which is 
always erected, always in mbtion, and garniſh-. 
ed with thirty alternate rings of black and white, 
well marked and ſeparated from each other. His 
matiners are gentle, and, though he has a great 
reſemblance to the monkeys, he poſſeſſes none 
of their malicious diſpoſitions, In a: ſtate of li- 

berty, the maucaueo's live in ſociety, and they 
are found in Madagaſcar 1 in troops of thirty or 
forty *. n a domeſtic ſtate, the the prodigious ra- 
Pidity of their, movements renders them incom- 
modious: It is for this reaſon alone that they 
are generall LR for,” though extremely 
OL Us 66:5 ES I TIRE of 


Vari or varicaſſ re. 55 ow p. 1 53+. Cauche*s 
ly, 9553. 
Black waucaucoz FI — p. 13. 5 | 
- .Lemur; Macaco, caudgtuf, niger, e parbate; Linn AN. 
nat. p. 44 
»The vari's, whoſe tails 5 are barved with black a white, 
go in troops of thirty, forty, or fifty: They reſemble * va- 
ricoſſi s; Voyage de Flacourt, p. 1 54: > 
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active and vivacious, they are a miſchie- 


vous nor ferocious, They tame to' ſuch a de- 
gree as to go out and return, without any dan- 


ger of running off. Their gait is oblique, like 


that of all animals which have hands inſtead of 


feet. The maucauco leaps more gracefully than 
he walks. He is a ſilent animal, uttering only 


- a ſhort acute cry when ſurpriſed or irritated. He 


leeps i in a fitting poſture, with his muzzle reſt- 


ing on his breaſt, His body is not thicker than 


that of a cat, but it is longer; and the height of 
his legs gives him the appearance of being larger 


than he really is. His hair, though very ſoft to 


the touch, ſtands always erect. In the male 
maucauco, the organs of generation are ſmall 
and concealed ; but thoſe of the miongous, or 


woolly maucauco, are Ann er and 
very apparent. 


The mongous is ſmaller a the maucauco ; 
his hair is likewiſe ſilky, pretty ſhort, and ſome- | 
what curled. His-noſe is larger than that of the 
maucauco, and reſembles that of the vari. I had 
a mongous in my poſſeſſion for ſeveral years, 
which was altogether brown. It had yellow 
eyes, a black noſe, and ſhort cars. It amuſed 
itſelf with eating its own tail, and actually de- 
ſtroyed the laſt four or five vertebrae. This a- 
nimal was extremely dirty, and ſo troubleſome 


that we were obliged to chain him. Whenever 


he could make his eſcape, he went into- the 
neighbouring ſhops in queſt of fruits, ſugar, and 
ſweetmeats, 


— — , > 


N 
1 . 
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| {weetmeats, and opened the boxes which con- 


tained them. It was difficult to ſeize him, and 
he bit cruelly even thoſe with whom he was beſt 
acquainted, He uttered a low grunting noiſe, 
almoſt perpetually; and, when tired of being 
alone, he croaked like a frog, and ſo loud as to 


be heard at a great diſtance. This mongous 


was a male, and his teſticles were extremely large 
in proportion to the ſize of his body. He was 
fond of the ſhe-cats, and even ſatisfied his deſires, 
without any intimate union: His embraces 
were, of courſe, ineffectual. He dreaded cold 
and moiſture; he never departed from the fire, 
and ſtood on end to warm himſelf. He was fed 
with bread and fruits. His tongue was fobgh, 


like that of a cat; and, when permitted, he lick- 


ed a perſon's hand till it was inflamed, and of- 
ten finiſned this operation with a ſevere bite. 
The cold of the winter 1750 killed him, though 
he never quitted his ſtation near the fire. His 
movements were extremely briſk, and ſometimes 
petulant. He often ſlept during the day; but 


his ſlumbers were ſo light, that the * noſe 


awaked him. 
In this ſpecies there are ſeveral varieties, both 


in colour and ſize: The mongous, whoſe hiſto- 


ry has juſt now heen given, was totally brown, 


and about the ſize of an ordinary cat. I faw 


one, which, though an adult, was not larger than 


the fat ſquirrel. If this ſmall mongous had not 


perfectly reſembled the large kind, Fs in ſize, 
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it would unqueſtionably. have been a diſtin 


—_— — - — 
* 


. > 


ſpecies. But, as we have no evidence that theſe - 
two animals do not intermix,- we muſt ſtill re- 
gard them as the ſame ſpecies, till we acquire 
ſome new light as to their amen and oecono- 
my. | N 
The vari “ is en Bren and more fero- 
cious than the maucauco. In a ſtate of liberty, 
he is even dangerous. We are told by travellers, 
© That theſe animals are as furious as tigers; 
* that they make ſuch a noiſe in the woods, that, 
* when only two of them are together, one would 
© believe there were a hundred; and that it is 


difficult to tame them f. The voice of the 


vari has ſome reſemblance to the roaring of a 
lion, and is tremendous to thoſe who hear it for 
the firſt time. This aſtoniſhing ſtrength of 
voice, in a middle ſized animal, depends on the 
ſingular ſtructure of its wind-pipe, the two 
branches of which widen, and form a large cavi- 
ty, before they enter the lungs. Hence he dif- 
fers from the maucauco both in ſtructure and 
diſpoſitions. His hair, in general, is longer; and 
he 

* Flacourt, who calls the maucauco vari, gives the name 

of varicoſy to this animal; which epithet, probably, denotes 


the greater ſize and ferocity of the animal, who likewiſe differs 
from the maucauco in ſeveral other articles. 

+ Voyage de Flacourt, p. 1 53.—When this animal is taken 
young, he apparently loſes his ferocity, and ſeems to be as 
gentle as the maucauco. It is an animal of a ſocial, mild, 
and peaceable nature, and has neither the cunning nor the 
* malice of the monkey; Edw. Gleanings, p. 13. | 


[ 
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N a rut or cravat of ill longer 
hair, which ſurrounds his-neck, and forms a very 
diſtin character by which he is eaſily known. 
In colour, he varies from white to black, or pied; 
and his hair, though long and very ſoft, ſtands 
almoſt perpendicular to the ſkin. His muzzle 
is larger and proportionally longer than that of 
the maucauco, His ears afe much ſhorter, and 
fringed with long - hairs. His eyes are of ſo 
deep an orange colour, that they appear to be 
red, | 5 
The maucauco, the mongous, and the vari, 
belong to the ſame country, and ſeem to be con- 
fined to Madagaſcar *, Moſambique, and the 
lands adjacent to theſe ends. They appear to 
be in the Old Continent what the opoſſums are 
in the New, which laſt, like the former, have 


four hands. With regard to figure, the makis 
ſeem to conſtitute the ſhade between the long- 


tailed 


In the province of Melagaſſe in Madagaſcar, the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of monkeys are extremely numerous. Some of 
them are brown, with woolly hair, and a long buſhy tail, 
which they raiſe above their backs, and form a ſhade with it 
to protect themſelves from the ſun and rain. In this manner 
they ſleep, like the ſquirrels, upon the branches of trees. Be- 

ſides, they have round ears, and a muzzle like the martin, 
This ſpecies is not ſo troubleſome and malicious as the other 
kinds. The antavarres have the ſame kind of hair with the 
former, and a white ruff round the neck. Some of them are 
entirely white, with a long muzzle. They are as large as the 
former, and grunt like hogs; Relat. de Madagaſcar, par F.Cauche, 
p- 127. Nota. This paſſage plainly points out the mongous 
and vari; and it is upon this authority that I have ſaid, that 
ſome vari's are black, others pied, and others entirely white. 


1 , 
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" tailed monkeys and the digitated . 


OS 


Like the monkeys, they have four hands and a 


long tail; and, at the ſame time, their muzzle 


is long ie that of the fox or pole- cat. In 


manners, however, they have a greater reſem- 


blance to the monkeys; for, though they ſome- 


times eat fleſh, and likewiſe lie in Tak for birds, 
they are more frugivorous than carnivorous, and 


prefer, even in a domeſtic ſtate, fruits, roots, 
and bread, to fleſh, either raw or roaſted. © © 
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HE pL a ball Anal: of Ceylon; f 

which is very remarkable for the elegance _ 
of its figure, and the fingularity of its conformas 
tion, Of all animals, its body is, perhaps, the 
longeſt in proportion to its bulk. It has nine 
ner e | wut all e ene f 


Bb. Mivcadco' with a ſmall head, ſharp it volt, or- 
bits ſurrounded with a black circle, and a white ſpace be- 
tween them. From the top of the head, along the middle of 
the back, to the rump, there is a dark ferruginous line, which, 
on the forehead is bifurcated. The ears are ſmall. * The ; 
© body is covered with ſhort, ſoft, and filky aſh-coloured, and 
©. reddiſh fur. The toes are naked, and the nails flat; thoſe of 
the inner toe on each hind foot are long, crooked, and ſharp, 
The length of the animal, from the noſe to the rump, is hag 
teen inches; Pennant's Synopf. of fund. p. 133. 
Loris, or herir, the name given to this animal by the 
Dutch. ©, 
Animal clegantiflmum Robiaſoni 3 Raii, Sin. quad. þe 161, | 
Simia parva ex cinereo. fuſca, naſo produRiore, brachiis, 
manibus, pedibuſque longis, tenuibus, Belgis cen loerts- * 
India Orientali ; Mu/- Petrop. p. 339. | | 


Animalculum cynocephalum, Ceylonicum, plies 
dium, fimii ſpecies ; Seba, vol. 1. tab. 35- fg. 1. et 2. Cerco- 
pithecus Ceilonĩcus, ſeu Cy ldem, tab. 5. K. 1. 
Klein. guad. p. 86. * 4 

Lemur tardigradus cexntintus3 ; Lin, 855 Net. | pe 44. 


Simia unguibus indicis pedum Faden longis, 1 | 
et acutis; Briſon, guad. p. 134. Cynocephala unguibus indi- 
cis longis, incurvis, et acutis Im, p. 135. 8 
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have only five, ſix, or Wen "The length. of 
its body i is an effect of this ſtructure; and it ap- 
; pears, ſtill longer, becauſe it wants a ail, Were 
it not for this defect of tail, and the uncommon 
number of vertebrae, it might be cor prehended 
under the liſt of makis; for it reſeinbles them 
in the hands and feet, in he quality of the hair, 

in the number of teeth, and in the pointed 

muzale. But, independent of the ſingularity above 
taken notice of, which removes this animal from 
the makis, he has other peculiar qualities, His 
Head is entirely round, and his muzzle is almoſt | 
perpendicular to this ſphere. His eyes are ex- 
_ ceedingly large, and very near each other. His 
ears are large, rounded, and garniſhed in the 

inſide with three auricles, in the form of a ſmall _ 
| ſhell. But, what is ſtill more remarkable, and 
perhaps peculiar to this animal, the female diſ- 
charges her urine by the clitoris, which is per- 
forated like the penis of the male; and theſe 
two organs have a perfect reſemblance to each 

other, both in figure eee 

Linnaeus has given a ſhort, but excellent de- 
| N of this animal *, It is likewiſe very 
| | well | 


* Statura ſciuri, ſubferruginea, "ont Jorſali ſubfaſca ; | 
gula albidiore, linea longitudinalis oculis interjecta alba. Facies 
tecta, auriculae urceolatae, intus bifoliatae; pedum palmae 
plantaeque nudae, ungpes rotundati; indicum plantarum 
vero ſubulati. Cauda fere nulla, mammae 2 in pectore, 
2 in abdomine verſus pectus. Animal Mon ality 
-excellens ; Linn. Syſt. Nat. 7. 44+ | 
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well repreſented; by Seba 3 and it appears to be 
the ſame animal of which Thevenot ſpeaks in 
the following terms: I ſawy in fhe Mogul coub- | 
* try apes which had been brought from Cey- 
Jon. They were much eſteemed, becauſe 4 
©. exceeded-not/ the ſize of a man's Rand, 
© were of an uncommon ſpecies. Their "fr 
©, was flat, their eyes large and round; and of a 
bright yellow colour, like thoſe of certain 
cats. Their muzzle is very ſhatrp, and the 
+ inſide of their ears is yellow. They have no ; 
b tail. When I examined them, - they 9 
ſtood on theit hind feet, often embraced each 2 
other, and g N el 
5 without: e e 970 | | 
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we denominated ſame by names derired 
— foreign languages, and others hy appella- 
tions drawn from their moſt ſtriking charactars. 
The animal / now under conſideration we have 
called the jevelin bat; becauſe it has 2 matti 


brane, on its noſe nearly of the ſhape of ati un 
tient javelin or ſpear. Thongh this character be 


ſufficient. to diſtinguiſh it from all other bats, | 
we may add, that it has almoſt no tail; that it 
is nearly of the ſame colour and ſize with the 


8 common 


by Javelin bat with large be ears, and an ered, 
brane at the end of the noſe, in the form of the Rad 0 
antient javelin, having on each fide two upright Nada. 
It has no tail; the fur is cinereous; {wan amr gs 2 
common bat; Pennant'; Hnopſ. of guad. p. 363. | 
Veſpertilio Americanus vulgaris; Seb. Ma. — I, 4 35. 

2. 
ws Veſpertilio per ſpicillatus, ecaudatus, naſo foliato, OY 
acuminato; Linn. S. Nat. p. 47. 

Veſpertilio murini coloris, pedibus anticis tetradadylis, 


poſticis pentadactylis; Brifon, guad. p. 161.— Nera. This ani- 


mal has ſive toes on the fore feet, as well as all the other 


bats. 


Bat from Jamaica; Edw. Bird, p- 201. 


Veſpertilio roſtro appendice auriculae 'forma donato 5 
Slaan hiſt. of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 330. 
La chauve-ſouris fer · de · lance; Buffon. 
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common bat; but that, inſtead of having ſix 
cutting teeth in the under jaw, like moſt of the 
other ſpecies, it has only four. This bat, which 
is very common in America, foes not exiſt ; in. 
Egroge: : 

In Senegal, chert in axiorhen het With 2 a em- 
brane on its noſe; but this: membrane, in cad 
of reſembling. a javelin,. or a horſe. ſhoe, as in 
this and a former ſpecies, has the figuse of an 
oval leaf. Theſe three bats, as they belong to 
different climates, are not ſimple varieties, but 
diſtinct ſpecies. M. Daubenton has deſcribed 
this bat under the name of the leaf Bat, in the 

Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, ann. 17 59. 
Boe 

I be bats, which are already greatly allied to 
the birds by their flying, their wings, and the 
ſtrength of their pectoral muſcles, ſeem to make 
a fein nearer approach by theſe creſts or mem 
branes on their face, Theſe redundant parts, 
which, at firſt fight, appear to be ſuperfluous 
deformities, are the real characters, the viſible 
ſhades, by which Nature has connected theſe 
flying quadrupeds to the birds ; for moſt of the 
latter have membranes. and ereilt round their 
bills and heads, which ſeem to be equally ſuper= 
fluous with thoſe of the bats, | 
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M, Pallas, who ſent us OUT of twa 
new. bats, the figures 'of which we now "give e, 
informs us, that the javelin bat, formerly deſcri- | 
bed, ſhould not be confounded with the bat de- 
ſcribed by Seba under the, a bens, of the 
common American bat. allas, after com- 
paring the two, aſſures us, 10 they are very | 
different ſpecies,, Our acknowledgments are duc | 


to M. Pallas for pointing out this miſtake. 


He then gives a deſcription of one of theſe 
new bats, which is a native of India, He calls 
it cephalote,, becauſe its head is very large in pro- 
portion to its, body, The neck is alſo more di- 
ſtin&, becauſe it is not ſo thickly coyered with, 
hair. The following is an extract from M. 
Pallas's deſcription. | 

This bat, hitherto. 8 to the 35 


_ © raliſts, is found in the Molucca iſlands, from 


© which two females were ſent to M. Schloſſer 
* at Amſterdam. The female ſeems to produce 
* but one young. This conjeQure is founded 
© on M. Pallas's difſeQion of one of theſe fe= 
males, in which he found one foetus only. 

This bat, continues M. Pallas, differs from 
© all others in the teeth, which have ſome re- 
ſemblancę to thoſe of the mouſe, or even of 


. the 


ru JAVELIN BAT. . r 


* PETTY LG d N deſti- 
43 ned for cutting fruits than for devonring pr *. 
The canine teeth f the upper jaw are ſepa- 

rated by two ſmall teeth. In the under Jaw,-: "- 
 * theſe ſmall teeth are wanting, and the two. || 
4 IG 25 MM ſame 3 * are life 1 the ey. = 


Noble er G0 5 — and - Th 
| arehngCmenk Foy the 1 J in the bar-kibil, com 
municated to me 7 M. Daubenton; from which | | 
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* The tai of the cephalotte bat. tion * pal 
Jin not long, and id ſitäafed Müden 
* membrane between che tyro Jhighs, {The fi- 
e of the noſtrils diſtingui 
© other bat. The form of the pupil likewiſe 


5: differs from that of every. other bat. 


1: 


ſhes it from every 


«breaſt is broads, and has a-greater. reſerablayice 


#,t0:the breaſt 9 


oe. 


; a bird than any other 3 
This. animal in about 34 inches long, 


+, wings extends above a 5 IF 


hg The 
Pallas vader the 


++ i 


mon in the warmeſt 
Caribbee. iſl 


ſpecies of bats 
nomination of wve/pertitia ſo- 
ricinus, or ſhrew bat, has. no tail, and carries a 
leaf or membrane on, its,ngſe It is the ſmgl- 
leſt of thoſe kinds which. Want the tail, Being 
only about two inches long. e | 


e by Be 


| muzzle, of this bat. ig langer, and. more lender 


* 


M45, 63 49%; 


B FO 


than in the other kinds. The 
9 both for its 117 25 
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we Gould; ere e W Jonorg 
255 he fent us the following! paſſage in gur own lan- | 

"which the Portugũeſe ill Indi cab wil, e | 
© Fetogious' animal, larger than a wild cat, and 


Head; and à Kind of depre Who 


. ©hrewiſe in che "ſpots; which' are 


- þ. 109. 


1 * 


— . | — 


DES. + GAG ay AAT At THT 
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| . 4, or N Op. 
* ff, A0 15 eee 
; A 8 
N 75 17 je” 115 isl 1 7 02 Ny og PH 42 ie a 
9h 1 245 N f 241 vita, 2 ien I 25 ; Sens, , 
"T dus ima, which \Beed fever years in 
Ele Mi + appears to- de the 


its real name; if the Marquis e 1 bad 
not diſccvered it m an Kalian boek, of which 


unge: The Jar epufe, fs P. Vineshr- 


a fomewhat les can the pp eg 3 
© he differs, by hayitig a wer 


of the front. Geſcmbles Yi a the 
colour of his hair, which is Fellgeß vn the head, 


* Mack; and Hanks, and white on, the belly; "4nd 
ty equal 


ly diſtributed,” and a little ſmaller "thatithofe 
* of the . Hig "—”_ are extremely bril- 


I 


Ov. 4 N »* lant- 


als; 8 the Portugueſe have given to this ant 


mal. The natives of Malabar call it Marapu dk. 
Chat-p ; Mem. pour fror d Fiſt. as mms, part 1. : 


Voyage du Pere F. Vincent · Marie 72 Saipte-Catharine do 
Sienne, of 409 · ; 


* 


241 
3 8 His whiſkers. are long. and. ſtiff zu his 
* < rail i 18 that % and his feet are ar med With long 

. +, hooked claws. He inhabits the mountains of 
© India... He is ſeldom ſeen on the ground, but 


© remains always on the trees, where he makes 
« his neſt, and ſeizes birds, which conſtitute his. 


DRE SERYAL, ON 


$4 eh 


chiet Nour nent. He leaps from tres to 
3 tree as nimbly.as a monkey, and with fuch * ad- 
© drefs/and: Agility, that he runs through A con- 
* „ fiderable pace in an. inſtant, and f may be ſaid 855 
only to appear and diſappear. He is extreme; 
ly. flerce, and yet he flies the aſpect of man; 
0 _unleſs wheti provoked, and particularly When 
6 his dywelling is injured : He then becomes fu- 
f kiohs, darts upon che offender, and bites and 
* tears W 3 the 9 er as the 2 : 
ther,” „ 
Neher capti 155 nor ohne or bad . 
can fofren the Kergeity of this animal. The one 
we ſaw at the münagerie was always prepared 
to dart upon thoſe who approached him; and 
we were obliged to draw and deſcribe him 
through the grate of his apartment. He was 
fed wirkt ſlelh, like the panthers and leapards.. N 
This ſerval or maraputa of Malabar and In- 
dia *, appeared to be the ſame animal with the 
tiger-cat of Senegal and the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, according to the teſtimony of travellers &; 
Vor. R H h Ty reſembles 


* At Sagari, an ifland i in the Ganges, there are tiger-cats EE 


as large as a wedder; Nouv- voyage par le Sieur Luillier, 5. 90. 
1 r de Le Maire, p. 100.— The wood - cat or tiger. 


cat, 
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reſembles the cat 1 and the ti ger (chat 
is, the panther or leopa Yby the black Re white 


ſpots of its hair. © This ſerval,“ they remark, 
is four times larger than a cat. He is very 


hs mr ne 1190 eats en, rats, and other ani- 
MC: 7 > i 
From « comparing the ferval with the . 
or mountain cat, deſcribed by the Gentlemen of 
the academy, we diſcovered no other differences 


than the long ſpots on the back, and the annula- 


ted tail of the former, which were wanting in the | 


latter. The ſpots on the back of the ſerval are 
only placed nearer each other than on the reſt 


of the body. But thefe differences are too flight 


to create any fuſpicion concerning the 8 


of the * of theſe two animals. 


. 
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cat, is the largeſt of all the wild cats in the Cape. He lives 


in the woods, and is ſpotted nearly in che ſame manner as 


the tiger. The ſkins of theſe animals are excellent furs both 
for warmth and ornament, and they bring a good price at 
the Cape; Deſeript. du Cap. de Bonne-eſperance, par Kalbe, tom. 3 
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The © OCELOT, or « MEXICAN 
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bs 


P* H E Ocelot i is an d e tr; 12 0 


ferocious and carnivorous, and may be 
ranked with the jaguar and couguar; for it ap- 


proaches them in magnitude, and reſembles them 
in figure and diſpoſitions. A male and female 
were e alive to Paris AT M. Eſcot, and 


we 
„ Tlacooelotl, Tialocdlodl Catus bandes Mexicans 3 
ane Hiſt. Mexic. . 512. 
Felis ſylveſtris Americanus, tigrinus; Seb. 2 I. n. 
tab. 30. fig. 2. and p. 77. tab. 48. fig. 2. 
The Mexican cat has its head, back, upper part of the rump, 
and tail, of a bright tawny colour. A black ſtripe extends 


along the top of the back, from head to tail. From the no» 


ftrils to the corners of the eye is a ſtripe of black, and the 
forehead is ſpotted with black. The ſides are whitiſh, mark- 
ed lengthwiſe with long ſtripes of black, hollow and tawny 
in the middle; in which are ſprinkled ſome ſmall black ſpots; 
from the 8 towards the ſhoulders point are others of the 


| Fame colours, and the rump is marked in the ſame manner. 


The legs are whitiſh, varied with ſmall black ſpots. The tail 
is ſpotted with ſmall black ſpots near its baſe, and with lar- 


| ger near the end, which is black; ee, 
17 


Pardalis. Felis cauda elongata, corpore i ſuperiort- 


bus virgatis, inferioribus orbiculatis . . . habitat in America. 
Magnitudo melis, ſupra fuſcus, ſubtus albicans; lineae unc 


taque nigra per totum corpus longitudinaliter ſparſa; ſed 
pedes et abdomen tantum punctis, latera lineis latioribus albis 8 


et fuſcis pinguntur. Aures breves margine bifidae 'abſque 


penicillis, pedes 5-4 cauda verticillato variegata proportione 


cati. Myſtaces 4 ordinum, in fingulo ordine ſetae 3, five 5, 


0 Albac, as a longitudine capitis; Linn. . wa 62... N 0 | 


\ 


— 


1 ! 


* * 
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we ſaw them at the fair of St Ovidb in the 1 
of September 1764. They came from the 
neighbourhood of .Carthagend and had been 
carried off from their mother when very young, 
in the month of October 1763. At the age af 
„ moniths, "they had become ſo ſtrong and 
cruel, that they killed and' eat a bitch which had 
been given to them fox a nurſe. At the age of 
one year, when we ſaw them, they were about 
two feet in length; and it is probable thatithey 
had not then acquired above one half or: two 
thirds of their full growth. They were exhi- 
bited under the name of the-Prger-cat; but we 
have rejected this precarious and compound àp- 
pellation, becauſe the jaguar, the ſerval, and the 
margay or Cayenne cat, Were tranſmitted? to us 
under the ſame denominationg though each of 
ttheſe animals differ from one another} a8 well as 
from the ocelot. „ 
FPaabri is the firſt cuthos who! menbiofls this | 
"antes in à diſtinct manner: He cauſed the 
drawings of Retchi to be engraved; and from 
- ttceſe drawings; which were coloured, he com- 
poſed a deſcription of the ocelot. He likewiſe 
gives a Kind of h byftory of it from the writiags 
and information of Gregoire de Bolivar. I have 


made theſe remarks with a view to remove a 
difficulty which Had deceived all the, naturaliſts 


das well as myſelf, This difficulty 1 is to aſcertain 
whether the two animals drawn by Recchi, the 


> arſt under the name of Nee and 


3 


— 
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aſcend — that of Tlacoozlotl, Tlalocthtl. 
and afterwards deſcribed by Fabri as diſtin 


ſpecies, are not the ſame animal. Though the 


figures are pretty fimilar, they were regarded as 
diſtinct animals, becauſe their names, and even 


the deſetiptions of them, were different. | Tat 


that time imagined that the firſt might be the 


ſame with the jaguar, and therefore gave it the 


Mexican name Tlatlaubqui-dceloth; which I now 
- perceive! did not belong to it; And, ſince I had 
an opportunity of ſeeing both the wale and fe- 


male, I am perſuaded that the two deſcribed by 


Fabri, are only che ſame animal, of which the 


firſt is the male and the ſecond the female. No- 


thing leſs than an examination of the male and 
female together could have enabled us to detect 
this error. Of all ſpotted animals, the robe of 


the male ogelot is unqueſtionably the moſt beau- 
tiful, and the moſt elegantly variegated “. Even 


that of the-leopard | is not to be compared with it 
for vivaeity ofſcoloure, and ſymmetry of deſign, 


far leſs thoſe of the jaguar, panther, and ounce. 


| 3 in a female, oealot, the colours are e 


l. N „ hen 25 7 I i and 


* 9 corpus pulchro « coſeoque ſabrubet 3 Aoi 
cepto inferiore veitre qui albicat potius; maculis roſarum 
_ efligie, nigricantibus omnibus intra ſuave rubentem eolorem, 

totum ita corpus, pedes et cauda ordi quodam diſtinguun- 


tur ut elegantem plane huic animali acu pietum tapetem vel 


peripetaſma impoſitum crederes: Sunt autem maculae hae in 
dorſo et capite rotundiores majoreſque : : Verſus ventrem vero 


pedeſque oblongiuſculae, et multo minores ; ; Fabri apud Her- | 


nands Ait Mex-þ: 498. 


LID 
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and the. deſign . more irregular. . This remark- 
able difference deceived Recebi, Fabti * and 
| others. 


When the ocelot has acquired his full growth, 

he is, according to Bolivar, two feet and a half 
high, and about four feet in length. The tail, 
though pretty long, touches not the —— and, 
of courſe, exceeds not two feet. He is a very 
voracious, and, at the ſame time, a timid : ani- 
mal. He ſeldom attacks men, and is afraid 'of 
dogs. When purſued, he flies to the woods, and 
climbs a tree, where he remains, in order to 
| ſleep, and to watch the paſſage of cattle. or ſmal- 
ler animals, and darts down upon them, when- 
ever they are within his reach. He prefers 
blood to fleſh : Hence he deſtroys a great num- 
ber of animals; becauſe, inſtead of ſatiating him- 


ſelf by devouring their fleſh, , he only wehen 
his thirſt by drinking tt their blood ih vil 


4 1 
I In 


1 81 been Ain eee cum Andes non nihil 
corporis delineatio congruit; fi colorem et maculas quibus 
Pingitur, plurimum diſerepat. In hoe totius color corporis 
non rubicundus ſed obſcure cinereus apparet, praeter ventrem 
tamen qui albicat. Maculae nec ordinatae adeo nec ita ro- 
tundae roſeive coloris et figurae, ſed oblongae nigricantes om- 

nes, in medio vero albicantes ſparguntur: crura non ita for- 

dia. &c. ibid. p. 512. N 

I Dampier mentions this animal under the x name of the 
tiger. cat. The tiger cat of the Bay of Campeachy is about 5 
* the ſize of a bull-dog. His legs are ſhort, and his body re- 
ſembles that of a maſtif. But, in the head, hair, and the 
manner of hunting his prey, he has a great ſimilarity to the 
tiger C), except that he is not ſo wing of They, are here 
very 


\ 


MEXICAN CAT. PF 5 
In a kate ef captivity be retains his: oi 
Ae Nothing can ſoften the natural fero- 
city of his diſpoſition, or calm the reſtlefſneſs of 
his movements. For this reaſon, he is always 
kept 1 in a cage. At the age of three months, 
ſays M. TEſcot, * when theſe two young ocelots 
: had devoured their nurſe, I kept them in a 
ca ge, and fed them with freſh meat, of which 
8 5. eat from ſeven to eight pounds a-day. 
85 The male and female rub againſt each other 
5 ke our domeſtic cats. The males have a re- 
markable ſuperiority over the females. Not- 
Wi „ withſtanding the violent appetite of theſe two 
1. * animals for fleſh, the female never preſumed _ 
to partake till the male was ſatiated, or gave 
her the pieces he had rejected. I ſometimes 
wy gave them a live cat, whoſe blood they ſucked 
till the animal died; but they never eat its 
« fleſh, 1 put on board two kids for their ſub- 


' ſiſtence for they 1 neither eat boiled nor ſalt- 
* ed meat 05 vg N W 


It appears from the teſtimony of Bolivar, and 
likewiſe from that on M. TRI that the female 


> "i N „ 1 2 8 ocelot 
very mn They s calves; 32h game of all kinds, 

© which abound in this country, and which render them leſs 
* dangerous to men.. Their aſpect is extremely proud 
and ferocious ;'- Dampier i voyage, vol. 2. p. 62. : 

* Letter of N. FEſeot, who brought theſe animals from 
Carthagena to M. de Beoſt, correſpondent of the Academy 
of Sciences, dated September 17. 1764. Nota, M. de Beoſt, 
who obligingly ſent this letter to us, is a great adept in na- 
_ tural hiſtory; and this is not the only opportunity we thall 
ve of mentioning * communications · | 
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ocelot produces but two young at a litter; for 
the latter informs us, that, before the two young 
ones mentioned above were taken, the mother 
Was Killed. The ocelots, like the jaguar, the 
panther, the leopard, the tiger, the lion, and all 
animals remarkable for the largeneſs of their ſize, 
produce but. a ſmall number at a time. But the 
productions of a cat, who may be aſſociated with 


this tribe, are numerous; which is a proof, that 
the number produced depends more on a 
nitude than DART 100 1 
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H E : Margay 3 is 8 dualer fel mg ogy 

_ relot, Infizeand figure, he reſembles the 
wild cat, only his head is more ſquare, his 
muzzle and tail longer, and his ears more round- 
ed. His hair is alſo ſhorter than that of the 
wild cat, and he is marked with black bands and 
Tpots upon a yellow N He was ſent 
Vor. VII. 1 e 


* nabe . with the Arbe ji of the head, heck; back 
ſides, ſhoulders, and thighs of a bright tawny eolour- The 
face is flriped, downwards, with black. The ſhoulders: and 
body are marked with ſtripes, and oblong, large, black ſpots, 
and the legs with fmall ſpots. The breaſt, and inſide of the 
legs and thighs are whitiſh, and ſpotted wich black. The 
tail is very long, and marked with black, tawny, and gray. 
It is of the ſige of a common: cat;  Ponnant's ſnopf. of guad. 
P- 182. 

Margay, a word derived from 8 9285 or Marageia, the 
Braſilian name of this animal. 

At Maragnon, there is a ſpecies of wild ente which he In: 
dians call Margaia, with Feantifally ORE ſing $ . du 
P. d. Abbeville, p. 2506. | 

Tepe Maxtlaton; Fernand. Hiſt. Nov. Hiſpan. p. 5 Ma : 

Maraguao five Maracdia ; Maregr- hift. nat. Brafil. p. 233 · 

Felis fera tigrins . nets 06 ay Franc. enen. 
P. 1 5 * ; 

Le Pichou, eat A. mountain ts Peers. Louifiim 1 55 p64. 

Felis ſylveſtcis tigrina ex Hiſpaniola; . . 1. 77. 
tab. 48. Ag. 2 | 


Felis ſylveſtris tigrina, « ex ls faveſcens, e nigris 


variegata ; Fw quad p. 193 · 
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tous from r under the name of che 
tiger- cat. He, indeed, is of the ſame nature with 
the cat, jaguar, and ocelot, animals who have 
received the appellation of tigers in the New 
Continent. According to Fernandez, this ani- 
mal, when full grown, is not ſo large as the ci- 
vet; and, according to Maregrave, whoſe com- 
darts En to be more juſt, he is of the ſize 
of a wild cat, which he reſembles likewiſe in na- 
tural diſpoſitions, living on ſmall animals, poul- 
try, -&c, But it is extremely difficult to tame 
him, and he never loſes his natural ferocity. 
His colours vary, though they are generally ſuch 
as we have repreſented them. This animal is 
very common in Guiana, Braſil, and all the o- 
ther regions of South America; and he ſeems to 
be the ſame with the pichou“ of Louiſiana. 
But the ſpecies is not ſo frequent in temperate 
as in warm climates. 
If we take a ſurvey of theſe eruel animals, 
vhoſe ſkins are ſo beautiful, and whoſe nature 
is ſo perfidious, we ſhall find, in the Old Con- 
tinent, the tiger, panther, leopard, ounee, and 
ſerval; and, in the New Continent, the jaguar, 
ocelot, and margay, which three appear to be 


miniatures of the former, and pooling neither 

ko Ss | | > | | the 

* The Pichou i is a kid of cat as call as a r but not ſo 

thick. His ſkin is equally beautiful · He makes great deva- 

ſtation among poultry; but happily he is not very common in 

Lonifiana; Hiſt. de la Fe, pur he Page du Praix, tem 3. 
fen. 7 7 : 


* 
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he Kue Mature Bor ſtrength; they are alſo timid 
and daſtardly, in Proportion as n e d are 
bold and intrepid. 1 
There is ſtill another Auel of this ora; 
which the furriers call Gucpard. We have ſeen 
ſeveral ſkins of it, which reſembled thoſe of the : 
lynx i in the length of the hair. But, as the ears 
are not terminated by pencils, the guepard is not 
a lynx. Neither is he a panther nor a leopard; 
for his hair is' not ſhort, and he has a mane of 
four of five inches long on his neck and between 
his ſhoulders, 'The hair on his belly! is likewiſe 
three or four inches in length, and his tail is 
proportionally ſhorter than that of the panther, 
leopard, or ounce. He is nearly of the ſize” of 
this laſt animal, being only about three feet and 
a half long His fur, which is of a very pale 
yellow colour, is is ſpeckled, like that of the leo- 
pard, with black ſpots ; but they are ſmaller and 
nearer each other, Sy 2 25 three or 8 85 lines 
in diamete. 9 
I imagined that this” animal was the ſame 
with that mentioned by Kolbe under the name 
of 9 e Os * eee is . 
2358 He 


+ Th | 

© He is of the ſize of a como 1. b. e 
ger. His bead is as big as that of a bull dog · His chops, 
ns well as his muzzle and eyes, are large, and his teeth 
are very ſharp- His hair is curled, like that of a water- 
dog, and ſpotted like that of a tiger, His pays are large, 

aud armed with great claws, which he rettacks at pleaſure, 

like the cats. His tail is ſhort, be lion, tiger, and 

Topard are his mortal enemies, They Purſue him even to 


= 
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He is common in the neighbourhood. of the Cape 
. of Good. Hope. During the day he remains in 
the clefts of rocks, or in holes which he digs in 
the earth; and, in the night, he goes in queſt 

of prey. But, when he hunts, he makes a 
howling noiſe, which alarms both men and ani- 
mals; ſo that it is eaſy either to avoid or to kill 
bim. In fine, the word gutpard ſeems. to be 
derived from lepard, the mode i in which the Ger- 
mans and Dutch ſpell leopard. We have alſo 
remarked, in this ſpecies, varieties both in the 
ground-colour and in that of the ſ. pots, But all 
the guepards have the common characters of 


long hair on the belly, and a mane. on the 
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To the Ennicle MEE we Cl cafe” the ti 
Ser- cat of Cayenne, mentioned by M. de la 
Borde in the following terms» | 
The ſkin of the tiger- cat, like thay of: the 
© ounce, is very much ſpotted. © Though he has 
* thediſpoſitions of the fox, he is ſomewhat ſmall- _ 
* cr, Hei 1s Peer mers + found i in the woods of 
A. 11 8 * Cayenne. 


his den, Lift ein bim, . hiin in ph 'Deſeript- du 

Cap de Bonne-Eſperance, par Rolbe, tom. 2. p. 6g. Mei. The a- 
+ nimal which this author calls the ger, is the Jebpafd, and 
et he calls the led u ie palither,* 


1 F 


Cayenne, He is great: deſtroyer of game; | 
* ſuch as the agoutis, akonchis, partridges, phea- 
* ants, and other birds, whoſe” young he ſeizes | 
in their ;nefts,, He is very alert in climbing 


OA * zin NA. 0 bY T. . 


5 trees, where he conceals himſelf, . He runs by 
* a kind of leaping ;. but his motion is not quick. 
e In his aſpect, gait, and manner of lying in wait, 


© he has-a perfect reſemblance to the cat. At 
0 * Cayenne, I have ſeen ſeveral of them chained 
in the houſes, They allowed themſelves to 
be ſtroaked a little on the back. But they al- 
« ways retained a degree of ferocity in their a- 
e ſpect. They were fed with fiſh and meat, 
boiled or raw: Every other food was diſagree- 
e A to them. They produce in all ſeaſons, 
© whether ſummer or winter, and bring forth two . 
* at a time in the hollows of corrupted trees.” 
There is another tiger-cat, or rather a "REN ? 
of wild cat, in Carolina, of which the late Mr | 
Colinſon ſent me the following notice. 
© The male was of the ſize of a common cat, 
being nineteen inches long from the noſe to the 
tail, which laſt was four inches in length, and 
© had eight white rings, like the maucauco. His 
colour was a bright brown, mixed with gray 
© hairs. He was remarkable for pretty large 
black bars along the body and ſides, from the 
© head to the tail. The belly is whitiſh, with 
* black ſpots. The limbs are ſlender, and ſpotted 
© with black. His ears have a Wy ue, 


— 
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and are covered with fine hair. On each” 
of the noſe, below the eyes, are two l 
remarkable black ſpots; b. 
joining the lip, there is a tuft of ſtiff black halts: 
© The make of the female is more Nender. She 
is of a reddiſh gray colour, without any ſpots 
© on the back; but, on the belly, which is of 
1 * dirty white colour, there i is a black ſpot. * 
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The Jackal nd ADIVE?, 
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TE: 455 uncertain rhachertheles two 250 


1 only know, that the Jackal is larger, fiercer, and. 
more difficult to tame than the adive ; but that, 
in every other article, the reſemblance is perfect. 


Hence the adive may be only the jackal render- 


ed fmaller, feebler, arid more gentle than the 


Wild race, by being tamed and kept in a dome- 
ſtie es for the adive i is to the "Jackal nearly 5 
what : 


i . Dog of the form of a wolf, 8 The colenę | | 


bs a bright yellow; Pennant's ſynopf. of quad. þ+ I 58. 


Casal, Jackal, the name of this animal in the Levant. It 
ar likewiſe received the following "denominations from diffe- 


rent authors: Adil; - Below Tulki; Olaariur . Siacalle; Le 
Brun. Addibo ; P. vi ncent Marie. Chical; Haſelquiſt... Sical ; 
Pollux. Squilachi; Belon. Zacalia; Spon and Wheeler. Sia. 
chal, Schachal, Siechaal, Siacali; Taempfir. Jacard; Dolam 


©  Deebz Show. Jaqueparel, in Bengal, and Nari in Bagels, 


according to other travellers. _ 
| Adil, an animal between a wolf and a dog, which the mo- 


pus aureus of the antient Greeks 3, Obſ de Belan, p. 163. 


Lupus aureus; Avempfor, Amoenit. exotic. p. 43. =o 427 | 


. 3- Raii fnopfe quad. p. 174. Klein. quad. p. 70. 


- of g.? 


Vulpes Indiae Orientalis; Valentin, Mfc p. 453+ N 


| Canis flyyus; Biba, quad. 5. 17. 
Camus aureus, Jupus aureus dictus; nee 9. | 
+ T have read, in ſome of our French chronicles, 


the reign of Charles IX. man: of ORs ladies kept adives, 
"I" of tell | 8 TY 


oy 
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denote animals of different ſpecies; We 


dern Greeks call Sqwlachi, and believe to be the chry/eor or lu- 


| at, in 
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what the lap-dog, or ſmall water- dog, 10 to the 
ſhepherd's dog. However, as this. fact is only 
exemplified in a few inſtances; 28 the ſpecies of 
the jackal is not, in general, domeſtic, like that 
of the dog; and, as differences ſo great ſeldom 
happen among free ſpecies; we are inclined to 
believe that the jackal and adive are really two 
diſtinct ſpecies. The wolf, the fox, the jackal, 
5 and the dog, though they approach very near 
each other, conſtitute four different ſpecies. In 
the dog-kiad, the varieties are extremely nume- 
rous. Moſt of theſe originate from their do- 
: meſtic condition, to which they have been very 
early reduced. Man has mültiplied the races of 
tis ſpecies by mixing the great and the ſmall, 
the beautiful and the ugly, the long and the 
ſhort haired, &c. But, independent of theſe races 
produced by man, there are ſeveral varieties which 
ſeem to derive their origin from the climate. The 
Engliſh bull-dog, the Dani dog, the ſpaniel, the 
Turkiſh dog, the Siberian dog, &c. have received 
theirdenominationsfrom the countries which pro- 
duced them; and they appear to differ from each 
other more than the jackal does from the adive. 
Hence the jackals may have undergone ſeveral 
es from the influence of different climates; 
and this idea correſponds with the facts we have 


5 collected. From the writings of travellers it 


appears that the jackals every where vary in 


ſte; that in America, Cilicia, Perſia, aud in 


e part of Ala called the , Fr. Wg | 
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wr The Jacard or 1 is as large NI «middle bed oY | 


and reſembles the ſox in its tail, and the wolf i in-its muzzle. 


"They ark reared in houſes; but their natural diſpoſition is to lv. 


conceal ” themſelves, during the day, in the earth, from 


which they go out in the night only to ſearchidor food. They 


0 in packs, put the men to flight, and deyour the children. 
Their cries are plaintive, and a perſon is apr to miſtake the 
Noiſe they make for that of children of different ages min- 


gled together. The dogs hunt and drive theſe animals from 


the habirations' of men; Vaage d. Delon, p. 109.—— In 
Perſia there is a ſpecies. of fox called Schacal, which the na- 
tives commonly denomitiate Tull. They are extremely nu - 
merous, and nearly of the ſise of European foxes. The back 
and ſides are covered with a kind of coarſe wool and long 
tiff hairs, The belly is White as ſnow, the ears black as jet, 
and the tail is ſinaller than that of our foxes. We heard 
them roaming during the night around che village where 
we had put up, und were much troubled with their mourn - 
ful and inceffant cries, which reſembled the voices of men in 
diſtreſs; Voyage POkariur, p. 531. The addibeo (aue) re- 
ſemibles the wolf in fi figure, hair, and tail. But it is ſmaller, 
and even leſs than the fox. It is an extremely Voracious, 
but 2 ſtupid animal. In the night it roams about, and re- 


mains in its hole during the day. In the duſk of the even- 


ing nothing elſe is to be ſeen in "the flelds. Theſe animals 
approach travellers, and ſtop to reconnoitre them, without 
any appearance of fear. They enter the houſes and ehurehes, 
where they tear and devour every thing they can find. What- 
ever is made of leather is a favourite morſel. The adive t 
yelps like à fox; and when one cries, all the reſt reply. This 
be of” crying all together ſceins not to be voluntary, but 

ed from pure neceſſty; for, hen one of them enters 
wi Rouſe'to Rea); aud heart ths: Ertel bf! his" . 
at a diſtance, he cannot refrain from cryin Alo, + 


d cant deteds hilafetf; Yonge ds P. Fr. Ff. , 
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cumſtances they have been called the yellow. or 
golden wolf. In Barbary, the Faſt, Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the other provinces « of 
Africa and Afia, this ſpecies ſeems to haue un- 


1 


| dergane: ſeveral variations.” In theſe warm coun- 
tries, they are large ; their hair is rather of a 
browniſh red than of a fine yellow; and ſome 
of. K are of e 9 be The Ne 
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tar» chal was 1 Got: 17 atk in A bins — 
1 lived ſome time. This animal has ſo great 4 reſemblance 
to the fox in ſize, figure, and colour, that moſt travellers are 
at firſt deceived with it. The greateſi difference. between 
them is in the head, the .chacali having a head like a ſhep | 
herd's dog with a Jong muzzle, and inf the hair, which is. 
coarſe like that of the, wolf. Its colour i is alſo: ſimilar to that | 
of the wolf; and it ſends forth a ſtench, which infeQs every 
thing it touches. This animal is extremely bold and vora- 
eious. He is not afraid to enter the houſes. When be 
meets a man, inſtead of flying inſtantly, like other animals, 
he looks at him wich as much boldneſs as if he meant to 
brave him, and: then runs off. He is very miſchievous, and 
always apt to bite, whatever care is taken to ſoften him by 
careſſes, or by giving him food. The one formerly men- 
tioned, though taken when yery young, and reared with as 
much attention as a favourite dog, was never rendered perfect. 
ly tame: He allowed no body to touch him, and bit every 
perſon indiſeriminately. 5 He could never be prevented from 
leaping on the table, and carrying off every thing he could 
lay bold of. All the country of Natolia is crowded with 
theſe, chacalis. During the night, they make a hideous noiſe 
round the yillages, not only by barking like dogs, but by a 
. .eertain ſharp ery which ren e e Denen, 
n. 4. b. 9 3920 41 111 11 | 
"KP Thy jackal hic the fubjets of the King. of Camenla, 
{mea As, brought us, was as large as a ſheep; but its legs 
6 ee 
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b che jackal i is Aifaſed 3 all Aſia, 10 * 
Penn as far as Malabar fo a fd 18 likewiſe found , 
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"HFCs; taller. its Ine 2 hort and 1 cds ts pa 
_ prodigioufly thick in proportion to its body.—Rts head 125 
Allo very thick, flat, and broad; and each of ies teeth erteed- 
0 inch in length. Its — armed gi gde 
ii firang claws ; Tenne, tr Boſmany b,. % badly 
. In Bengal, there are wild. dogs, called Jac quepare s, or 
| by "cage, whoſe hair is red. Düring the Wight, they g6 a- 
Jong the banks of the Ganges barking in a hideous manner. 
Their voices and their cries are ſo various and confuſed, that 
'a man cannot hear himſelf (ſpeak. They turn not afide Then 
the Moors paſs near them 1 hefe ahimals are commôn 
in almoſt all the Eaſt India iſlands; Vage © Innigo d- Bizrvillas, 
Prem. part, p. 178.—In Madeira there is à kind of wild dog, dr 
| rather fox, which the indians call Mari, and the Portugueſe 
Adiba. When I travelled in the night, I heard theſe ani - 
mals enn perpetually ; Lettres Edifiantes, recaeil'12: p. 98. 
| -in Guzarat, there is a ſpecies of wild "dog. called | 
* Jackals; Relation de Mandel Io; apud Olcar. tem. 2. b. 234=— ; 
In the Malabar country, 1 faw A great number of Jackales or 
Jackals· 1 ſaw them alſo, in the woods of Ceylon. They re- 
ſemble the f. particularly i in the TI are extreme- 
1 fond of human geln. They followed our army, and 
tote up the dead from their grapes. In the night, we of. 
: ten heard the diſmal cries of theſe animals, which reſembled. 
5 © thoſe off enra dogs. They cry. alternately, as if they 
x anfwered each other; Recueil der Voyage de la Compagnie des 
Inder Orienteles, tom. ö. p. 980. All the country of Calicut 
d likewiſe infeſted with lores 4 Jackal, 7. which « come during 
4 the night into. the town; and roam. about like dogs. In the 
gardens and bighways,. no other noiſe i is to be heard; Voage 
Au Fr. Pyrard, tom, 1. p. 427. The ſchecale i is a kind of 
wild do her are ſo numerous, in the environs of 
F Surat, . we could not hear one another, on account 
of the great noiſe. they made, crying diſtinaly. aud, aua, Ou, 
Which approaches to the barking of a dog. This animal, j is 
fond of dead bodies ——Tkey are likewiſe frequent in the 
deſerts of Arabia, along the banks of the Tigres and Euphra- 
"Te, and d in Egypt; * de la ö 5+ 


x" ” 8 by 
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in Arabia, Barbary , ®. Mauritania, N 
and the Cape of Good Hope. e ce 
deſtined to er Rt thak F the wolf een 


1 


warm cmlngries. Falls urs 
However, Se ne W Goan BY Grand 
in the ſame. countries, as the ſpecies could not 
be SM by continuing inks in 9 7 
ane ene n * "I AVIS e OTITIS tate, 
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* b. * is. of. a darker colour ha 4G 5 e 


beer the ſame pigneſs. It yelps every night abogt. the 


gardens and villages, feeding, as the dubbab does, upon 
roots, fuits, and carrion. Mr Ray ſuppoſes it to be the lupus 


aureus of the antients; though what Oppian deſeribes by 


that name is larger, and of mach fiercer ae Shaw's 
ere 174. 
+, In Guiney, and Gill more re commonly — 3 countries of 
Acra and Acambou, there is a very cruel animal, which 
our people call Jactal. In the night, they come under 
| the very Walls of the fart » we haye in Acra, in order to carry 
| off from By. . ep, &c.:; ; Voua e de Boſmen. p. 2 
; 331 1.5 he wild hr 25 go, alte Abl., 20 87. 

tal rang to all kinds of e bey Aiffer little 
from our Hounds. They go in packs of thirty, forty. and 
ſometimes in greater numbers. They attack all kinds 

of animals, and their number generally enſures them of ſuc. 
Y ceſs. They never afſail men; Verage du P. Zucbel. cite par 

Keble, p. 293. The wild dog of the Cape of Good Hope 
reſembles thoſe of Congo deſeribed by P. Zuchel, Se. De. 
| feript. du Cap de Bonne Eſperance, par Kotbe, part. 3. P. 48.— 

At the Cape there is an animal which approaches the fox. 
Geſner and others call it the Crofs Fax." The Europeans of 
the Cape give it the name of Fackal, and the PROT that 
of Zenlie or Kenlie ; Id. jb. p. 62. 
+ I remarked, that there are no wolves in Wadi nor 
in the other provinces of Perſia; but that we every where meet 


with the chacal, whoſe cry is frightful. It is particularly fond. 


of dead bodies, which it tears out of the * ; Voage 
ge Chardin, tem. 2. 8 9 
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me 6 as there. j 18 "always a Cobüiderable 7 


rence both in the fize and diſpoſitions of. theſe 

animals, we ſhall regard them as diſtinct ſpecies, | 
ell it be proven by facts that they intermix and 

produce together. Our conjeQure concerning 


the difference of theſe- two'Tpecies is the better 


# 


s of the lame genus, t 


ther by lupus canargus, and thos by lupus cerva- 
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founded, av it ſeems'r to accord With the Opinion 
of the anticnts. Ariſtotle; After mentioning | the 
wolf, the fox, and the byacha, gives fome ob⸗ 
ſecure img eds with . to t yo other, ani- 
wm e one under the n name 
of the panther, and the other under that of thos. 
The tranſlators of Ariſtotle. have rendered pan- 


— 


; rius. From this interpretation, it is obvious, rs 
that they conſidered he panther and thos to be 
animals; of the ſame ſpecies, But I demonſtra- ; 
ted, under the article Lynx, that the lupus cerva= 
7 of che Latins 3 is not the thos of the Greeks. bY 
This lupus, Fervarins is the ſame with the chaus 
of Pliny, and with « our. lynx, which has not a2 
ſingle character that agrees with the thos, . Ho- 
mer, when, celebrating. the proweſs, of Alx, 


who alone attacked à band of Trojans, . in = * 


midſt of whom Ulyiles found himſelf engaged, 
after being wounded, compares him to a lion, 


who ſuddenly falls upon a troop of zhos collec- 
ted round a fag at bay, diſperſes, and purſues | 
them, as mean and daſtardly animals.” The 
commentator of Homer i interprets the word cher 
by panther, W he ahead is a kind of weak, 

aid 
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timid wolf. Thus the thos, and 3 have 
| been regarded a as. the Game agimal by 7 ſeveral an- 
tient Greeks, . But Ariftotle appears te to 1 771 di- 
f Kinguüched ther m, though | he has not. "affigned te to 
1 them. different characery; The diene of 
b * the thor. 147 8 be, are fimilar to thoſe of t the 
wolf . 5 180 S like < dogs BY and 
2 roduce y 05 three, . or fou young, Who are 
TN ü. The body and tail of x 1e thos 
©are longer chan f thoſe of the dog; but, though 
the former it Is 1995 ſo tall, he is extremely” 557 
ble, and leaps to a. great diſtance. 1 Th 
lion and the are Anna = becauſe the Wh. 
* ©'Feed upon fleſh, and muſt, eh 1 fag 
© about their prey. 3 The thos loves men 8, 
and never attacks them; neither does he ſeem 
to be much afraid of them. 15 He fights with 
the dog and the lion. For this reaſon. the lion 
and thos. are never ſeen | in the fame. laces. 
« The ſmalleſt thos are the "beſt; © "There are 
— two ſp cies of them, and tome extend them to 
and three?” "Ariſtotle fays no more on the tybject 
of the chos, and he ſays ſtill leſs concerning 
tlie panther. It is mentioned only in one 
| paſſage, namely, in the 35th" chapter of ile 
„16th book of his hiſtory of animals: . he 


4 as 4 1 four Joung, which are blind 
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2 Idem, lib. 6. cap. 35. 2 125 „ in 
AT lib.' 9. cap -- ini“ 5 455 N . Artec 


F Idem, lib. 9, cap. 44. NY POET I bee 
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ty aha e e ng wol be”. + 8 „ 
paring iheſo paſſages in 9 hat of 155 and 1 IN 
_ thoſe of other Greek! authors, it appears to Ro 
almoſt + certain; that the thos of Ariſtotle | is the 
large Jackal, 5 eq the panther i 1s the pal 7 75 

; jackal, or. live. | We ſee that h he admits th e E + a 
iſtence of t two Tpecies | of thios; that he 1 ; 
the panther but once, and which treating of the . 
Kg, It is therefore probable; that this panther 
is the mall kind of thos; and: this packen 
becom Ls Almoſt : a certainty : from the teftiniony. 
of: Oppian *, Wh Tanks the panther among the 
number of. ſmall animals, fuck as the cats and 
„ Ted TiN 8 

Hence the thos i: is the Jackal, £ 400 e inche 6 

che adive: And, Whether they conſtitute two _ 
ſpecies, or but one, it is certain, that all the an- 
tients have faid, with regard to the thos and _ 
panther, applies to the jackal and adive, and 't 15 

no other animals. If we haye remaine a4 unac- 


quainted with the true meaning of theſe names 
tilt now, ir Wut be e ee 


A * 
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ie go that FF the 95 yer the jaokabal. inter- 
— between them. The zackal or_ adive, as 
Belon-remarks, it an animal: —— a wolf and - 
a dag. With the ferocity: of the wolf, he poſ- 
ſelles a portion” of the famillarity of the dog. 
e e MIS 9 85 harks „„ 
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Soes alone but 4 alwa ays.1 Ken tore 
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omnem orientem inhabitat; beſtia e „be 
eſt. Interdiu circa 1 latet, n | 


groans LY He. is more N 8420 than 
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ter with infolence : a e 
folds, the ſtables, a "nr 


carry « off what they FR not tie 
When live . fails them, 1 
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Git of men | rom, i ier "qe 4 2 
1 517 „ mne exits Leah 28 A 
'®, It is of 1 R$ yellow (colour, 11 n n. „goes 


. in packs, and yelpg during the /ni 

ſo voracious, and ſo complete 4 1 RS = 
only what is good to eat, but dridkts, adhd He 
thing it cat Jay hold of Oh. de Sen gg 16 — 


eſt: Catervatim praedatum Ea in rura' 


- Ulvlatum noctu edunt execrabilem ejulatui humano non diſn- 
milem, quem interdum vox latrantium quaſi ennùm 


ſtre - 
pit: Unique inclamanti omnes dtelamant, quotquat ocetih e 


. longinquo audiunt; Koempfer, 'amdenit. exotic. pay: aA 


About the canab of the Bilek ſea therd/aile nidny Rides or = 
wild dogs, which reſemble foxes, particularly iar muzzle. 


It is thought chat they are engendered, between wolves '#nd 

4 dogs, In the evening and night they make frightful | howl. - 
' Ings: ©. They are very miſchievous, . dangerous: as 

IO F gage ds Gorneille Is Brun, p. S6. A 
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to'proyeiit them "Frog debomplithing their 0 
bei Tuey $6 is packs, fe winphdy dba 


accuſtomed to human bodies, _ never fall © 
frequent the church-yards, to follow armies, and 
to attend the caravans. They may be conſider- 


ed as the ravens among quadru e moſt 
elr appe- ; 


putrid fleſh bes agu them. 
tite is ſo r xtual and ſo vehement, that the 


f animals, are Aly Ame hy 175 5 
na Ras the fam 
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The adives are dev of puteid bodich, and partes- 5 BY 


| Ne When the Chriſtians inter any pe 


ſon in ide fields, they make a very deep pit; But sven . 


precatztiam ig jucuffcient.. unleſt dhe earth he beat hard, and 


mixed with tones and ſpines, which wound the animals, and 
prevent them from digging farther. In the Aer e | 


de name odive ſignifige'n wh Its, figure, its hair, an 

| voracity, are analogous. to this name; but. its fize,- its 1 0 
liatity, and its ſtupidity, convey a n * it; r, 

du P. Fr. Vincent Marie cb. 13. 
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991 leather, ſkins, Wee even zhe grdure | 


h dead 19 5 out of their, _ 


Want om each other, have Paten n 1 
confounded. The hyaena is a ſolitary, ſilent, 
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g wich g br dead — 
ing the ing., But, all travellers 
: the cries, „ 
ck 1e unites the. impudence of the des 
with the daſtardlingſs.of the wolf, and, particips: > 
ting of the nature of each, ſeems to be/an | og 
. compoſed of all th8.:Hai Awities of 
n 4012 $1000 nail at oon 
bu „Sinne WOW 02 © | "OY 274 * 13.15 Wy: 464 50 
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I here etz bie be ackal, v I 9 
to be the gre Jackal or ot 22 2 
was ſent to ms from England, under the ſim 
denomination of Jac ackal. ' Mr” Bruce affures 1 9 
that the ſpecies here Ys is e in 
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7 * Jabbakinee;to ſo great 
they paſs in numbers, like a rs ens | 
. evening, giving not only diſturbance by their noiſe, but ma- 

' king tree with the poultry, and other proviſions, if ter good 
care is not taken to keep them aut of their reach; Raſſe s 
"Natural Hiftory of ph. Around Mount Caucafus ates are 
many jackals. This animal reſembles the fox. He digs dead 
bodies our of their graves, and devours animals and carrion. 
Ju the Eaſt, the dend are interred without coffins, or clothes 
of any kind. 1 have often ſeen: large ſtones rolled upon 
gra ves, to nt thefe animals from devouring the bodies. 
Minprelia 's infeſted with juckals.” They frequently ſurround 
the houſes, and mike dreadful howlings. But, what is worſe, 
they make great havock n the Wee and We | 
& Chardin, p. 76. 
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a vl fore | 
A+ the wolf, 
the fox; and the dog, woul@'form'but one's! for 
the reſemblances are more I el than the 
diberences, and ys ſimilarity « of the 1 internal parts 
38}. cal, 00 Mk +, ITC 75 55. _ 
* Ardiic wie vihes ad — 15 
hid in the fur; long and ſoft, hair, ſome chat wogl! 
legs 3 toes coy on all parts, like ike that 1 
tail ſhorter Al that of the common I 2242 Ne 
This animal is of a blviſh gray, br dn cola Wc 
white. The young of the gray are black ligfoge "= on 
td maturity. The hair is much longer in ſummer, 
as is uſual with animals of cold climates; Pennant's Sql. of 
quad. p. 155. n * = TOLTTOQOT TIE 
Juan, the name given by Smelin to this anna) ; itiveals; | 
led Pai in the Ruſſian language : Naga de Gapgling -{ow« 44") 
5. 215- 
Vulpes alba; Vulpes crucigera; 'Mldrev. 4 "ad Whe 8 
441. Ii 8 501654 #4 264 
. e acſtaty ex cinerep caeruleſtens t 1 
«174 
7 z. Martens Spitherg p- 199. Egede Green 467 6 
Greenl. vol. 1. p. 72 · N e | 1 
Aſhen: coloured for 8 p- 135. 120 
canis lagopus, canda le, apice gonelore» u. M. 
Mar. p. 59. L 3 
Fial racka; Fautt Sund. Nb 8. L 1 9 0 * 
Bahus; Nam, p. 236. See 
Ifatis ; e ED 5. 358. 
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php ee wget yore = 
ail,” eee. fimHlar to the fox; but bis 


mon faz and his'fur is ſometimes White, and 

0 L | eolour. x The head. 10 
ſhort. i in proportion to the body; it is broad near 
the neck, andläs terminated by a ſharp muzzle. . 
The ears 4 almoſt rohnd; © He has" five toes 
and five on Ahe feet, and only four 
on OL A hind: . jy yg oem of the male is 
ſcarcely ſo chick as. a gooſe quill, The teſticles 
are as. 9 almgnds, and are. ſo. concealed 
with the chat! it is difficult to perceive them. 
The hair over the whole body is about two inches 
long, ſmooth, buſhy, and'l ſoft as wool. The 
noſtrils and under lip axe iaked, and the Ghia of 
theſe n wann 11 
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oc Dock Wall Gi Temule RE Romset Aker, 
Hitt, And Iperthatit vel, are ſitillt 
Wee ö dog: There u Ebi A Frog 


PRIN of tHEMNG' atid the big Keletött fe- 
Kthbles tät GFA fox WAY. at; ap il INF * 


The voſtt of nr n pattak&s of the barg 
af u 6k; And the 5 aging of Abt. ine thef- 
Untiti who Wal in'Fufs Gititigtäm two Lids of 


iſatis, the -6He White amd che Pelle Ef 2 Flulſm 7; 


AhlCölbüpt Tube later ute tiölt eſteemetl! and 
Del pries advahets in on te weir Blüs- 
esd of BroWfIHeW. TBRiG tie e eur is 
Act ſuffleient t conſtitute 4 differehee Gf ſpecict; 
10r M. Gmelin was aſfüfed BY Web Experi- 
unced hiifiters; ant in ce fette Itter, Wine f 
—_ are white; and thets aficebloured; ' 

Tus ifatis 15 A amal Pesufiür te che northern 
Pooh He prefers te edles bf the Rozen Ted, | 
And the banks of the fibers Waieh fall inte it. 
He leves 6pen cbuntfies, and never frequent 
the Woods. Fe is FRA id the coldeſt and foſt 
Balked Wouftains of Norway, Laphadd, Siberia, 
And Iceland “. Theſe animals copulate ih the 
Rotlth of March; afl, Their organs of genera 
uh bethg forined Hke ry of the dog, they 
exritibt feparare for tome time. Their ruttiug 


HOOK + 4 ſeaſon 
A dies 5 ly by OW val le Mat „ 
a 2 frttatid; where they te very nünher ul. 


Some of them are black; but they are commonly gray ot bite 
3 ſummer, and white in winter; in which laſt ſeaſon their 
ur is beſt ; Anderſon's Nat. Hiſt. of Iceland, tom. I. p. 56. 
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ſanſun laſta bhaegnclayn — | 
.which-ahey. arg always in the Sen air z, and ufs 
ſermssden they Ire u Sid holes, Mhich Are 3 
nawon, Hef deen, and(hevel: guernlt cute 
They kfep thai hales aa Re. bed 
malt in hem, The tine ff Gſtatiant Jike dba 
of the hitgh, is Sant ning weeks. i The femalds 
bring Spry ahowt the en bee la 
of May, and generally produce ſix;'.feuengior 
—_ lien e, Thoſe which are tp ba write, 
en arbinh;iadabeitebichiatenelis” | 
N — iſn aſh- oo lu, art black iſli and their ha 
1s then. var hort, The mather ſuckles andiats. = 
tend tham in she hola dug fine on fi woeksy | 
after whichs ſhe make them:ge out, and brings 
them victusle In che mend dp emher, their 
heir ic Wergnhen half an inch Ions. At this 
perjpd,.. thaſe which are to be white, are;almeft 
entirely fo, except a brown band along the back, 
and, another, acroſs the ſhoulders, It is then that 
the iſatis is called the croſtſex Þ. But this brown 
croſs difapp before Ae when they are 
entirely white, aud Beg hair more than two 


inghes i. in lepgt th. About t he month of M „the 
hair be is to” a A Ne 4 1 Js i 
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as M. 4 . Go dem the 4 Phd, that 
PETE retro, fine t Aae 
e t this if extreme 
+ Evem this relate. N chat the bee 
n of Geſner, Icon. quad. p. 190. and of Rzaczinſki, Hiſt. 
Net. Fel N 231 ü the gg animal with e |. 
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Ain July : Here e farting cj? nter 
only eee ewes Ii 14; e, 
N -» The iſats ive upon rutsy haves,” nd bile; 
— He bet acroſs lakes iu el of he 
neſts of ducks: and of geeſe; and eats che eggs and 
the young. In chieſe cold ant deſert regions, h 
has no enemy bot he e he lies M 
buſh for hin onouoggt rr N lo. 
As the wolf, be Wa, the giutten and: 
ther animals which inhabit the ern 9—— 
of Europe and Aſia, have. puſſed from the due 
continent tothe other; and are found in Ameri- 
ca, the iſativought likewiſe to be found there; 
and 1 preſume, char the ſibver-Erey fox of North 
| Amierlcay of which'Cateſby'® has given we — 
is the iſatis, and not a ſimple: \ 
Jos; dt 29th eG 039176 Joi dg s. 8 1 2 
1 ee bas v e off vun 
2 bl ren of ib Anon rd (101236. 085% en, has: 
vet 10 N. van 21 balls: 1 ahi e itt 
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PP Ina letter from London, u A da 
of February 1768, Mr Mr Collnſon cqmmimnicates 
* following notice. 

My friend M. Paul Demidoff; aRufGan; who 
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was brought from the vaſt deſerts of Tartary, | 

ſituated between the rivers Jaick, Emba, and 
the ſources of the Irtiſh. Theſe coſſacs are ſo 
numerous in that part of the country, that he 


"0. 


* Tartars tranſport annually 50,000 of their ſkins 
to Oremburgh, fromiwhence, they: are carried 


to Siberia and Turkey. From the point of 


the muzzle to the brigin of the tail, this ani- 
mal is about one foot and eight inches in 
length; and his tail is ten inches long. 


The ſhape of the head, the mild aſpect, nd 
the barking of this animal, ſeem to bring him 
near to the dog. His tail, however, and his 


fine ſoft fur, make him approach the fox. 
His blood is ardent, and his breath has a diſ- 


©, 'agreeable . like that of the n and 


Wolf.“ 


From the 5 3 ill more Gran the 


ſhort deſcriptions of M. Demidoff and M. Gmelin, 


this animal appears to be the iſatis; and, for 


that reaſon, I have cauſed it to be engraven. 


« As, 
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NHE glotton, with „l po b bodyiand ſhove 
legs, is nearly of the figure of the badger; 


bur Are double the ſiae. His head is ſhort; his 
eyes ſmall, his teeth very ſtrong, his: body ſquat, 
and his tail rather ſhort than long, and well fur- 
niſhed with: hair at the extremity. He is black 
on the back, and of a browniſh red on the flanks.” 
His fur is exceedingly beautiful, and in great 
requeſt. He is common in Lapland, and in all 
the countries Cn Wee nonhern ocean, 


F a both 


* Glouton in French; jerſt in Swediſh; wifraſt in German; 
roſemack in mm corahinria Grande; ps my 
parts of North America, / 

Inter omnia animalia quae immani voracitate en 
inſatiabilia, gulo, in partibus Sueciae ſeptentrionalis praeci- 
puum ſufcepit nomen, vbi patrio ſermone, jerf, dicitur, et lin- 
gua Germanica, wi/raſs ; Sclavonice, roſomaka, a multa com- 
meſtione ;- Latine vero non nifi fictitio nomine gulo, videlicet 
à guloſitate, appellatur; Olai Magn. Hift. de Gent. ſept- p. 138. 

Gulo a voracitate inſatiabili; the Glutton ; Charlton, Ono. 

15. 
1 1 Euf. Nieremb. Hift. Nat. peregrin. 5. 188. Nzac- 
 Sinſti, Hiſt. Nat Pol. p. 3399 

Gulo wielfraſs, boophagus, magnus vorator, nde 5 
Klein quad. Þ. 8 3. 

Muſtela gulo, pedibus fiſſis, corpore rufo-fuſco, medio Jorſs 
nigro; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 67. 

Jarff, filfreſs z Faun-Suec. No, 14. 

Hyaena; Briſon, quad. p. 169. Yſbrandt-Ides Trav. Har- 
rig Collect . vob 2+ p. 923. 
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both in Evrope.and; Alla. In Canada, and othet 
parts of North America, he js found under the 
name of carcqjen. It is probable, that che ani- 
mal found near Hudſon's Bay, called quick» 
hatch, or wolvercne, by Mr Edwards *, is the 
ſame with the Canadian carcajou, and ths Eu- 
ropean glutton. It is alſo probable, debe a- 
nimal mentioned by Fernandez, under che name 
of tepeytzcuitli, or mount ain dag, is the 3 
Whoſe ſpecies; has been: diffuſed e er * 
fert mountains of New Spain Noli ble 
Olaus Magnus ſerms to be he firſt ade | 
[itt takes notice of this animal. „He ſays |, 
that it is of the ſize of n large dog; thut it has 
the cars and face of a cat, ſtrong feet and laws, 
that of the fox, but ſhorter. The glutton, ac- 
cording ta Schoeffer , has a cound head, ſtrong 
Tharp teeth, like thoſe of the wolf, black hair, 
and a thick body and ſhort legs, like thoſe of the 
otter. La Hontan f, who firſt mentioned the 


Suden, of North America, remarks, Figure to 


e. e a double . F which is the 
elt 


* | Edwards's dilory of birds, p- 103. 

+ Animal eſt parvi canis magnitudine audaciſſimumque; 3 

aggreditur enim cer vos et quandoque etiam interficit; corpus 
2 nigrum: Pectus ac collum candens, pili longi, et 
cauda longa, et caninum quoque caput, unde . er : 
dez, Hiſt. anim. Nov. Hiſh, pag. 7. cape 21. 91 

Olaus Magnus de Gent: Septent. p. 138. 

{ Hiſt. de la Lapponie, par-J.'Schoeffer, p. 314. 

4 Voyage de la Hontan. tom. 1. p. 96. 
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* moſt perfect idea I can give yur of — 

* mal.” According to Sarrazin *, who pro- 
ä bably had only ſeen young ones, ren Karen 
exceed not two feet in length, and their tail is 
eight inches. They have, ſays he, a very 
thick, ſhort head, ſmall eyes, and very ſtrong 

5, Jaws, furniſhed with thirty-two ſharp teeth.“ 
The quick-hatch of Edwards f, which appears 
to be the ſame animal, was, this author remarks; 
double the ſize of a Foik : Its back is arched, its 
head low, its legs ſhort, its belly almoſt trailing 
on the ground, and its tail of a middling length, 
and buſhy toward the extremity. All theſe au- 
thors agree, that this animal is only to be found 
in the northern regions of Europe, Aſia, and 
America. M. Gmelin þ is the only writer who 
ſeems to think that the glutton travels into warm 
countries. But this fact appears to be very 
ſuſpicious, if not altogether falſe. Gmelin, like 
ſome other naturaliſts 9, has perhaps confounded 
the hyaena of the South with the glutton of the 
North, which, though they reſemble each other 
in natural diſpoſitions, and particularly in vora- 
ciouſneſs, are very different animals, 


| The 
* Hiſt. de Acad. des Sciences, anné I713, p- _ 
+ Edwards's hiſtory of birds, p. 103. | 
t The glutton is the only animal, which, like man, can 
live equally well under the Line and under the Pole. He is 
every where to be ſeen: He runs from ſonth to north, and 
from north to ſouth, provided he can find any way to * 
Voyage de Gmelin, tom. 3. p. 492. 11 
Briſſon, regn. anim. p. 235. 


1 


ruf 61 brron 2 


20 The legs ok the Einen are not nialde Werühb 


ning; he even walks flow. - But this defect of 


mimbleneſs he ſupplies with cunning. He lies 
in walt for animals as they paſs. He climbs 
upon trees, in order to dart upon his prey, and 


ſeize it with advantage; He throws himſelf 


down upon elks and rain- deer, and fixes fo firm- 
1y on their bodies with his claws and teeth, that 
nothing can remove him. In vain do the poor 
victims fly, and rub themſelves againſt trees. 
The enemy, attached to their crupper or neck, 


continues to ſuck their blood, to enlarge the 
wound, and to devour them gradually, and with 


equal voracity, till they fall down *. It is in- 


conceivable how long the glutton can eat, and | 


how much fleſ he can devour at a meal; 


What is related by travellers, concerning this 


attbwiat] is perhaps exaggerated. But, though a 
great part of their narrations were rejected, 


what remains 15 is ſufficient to convince us, that 


the 


© The glutton i is a carnivorous aninal ſomewhat leſs than | 


the wolf. -His hair- is coarſe, long, and of a brown colour, 
approaching to black, eſpecially on the back. He climbs 
upon a tree to watch for his prey; and, when any animal 
paſſes, he ſprings down upon its back, fixes himſelf firmly with 
bis claws, and continues to gnaw with his teeth, till the poor 
animal, after many. fruitleſs. efforts to get rid of ſo trouble- 
ſome a gueſt, at laſt falls down, and becomes a victim to this 
crafty enemy. Three ſtrong greyhounds are neceſſary to kill 


the glutton. The Ruſſians uſe the glutton's ſkin for muffs, 


and borders to their caps; Relation de la Grand: Tartarie, p. 8. 
7 Hoc animal voraciſimum eſt; reperto namque cadavere, 
tantum 


% 


ö 

ö 

i 
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; the glutton is much more 


278 PHE ©LUTTON 


pracious than any of _ 
our carnivorous animals: From this eircum 


ſtance he has been called the vulture of quadru - | 
peds. More inſatiable and rapacious than the 
wolf, if endowed with equal agility, 1 glutton 


would deſtroy all the other animals. But he | 


moves ſo heavily, that the only animal he is 
able to overtake in the courſe is the beaver, | 
whoſe. cabbins he ſometimes attacks, and de- 
vours the whole, unleſs they quickly take to the 
water; for the beaver outſtrips him in ſwim- 

ing. When he perceives that his prey has 
eſcaped, he ſeizes the fiſhes; and, when he can 
find no living creature to deſtroy, he goes in 
queſt of the dead, whom he digs up from 2. 
graves, and devours with avidity. 

Though the glutton employs conlieadly's art 
and addreſs in ſeizing other animals, he ſeems 
to 1 0 no other talents but _ * b rey 


to 


tantum vorat, ut violento cibo corpus inſtar tympani L 
datur; inventaque anguſtia inter arbores ſe ſtringit ut violen · 
tius egerat : Sicque extenuatum revertitur ad cadaver, et ad 
ſummum uſque repletur, iteramque ſe ſtringit anguſtia pri. 


ore, &c.; Olai Magni hiſt. de Gent. ſept. pag. 138. 


® The carcajou is a ſmall animal, but very ſtrong and 
fierce. Though carnivorous, he is ſo low and heavy, chat 
he may be faid rather to trail upon the ſnow, than to walk. 
The beaver is the only animal he is able to overtake; and 
this'exploit he can perform in ſummer only, when the beavers 
are out of their cabbins : But, in winter, he endeavours to 
demoliſh their cabbins, and ſeize the inhabitants, which he is 
ſeldom able to accompliſh ; becauſe the beavers ſecure their 
retreat under the ice; Hi. de I Acad. des Sciencer, année 15131 
7. 14. 
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: et det pe Hes ns be each. 
ing with 'flow and ſolemn ſteps. Some of them imagined it 
to be à bear, and others a glutton. They advanced, and 
found that it was a glutton. After giving it ſome ſevere _ 
blows with a cudgel, they ſeized it alive, and brought it o 
me.. . After the many reports IL had for ſeveral” years 
heard from the Siberian hunters, concerning the addreſs of 


2729 
to appetite, It would appear that he even wants 
the common inſtinct of ſelſ·preſei vation- He 
allows himfelf to be approached by men, or 
comes up wee withour: Pay the 

* eee nne ſmalleſt Ts 


: 
* 
4 


* 


'the gluttou in ſeizing other animals, and ſupplying, by cun- 
ning, that ſwiftneſs which Nature has denied him, and in a. 


voiding the- ſnares of men, I was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee this 
one come as deliberately up to us, as if he had been jo quelk - 
of his own deſtruction. Yfbrandt-ides calls the glutton a me” 


chievous animal, which lives only on fleſk. * He is accuſtons... 
ed, this author remarks, * to conceal himſelt in the trees, 
and to lie in ambuſh, like the lynx, till a ſtag, a rain-dear, 
* a roebuck, a bare, &c. paſſes below, and then darts down, 
. like an arrow, upon the animal, ſinks his teeth into its body, 


* and gnaws the fleſh till it expires ʒ aſter which, he devours 


it at his caſe, and ſwallows. both the hair and the ſkin, ' A; | 


+ waywode, who: kept a glutton for his pleaſure, threw it one 
day into the water, and let looſe two dogs at it. But the 


glutton ſoon fixed upon the bead of one of the dogs, ang 
» kept it under the water till the animal was ſuffocated. . 


The addreſs employed by the glutton, continues M. Gmelin, 


in ſeizing animals, is confirmed by all the'hunters. .. Though 


he-devours all kinds of animals, whether alive or dead, he 
prefers the rain · deer. . He watches large animals like a 
robber on the highways, or he ſurpriſes them while aſleep...: 
He goes in queſt of the ſnares laid by the | hunters for diffe- 
rent ſpecies of animals; but he never allows himſelf to be 


entrapped. . . The hunters of the blue and white foxes (iſatis}, | 


which frequent the coaſts of the frozen fea, complain much 
ofthe miſchief dane den by the gluon .. With much. 


2 
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ſmalleſt appretienſion.. This. indiffexence, which! 
ſeems to be the effect: of imbetillity, proceeds: 
Perhaps from a different cauſe. It is fertain, 
that the glutton is not ſtupid, ſince he finds; 
means to ſatisfy his appetite, which is always. 
vehement and preſſing. Neither is he.defigient 
in courage, ſince he indiſcriminately attacks all 
animals he meets with, and betrays no ſymp- 
toms of fear at the approach of man. Hence, 
if he wants attention to himſelf, it proceeds not 
from indifference. to his. own- preſervation, , but 
from the habit of ſecurity. As he lives in a. 
country which is almoſt deſert, ha ſeldom ſees 4 
men, who are his only enemies. Every time 
he tries his ſtrength with other -anima]s, he finds 
himſelf their ſuperior. He goes about with per- i 
fe& confidence, and never diſcovers-the ſmalleſt 
mark of fear, which always ſuppoſes ſome do- 
jorous event, ſome experience of weakneſa. Of 
this we have an example in the lion, who never 
turns away from man, unleſs he has experien- 
Ws the 2 of an arms: 1 mag glutton, 
rr 


propriety they call him the WR for the Verbs he eats 
is incredible. Though I frequently inguired of. profeſſed; 
hunters, I never heard that this animal, when gorged, ſquee- 
zed himſelf between-two cloſe trees, in order to force out the 
contents of his ſtomach, and to make room. for. a freſh grati- 
fication of his inſatiable appetite, - This appears to have been 
the fable of a naturaliſt, or the fidion of a painter; V gage 
de Gmelin, tom. 3. p. r e Olaus firſt put this fable in 
writing, and Geſner copied the yu of. Jt, which had been | 
deſigned by a painter. | 
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remains oa ies Pant 9a pe? reigns, 
like che lion, not ſo much by tis on ſtrength, 
| wiby the weakneſs of the animals around him. 
I be iſatis is not ſo ſtrong; but much more 


nimble- than the glutton, whom it ſerves as a2 


provider. The glutton follows the iſatis in the 
chace, and eee off the whole, or a part 
of its prey; for, when the glutton arrives, the 
iſatis, to avoid its own deſtruction, flies off with 
precipitation. Both theſe animals dig holes in 
the earth ; but their other manners are different. 
The ;ſatis often goes in packs: But the glutton 
travels alone, or ſometimes with his female. 
The male and female are generally found to- 
gether in the ſame. hole. Even the moſt cou- 
rageous dogs fear to approach, or to combat 
the glutton. He defends himſelf with his claws 
and feet, with which he inflicts mortal wounds. 
But, as he cannot eſcape by flight, he is 82 
deſpatched by the hunters. 
The fleſh of the glutton, like wat of all -. 


pacious animals, is very bad f. He is hunted 
W WR 0 


n e at's e un ⸗ 
gulas, denteſque adeo acutos habeat, ut ejus congreſſum for. 
mident canes qui in ferociflimos lupos vires ſuas me 155 
ſolent; Olai Mag. Hiſt. de Gent. ſept. pag. 13 2 of 
7 Caro hujus animalis omnino motils eſt 42 * W 3 
eſeam, ſed pellis multum commoda ac pretioſa. Candet 
enim fuſcata nigredine inſtar pannĩ damaſceni diyerſis ornata 
ſiguris, 3 TRE” in 8 ae, quo artificum di- 


gent 
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only for his ſling whieh makes a maſt. maul - | 
ficent-fur/*, It is only excelled by the furs 
of the ſable and black fox; and, When well 


choſen, and properly prepared, it is ſaid:ta have 


a:finer luſtre than any other, 
tiful black ground-coloun, : to reflect. and varie 
_ * — r rg ME: Kerr 1. 517% 
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* am now enabled to; give A Hibs of the glut⸗ 


ton. This animal was Ti to me alive Ron the 
moſt northern parts of Ruſſia; and yet he lived 

more than eighteen months at Paris, He" was 
ligentia et :nduſtria 8 has in 8 
veltium genere ſuerit e Olai Mag. Hiſt. de Gent. fen, 
Pag. 139. 8 

* The glutton is ſaid to be an animal peculiar to the 
north. . . It is of a blackiſh colour; and the hair is as long | 
as that of the fox, but much finer and ſofter; which renders , 


the ſkins very precious even ig Sweden Appolln, Megateni 

Hift. Gulonis. g 
+ The gluttons are common in Lapland. + + « The ſkin 

is extremely black, and the hair reflects a kind of ſhining © 
whiteneſs, like the flowered ſatins and damaſks. Some people 
compare it ta the ſkin of the ſable, except that the hair of the 
latter is ſoſter and more delicate. This animal lives both on 

the earth and in the water, like the otters. .. , But the glut» 
ton is much larger, and more voracious than the otter. . . . 
He not only hunts wild and domeſtic animals, bur even fiſhes; 
lilli. 4 K Lappenie, par Schoeffer, P. 314 


and, updm a beau- 85 
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bo ume, har he diſcortred uo fclodty, ald dil : 
not injurel any-perfori.2 His voracity Has been 
N EIDOS cruelty. He indeed 
eat a greut deal; bur, when deprived of food, 
hats importunate. The animal is very 


wiſe add a: deſeription-of him! He is two feet 
two inches long, from the point of the noſe to 
the origin of the tail. The muzzle, and as far 
as the eye-broweg is black. The eyes are black 
and ſmall. From the eyebrows to the ears, the 
hair is a mixture of white and brown. The ears 
exceed not an inch in length, and the Hair on 
them is ſhort. Below the under jaw, as well as 
between the fore fert, the hair is ſpotted with 
white. The length of che fore legs is cleveri 
inches, and that of the hind one foot. The tail, 
including four inches of hair at its extremity; is | 
eight inches long. The four legs; the tail, the 
back, as well as the belly; are black. Near the 
navel is a wiite ſpot, and the organs of genera- 
tion axe feddiſn. The under hair, or down, is 
white : His fore feet, from the heel to the ex 
tremity of the claws; ure three inches nine lines 
in length! The five'claws ate very erooked and 
well ſepazated! The middle cla wi is an inch and a 
half longs? There are five ealloſities under the toes; 
four of them form à Kind öf femicirele below the 
foot; the other is on the Heel. On the hind feet, 


well tepreſented in the plate; but we ſhall likes 


n five claws; nine calloſities, and no heel. 5 


* | 7 The 
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5 ' Whs breadth-of the nn. 
half. The length af the hind feet ũs four inches 
nine lines; and their btreadth two inches nine 

Unes. nem propa — 

of which one on each ſide d larger than the other 

four; and five grinders, two of which dre much 5 

larger chan the other three. In the under jaw, 

eee mem 4 


| 55 ee r eee il 
This animal is pretty mild. He avoids' wa- 


3 He walks by a kind of leaps ;. and eats pretty vo-—- 
raciouſſy. Aſter taking a full meal, he covers 
himſelf in his cage with ſtraw. When drink- 
ing, he laps like à dog. He utter no ery.  Af- 
ter drinking, with his pawe he throws the re- 
mainder of the water on his belly. He is almoſt 


perpetually in motion. If allowed, he-wonld 


devout more than four pounds of fleſh every | 
day. He. eats no bread 3 and devours his foot 
ſovoraciouſly, and almoſt Orem agar 5 
be I apt to choke himſelf. + + 7 59 
he glutton is common . a. | 
thern- regions of Europe, and even of Alia; but, 
in Norway, according to e he is 
chiefly confined to the dioceſ of Dypntheim, 
This author remarks, that the 0 of the ghutton 
is very valuable; that he is not ſhot with fire- 


Arias, to: nnn een 5 
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and de kd is logg ad am 3 Di 5 PN 
handed wich browntand 5p li, (3). 8 5 
We have like wiſe given . 1 
rican animal, u fuſed: fkiniof which\wasſent-ta 
M. Aubry, curate of St. Louis, unden ahbe deno-- - 2 
mination af Cuneo, „But ir has no uffinity Cs 
that animal, which we.irtmarked) wasthe ſame — + 
_ with-our:Europeaingluttoni; fot, as ite ela re 
B dinging tht „ 
earth, we conſidex it / as a neighbeuring ſpecies 
ee e ee e 1 
paredꝭ with the ſigure: we have given of the bad- 
ger, the reſemblance is apparent ; from which it 
differs,” however, by having only four toes on 

the fore: foev; But the fifth tos, which was ap 
paxently wanting, might have been deſtroyed in 
3 wo this —_ XS . 


. e hall bes 242 a de- 
ſckiptign af he ſtuled. Kia. which is very well. 
preſerved. in the cabinet of M. Aubry. He was. 
alſared,tha., it mas brought. from the country f 
thackſkimaus... ram tha end of the. muzzle to 

gi nas? rar it was two feet two inches 
long-.;;, Though it has @ great reſemblance to the 
badger, it differs from him in the colour and N 
quality of the hair, which is ſofter, longer, and 
more W by this hn er Aer it ap- 


+, Ponopiau'sNtacal Hitry of Norway. | 88 


rope. It is nearty®bf the edbburtofs the 
being 'grayiſh white! with- — 


to near the middle, they are a bright brown; then 
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proathes to-the cxechjou, br cho gluten af 0 


Head, but” different from thoſe"! of the badger. 
The ears are ſhort and white) It has thirtyatwo 
teeth, fix inciſors, vw] large danine tebth, and 
four grinders on euch ſide; but the badger bas 


only ſiæ grinders . The hairs on the body, ler 


are commonly four and à half or — 
long, are of four colours, namely, from the: 100 


a bright yellow, then black, till near the point, 
which is white. : The under part of the body is 
covered with white hairs. On the legs the hair 


s of a deep brown colour. There ate four toes 


only on the fore feet, and five / on thoſe behind. 


The claws of the fore feet are very large; the 


longeſt on the fore feet ate fixteen lines, and the 


longeſt on the hind feet only ſeven. The trünk 


of the tail is three inches eight lines in length, 2 
and it”is terminated and ſurrounded by long 
yellow A 
Fam convinced that the Ainerieih carcajou is 5 
the fame animal with the European glutton, or, 
at leaſt, tliat it is a ſpecies very nearly allied me 
the glütton. But I muſt remark, that 1 com- 
mitted a miſtake; occaſioned by 15 fimilarity f 


names, and ſome nattral habits, common to two 


different! animals, 1 imagined that the Kriledjou 
was the ſatne animal with the carcajou. Thie 
error” I a: by Teeing v1 two See the 

one 


Ae eee — 
ced. by a bill as an azimal unknown to ali dhe na- 
tunaliſlo which-was true. Another, altagether 
ſanilaf, is now alive nt Paris; i the poſſeſſion of 
M. Chauveau, who brought it from New Apain. 
We lbelie ve it to be the ttue kinkajbu, and have 
here given a figure of it. M. Chauveau imagi- 
ned chat ũt miglit be an acouchi or a conti. He 
remarks; indeed; that it has neither the long noſe 

naar the annulated tail of che eoati 5 hut that it 
hascthe fame hair the ſame members; the ſame | 
number of toes and the ſametanine teeth, which 
are angular and chamfered on che ſides M. 
Chauveau acknowledges, that it differs from the 
conti by lis prehtenſtl tail, with which, chen de. 
ſcending, it ſuſpends ſal, b adheves to eve 

thing it can lay hoid of. DG 
This amimal, aye N. ee 
F ſtretches out his tail, unleſs when his feet are 
ſecure. He employs it with greater dexterity | 

in ſeizing and bringing to him ſuch things 1 
he cannot otherwiſe reach. He lies down and fo bez 
© fleeps as ſoon as day appears, and awakes 
at the approach of night. His vivacity is 
then extremely great. He climbs with great 
facility, and ſearches about continually.” He 
* tears. every thing he finds, either for amuſe. 
ment or in. queſt of inſets. Were it not for 
* this fault, he might be left at liberty.” Eren 
before his arrival in France, he went about 


, freely * che might, and "ext day he was 
| * always | 
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©. may be wakened during the day but the rays 
"Ind? the ſun ſeem to be extremely incommodi-- 
© ous to him. He ia careſſing, without. being 
tractable :. He diſtinguiſhes His maſter alone, 
hom he follows. He drinks water, coffee, 
milk, wine, and even aquavitae; which laſt; i 
vrhen ſugar is added to it, he drinks till * | 
« intoxicated, and continues to be ſick for | 
© days. He eats indiſcriminately bread, ham | 
pot -herbs, roots, and fruits. His common 
food, for a long time, has been bread ſoaked 
© in milk, fruits, and pot-herbs. He is paſſion- 
* ately fond of odours, ſugar, and confections. 
He attacks poultry, and always ſeizes them 
Fun de wing. He ſeems to drink their 
© blood ; for he never devours them. When 
6 he has his choice, he prefers a duck to u hen; 
„and yet he is afraid of water. He has differ- 
© ent cries : When alone during the night, he 
© utters ſounds nearly ſimilar to the barking of 
© a dog, and he always commences with ſnee- 
„ zing. When he ſports, or receives any injury, 
| 4 he cries like a young pigeon. When he threa- 
© tens, he whiſtles like a gooſe; and, when en- 
© raged, his cries are loud and confuſed. He is 
never in a paſſion but when hungry. His 
* tongue, which he ſometimes thruſts out, is 
J _ immoderately long. The one in my poſſeſſion 
A was a female; and, it is worthy of remark, 
"that, ing the three years ſhe has been in 


; France, 


nE Uv T T ON; 
3 France; ſhe was ed . onde in eee an Nen 


. 


PITT: +4 . . 


The followang- Be” als ; Sue's Grin, of « 
Amilar animal, e at * Kas mw 1 * 
eee 1773. „H 5 


3 Al N 1 97 gy 


F\ 3 
£3 4x68? 


© 'By its fur, It kgs"; a greater WY to 
. otter than to any other animal; but its 
ry * toes are not connected by ae The 
al! is as long as the bodys but that of the ot- 
© ter is only half the len gth of its body. When 

by „walking, che length of its body gives it the air 
< of a polecat. But the tail and figure of the 
et head are different, and the latter has more re- 
by ſemblance to that of the otter. The eye is 
- larger than that of the polecat. The face has 
bo ſome reſemblance to that of the ſmall Daniſh 
4 dog. His tongue is long, thin, and ſmooth. 
He appears to be of a mild diſpoſition, and 
© licks the hand of any perſon, Laſt Lent, whep 
I drew its figure, it was very gentle; but it 
has been rendered miſchievous by being fre- 
quently irritated by the populace, At preſent, | 
it ſometimes bites after licking the hand, It 
is young, and its teeth ſeem not to be 5 
formed. It is of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, and 
loves to climb. It often ſits on end, ſcratches 
Yo. VI. - Wo. - © itſelf 


8 


— — 
7 i wa 
* ; 
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t nlelf with its fore PTS like the apes, plays, 


© folds its paws into each other, and perform 


* many other monkey tricks. Like the ſquirrel, LS 


it holds fruits and other food between its two 


* paws. Neither fleſh nor fiſh is given to it. 
© When irritated, it endeavours to leap upon the 
* perſon,” and its cry has a conſiderable reſem- 
* blance to that of a large rat. Its fur has no 

* odour. With great dexterity it hooks with its 
* tail ſuch things as it wants to lay hold of, and 

6 frequently hangs by the tail upon ſuch bodies as 


5 it meets with. 1 have remarked, that its toes, | 


* which are of a conſiderable length, ſpontane- 
* ouſly unite, when it walks or climbs; and they 
« ſpread not, like thoſe of other animals, in the 


5 action of ſupporting itſelf, In fine, this ani- 
* mal, according to the account given by its ma- 
: « 


"came from the coaſt of Africa,' whete it 


C was called kinkajou, and the ſpecies is ſaid to 
be rare. This appellation, he ſuppoſed, was 
© derived from the name of the iſland or coun- 
try which it inhabits, being unable to learn any 
more from the perſon who ſold it to him, I 


'© ſhall only ſay, that this kinkajou, which is a 


female, approaches nearer to the otter than to 


© any other quadruped. Its hair is ſhort and 


© thick, mixed with ſome longer hairs, The 


0 hairs of the head, like thoſe of the body and 
tail, are of an olive yellowiſh. colour, mingled 
with gray and brown; and theſe colours vary 


38 eng to the light 1 in which they are Views» 


ed. 
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# ed. The colour of each hair, through its 


© greateſt extent, is a grayiſh white, and a duſcy 
greeniſh yellow at the point. The fur is mix- 
* ed with other hairs, whoſe extremity is brown, 
.< belide large black 1 interſperſed among the 
* reſt, which form bands on the ſides of the eyes, 
2 and extend toward the front, and another band 


* which vaniſhes near the neck. The eye is very 


© fimilar to that of the otter. The pupil is ſmall, 
and the iris is of a reddiſh” colour. The muzzle. 
6 
* As in ſmall dogs, the end of the noſe is flat, 
and the noſtrils are much arched. The teeth 
are yellow, and thirty-two in number. The 
'Y 
ing the inferior. There are twelve cutting 
© teeth, four canine, and ſixteen grinders. The 
* ears: are longer than broad, rounded at the 
© points, and covered with ſhort hair, of the 
ſame colour with that on the body. The 1ides, 
* throat, and inſide of the legs, are of a golden 
yellow colour, which is extremely vivid in 
* ſome places. The ſame golden colour prevails 
© on ſome parts of the head and hind legs. The 
With yellow. The tail, which is every where 
covered with hair, is thick at the origin, and 
* gradually tapers to a point at the extremity. 
When walking, the animal carries its tail ho- 
* rizontally. . The under. part of the paws is 
* naked, and of a vermilion colour. The claws 


5 are 


is blackiſh brown, as well as round the eyes. 


canine teeth are very large, the ſuperior erois - 


belly is grayiſh white, tinged in ſome places | 


——— — 


28. 
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are white, hooked; and guttered below. The F 
© length of the whole animal is about two feet, | 
© five inches. Io? | 
The ſimilarity of the names an and car- 
cajou led me, as well as other naturaliſts, to ĩima- 
gine; that they belonged to the ſame animal : 
In the following paſſage from Denis, formerly, 
quoted in part only, where he tells us, that the 
kinkajou, which I then apprehended to be the : 
carcajou,. reſembled the cat, I thought this tra- | 
veller had been deceived ; becauſe all other tra- 
vellers agree in making the figure of the carca- 
jou ſimilar to that of the glutton. 
„ kinkajou, ſays Denis, has dere. 
ſemblance to the cat with browniſh red hair. 
Its tail is long, and erected on its back in two 
© or three folds. It has claws, and climbs trees,. 
© where it lies in wait along the branches to dart 
* down on its prey. In this manner it ſeizes | 
© the orignal, inveſts him with its tail, and gnaws 
his neck till he falls. Notwithſtanding the 
© ſwiftneſs of the orignal, and the force with 
© which he rubs againſt the trees and bruſh- 
© wood, the kinkajou never quits its hold; but, 
© if he can reach the water, he 1s ſaved, becauſe 
© the kinkajou'is then obliged to ſeparate from 
him. Four years ago, a Kinkajou attacked 
© one of my heifers, and cut its throat. The 
* kinkajous are hunted by the foxes. They 
go in queſt of the kinkajou when he lies in 


6 wait 
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95 lt for . Gi} and tiever fail! ts tar 


1 1 4 


him off.. Me | 
Theſe facts correſpond fo well wit the fig 1 
and deſcription we have given of this aft 
that we may preſume chat they relate tö the, 
fame animal, 450 that the carcajou and kinkzjcu, 
are two. diſtinct ſpecies, WhO have tiorhing in | 
common, except their darting upon the original | 
and other quadrupeds, i in. order 16 UinE' their 
blood. 7: oY D 
We formerly ene, that as kill 
found in the mountains of New Spain; But de 
is likewiſe, found in thoſe of Jamaica, whe che 
natives call him Poto. Mr Colinſon ſent me a 
figure of this poto or kinkajou, which I have in- 
ferted, together with' the following notice 
The body of this animal, fiys: Mr Colinſon; 

1 3s red, mixed with AIR. eber "The" hait is 
© ſhort,” but very thick, the head rounded; the 
* muzzle ſhort, naked) and blackiſh * The 2700 
are brown, the ears wort and round, and the 
* hairs round the mouth are long; but, as they i 

lie flat on the muzzle, they do not form whiſ- 
© kers, The tongue is narrow and long, and the 


+ animal often thruſts it three or four inches out 


© of his mouth. The tail is of one uniform co- 

© Jour, and gradually tapers to a point: It is 

© bended upwards when the animal walks, and 

* has the OO faculty, The length of 

* the 

© Deſcript, geogr. et hiſtor. des chtes de FAmerique 
Septent. par M- Denis, tom. 2 Pp: 327. 


ft 
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* the creature is. about. fifteen inc and at » 
1 7 tail ſeventeen. 4 rs wach 18 
wo Ibis animal Was taken in the mountains " 
4 Jamaica. i; is 4 is mild, and may be 7 

© without, d anger, He is jr pe. J E, 
0 day, and extremely vivacious in 10 Tag 112 | 
« differs much from every other quadruped. His 8 

tongue is not ſo rough as that of the cat, or 1 
other animals of the viverra genus, to which. 
© he is related by the form of the head and claws. 
Round his mouth are many curled, ſoft hairs, 
from two to three inches long. The eats are 
© ſituated nearly oppoſite to the eyes. When he 
© ſleeps, he rolls himſelf up into a ball, like the 
© hedgehog, with his fore feet under 15 cheeks. 
© With his tail, he can draw a lahr equal to 
* that of his own body. 
From comparing the two "HL and the dex 
ſeriptions of Mr Colinſon and of M. Simon 
Chauveau, it is evident, that they both relate to 
the ſame animal, except ſome flight. varieties, 
which change not the ſpecies. 
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E have 8 the n name Monate | 

to three or four ſpecies - of animals, 
nikick, whit diſturbed, ſend forth an odour fo 
ſtrong and offenſive, that it ſuffocates like the 
ſubterraneous vapour called moufette. Theſe ani- 
mals are found in all the ſouthern and-temperate 
regions of America“: They have been indi- 
ſtinctly mentioned by travellers under the names 
of ſtinking beaſte, devil's children f, &c. and, 


But, above all, I cannot paſs over without mentioning a 

Iittle creature, with a buſhy tail, which we called & Jufer, be- 
cauſe when he ſets ſight on you, he ſtands vapouring and pat- 
ting with his fore-feet upon the ground, and yet hath no 
manner of defence for himſelf, but with his breech ; for, upon 
your approaching near him, he turns about his backſide, and 
ſquirts at you, accompanied with the moſt abominable ſtink 

in the world; Dampier, vol” 4. p. 96. In Peru, there are 

a number of ſmall foxes, ſome of which ſend forth an intolle- 

rable ſmell. During the night, they come into the towns, 
and, however cloſe the windows, their odour is felt at the 

diſtance of a hundred paces.” Happily their number is not 
great, otherwiſe they would'ftink the whole world; Hj if. des 

* Incas, tom. 2. 5. 269. : 

I + There is a kind of martin, called the deoil's child; or 
 flinking beaſt, becauſe, when purſued, its urine infects the air 
for more than a quarter of a mile all round. In other re- 

ſpects, it is a beautiful animal · It is of the ſize of a ſmall 


cat, 
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not only e with each other, but with 
animals of very different ſpecies. Hernandes * 
| his pretty clearly pointed out three of them. 
| The firſt he calls Dyuiepatl, a Mexican. name, | 
which, were it eaſily pronounced, we *would 
retain. He has given a deſcription and figure 
of n; and it is the ſame animal of which we 
Have alſo a figure in Seba f. We 8ſhall call it 
coaſe, from the name gugſh, which it receives in 
New _ oy The og FREIE . 
b "34 _ [calls 


67 1# #Y HY 4 8 ae? 4; 


| 8 thicker.. Its hair i rs 8 eee ee . 
white lines that form, on its back, an oval figure from the 
"Heck to the tail, which is buſhy, like that of the for, 5 wt 
red, like that ol the ſquirrel; Hift. de la Mob Faun, 
P. Charlevoix, tom. 3. p. 333+ Note. This is the aniate 1 2 
here call the conepate, which is its Mexican nume. 
_ © Yſquiepat! ſeu Vulpecula quae Maizium 3 
aemulatur colore, Genus prinzam. . . . ſunt et alia duo hujus ; 
vulpeculae genera eadem forma et natura quorum alterum 
uicht etiam vocatum, faſciis multis candentibus diſtingui. 
tur ß; alterum vero conepat/ ſeu vulpecula puerilis unica tantum 
utrinque ducta, perque caudam ipſam codem mods delata; 
n e pi 

.  Seba, vol. 1. p- 68. tab. 42+ fig · n 

1 The fquaſhe is a quadruped larger than a cat; 1224 f its 
hend reſembles that of a fox, He has ſhort ears, and ſharp 
claws, which enable him to climb trees like a cat. His fkin is 
covered with fine, ſhoit, yellowiſh, hair; and his fleſh is very. 
good and wholeſome ; Dampier, vol. 3. p. 30% 

Stiſling weaſel, with a ſhort ſlender noſe, ſhort ears and 
legs, a black body, full of hair, and a long tail, of a black 
and white colour. The length, from noſe to tail, is about 
eighteen inches; Pennant's fynop- of quad. p. 230. 

- Yſquiepatl ; Hernand. Mex. b. 333 Aer * ba 181, 

2» : ; ; 
Kin guad. p. 72 1 * 


b mk OY 


Airb. from, the POR A South l 
merica 5 The third Hernandes call cnepntl, 
Which ume wu ſhall preſerve, anil is the ſama 
animal with that given by Cateſby, under the de- 
nomination of che Ame rican polac at , and by 
Vol. VI. 0 in PPR 1 Briſſon, 


2 Maes Sortustbenüb; 20. quad. 2108, Mick 18 1035 
+: Ichneumon de Yſquiepatl; Seba, Muſ: , l. ab. 44. x. 
I punded/ cars, black check,, 
* a white ſtripe. from the noſe, between, the ears, to 2 : 
back. The upper part of the neck, and the whole back ars 

- white; divided at the bottom by a Black line,:commendirig/ at 

me tail, and paſng a little way up the back. |, The belly and 

| legs are white. The tail is very ery full of long coarſe hair, ' ge» 
nerally black, and ſoinetimes tipped with white} that figured | 
7 — — is entirely white. It has very long nails 1 


a Thr i ey It is ſome- 
be the E 


page. ee 8 
Aue., tak ay: Op p 272, © . . 
Skunk, fiſkatta; Kalm's voy- Tae me va. 1 70 a7. tab | 


. NA 
e du, diadle, dere puante; cher 
tom: 5. þ- 190% Pe Li r be $ art 5 5 

+ 10 animal i. in x ſhape is.not — our e common polione, 3 
except tl the noſe of this is ſomewhat longer: The coloor 
2 5 1 have teen is black and white, though not always alike 
fd, This. bad a | liſt of white, extending from the hind. 

of the: head, along, che ridge of. the back, to the cum! 

Er. two on each ſide, running parallel with it; 
Gaterly's "Nat; Hiſt. of Carolina, vol. 3: g. .62- ald nr Hed hop 

The ſtriated weaſel, with rounded ears; head, neck, belly, 
legs, and tail, black; the back and ſides marked with ſice pa- 
rallel white lines, one on the top of the back, the others om 
each ſide. The ſecond; line extends ſome; way up che tail, 
which is long and ee the cad. It is of the fize'of, 
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Bridfon; under that of the friped plead; Wie We 
ate Abquainted with a fourth ſpecies, e 
call ao, the name it receives i Peru and - 
cher parts of SD AmeH g 
We are indehted fot out knowledge of two 
of theſe animals to M. Awbr - hoſe tafle and | 
{fin natural hiſtoty are conſpicuous in his 
cabinet, which is one of the moſt curious in Pa- 
ns. He obligingly communicated-'to-us all his 
treaſures, as often "ag wie required chem; 3 and 
this will not be. the only. opportunity we ſhall 
have of expreſſing our gratitude. The arimals 
we'borrowed from Mr Aubry, in order to have 
them drawn and. engraved, are the coaſe,. the 
chinche, and the zorilla; the two laſt of which 
may be regarded as new*; becauſe there ib no 

figure or — to be found, in _ author. 


71 12 
an 1 FRO ts the back is more arched. mY wir 
poſttion of the ſtripes varies; Pennant's Hnapf. of. quad. 5. 232, 

Polecat or ſkunk ; Lowſen's Carolina ; Caterhy' Laroling, 

Muſtela Amerleans foetida; Klein. quad. p. 64. 

Virerra putorius, fuſca, lineis quatyor dorfalibus, nia 
nes rs? - qd hn kt 

» The zorilla weafel has the back and üdes marked with 

aper ef black and white; che laſt tinged wich yellow. The 
tail is long and buſhy, part White and part black. The lege 
and belly are black, It i finaller than the fleunk; Pannant's 
paß. of quad. p. 33. t no Es 

Muſtela nigra, racniis'in dorto aldi: purorins &riatus. 'Le 
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Patois raye; Briſm. quad. 5 e een ee nne 
| Anhas of the Indians; Semen of the Spaniards; o 
ere 


erben. fan, Gumilla, Orenoque, tom. 3 240+ / 
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WI. Aubry; under ' thernkme- of pebas deonl's 
bold, or wild cat of: Hirginia. I pereciveil that 
it was not the pekan, ejected al the compavind . 
denominations, and diſeevered that lit was the 
uquicpet! of Hernandes, and; the u ef os = 
ther travelers *; from which. laſt appellation 1 
derived. the name; og R ig: — in- 
ches long, including the head and body. The 
legs are ſhort, the muzzle chin, and an! 
ſmall. The hair is of a, deep brown colour, and 
the claws, are. black and ſbarp... It ives in be 
f holes ende of rocks, where the female brings 
forth her young. It feeds upon beetles, worms, 
and, Imall birds; and, when jt gets, admiſſion ko 
the courtyards, it deſtrays the poultry, of which 


The firft-of 'thele- ahima]s was tranſmiited to bh 


it only gts the brain. When afraid, or ipritar | ; 


ted, it emits an odour; ſo abominable, that nei- 
ther men nor dogs dare approach. Its urine, 
whigh, apparently. mingles, with this peſtiferous 
odour, ſtains and infects in an indelible manner. 
It appears, however, that this dilagreeable odour 
| is not .conſtant.; * This animal, Seba remarks, 
. was ſent me alive from Surinam ; and I kept 
© it during a whole ſümmer in my garden, 5 


* where it was ſecured * ſmall chain. It ne- 
r N ei * 


* 


» hene. whoſe colour a ee burnt maise. 
iss head reſembles that of a young for; and its ſnout is 
_ nearly like that of a hog. The Americans call it guagje s Seba, 

-vol. 1, 5 68. Note. This authority is a e . e 


e of che animal. 
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der bit any perſon F 
with food; it allowed ĩtſelf to be handed like a 


ſmall dog · It dug the earth with its ſuout und 
fore feet, whith were armed with long ervoked 
**claws.” During the day, it oonοealed'itſelf in a 
Kind of den Which it had made! It dame out 


bin the night; and; after ttimming itſelf y it be- 5 


gan to run about, from right to left, ab fur as 
its chain would permit; and this exerciſe-ie 

continued till morning. It ſearched every 
© where with its noſe on tlie ground. It was 
© ſerved with victuals every night, and nevet took 
any food but what was agreeable to its nature. 
It was not fond of fleſh, bread; and ſeveral- o 
ther kinds c Bouriſhmknt. Maybugs, boiled 
I ſhrimps, caterpillars, and ſpiders, were its chief 
delicacies. About the end of autumn, it was 
* found dead in its hole, being unable to endure 
* the cold. The hair on tlie back is of a deep 

cheſnut colour; the ears are ſhort; the fore 
. * head is round, and of a brighter colour than 
* the back; and the belly is yellow. The tail is 
of a moderate length, covered with ſhort brown 
hair, and a kind of yellowiſh 1 wete per- 
> ceptible all round it.“ 

Though Seba's deſcription and Gare corre- 
ſpond very well with thoſe of Hernandes, it may 
be doubted whether they relate to the ſame a- 

nimal; becauſe Seba makes no mention of the 
deteſſible odour, which he muſt unqueſtionably 
have W in the courle of a whole ſummer, 

during 


eee wy engl; in hib —_ 
den. But 90 ſuch douborilliremaing: hafter nd 
are informed, that this animal does nbt fend 5. 
forth its diſagreeable odour, unleſs when irritated = 
or frighted 3 and that it is often. tamed and kept 

in houſes by the inhabitants of different parts of 
Ameries : Ne 25 dh weng In ne ROT TOUT 
Of theſe te 


— 8 cies. of "mauffettes, 10 6 which 185 


 weihave given che name of cogſe, conepate, chit 


che; and 26rilla;the two laſt belong to the warm 
eſt climates of. South America, and may b. Le 51 N 
rieties only, and not diſtinct ſpecies. Tbe two 
firſt inhabit the more teniperate chmates df New 
Spain, Louiſiana, the IIlignois, Carolina, &c. 
and appear to be different ſpecies, particularly! 
the coaſe, which has only four toes on dhe fore 
feet, while all the others have five. | But all 
theſe animals have the ſame figure, the ſame in- 
ſtincts, the ſame peſtiferous odour, and may be 


weak, to diet on wk in * eee, ad, col6ur'of 
AL 5 their 


iS; e Notwithdandiog he efcnſive: 9 4 thoſ: 3 
they are ſometimes tamed by the Engliſh, French, Swedes, 
and Savage of North America. They are ſaid to follow their 
maſters like domeſtie animals, and that they do not. throw 
out their urine, unleſs. when beat or irritated. When à Sa- 
vage kills any of them, he cuts out the bladder, to prevent 
their fleſh, which is good eating, from being infected with 
the ſmell of the urine, ' I often met with Engliſh and French, 
who informed me, that they had eaten this fleſh, and found it 
to be very well taſled, approaching nearly to the flavour of a 
pig. The Europeans put no value on the kin, on account 
of the leugth and coarſeneſs of the hair; but the Savages 
make purſes of it, &c.; Kalm's traueli, p. 47. $13 & 
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neee Renne White bande which ex- 


| Fe ene 2 ſpecies 9 
bs common nor only in Pedſylrania, bot in foveral 


| Far en alga, eee 


brown colour,, The conepate *, upon a black 


* 1 >; — 46 * 7 75 2 8 v3 4 7 32 IF v #43 tend 


northern and ſouthern provinces of America. In New · Tork, 
its vulgar name is Shwick ; and the Swedes in that country 1 
"calf it Fm „„ Tie dimal has a 


to 
hk wich on bgrindy from. hn ＋ 2 
* run | 
Lap rr deen 5 thou hr 7.7 e wi a 0 
. « +" is anit6al velngs forth its young in butrows,'or itt 
Fee eee round, but 
mobntꝭ upon trees. It is an enemy to birds ;, or i breaks 
their eggs and eats their y young. When i it ts admilfion t ta 
1 ben-Acuft, it makes great havock. en hoard, ei-. 
"ther by ct or due, ue runt he well av he enn, e Giusbü up 
a tree ; and, ben Hard puſhed, he. darts forth his urine a- 
gainſt his purſuers. . + + The odour of his urine. is Fr) rong, 
that it Tufocktes. If a drop of this peftiferous floid falls apon 


| -the eyes, the pirſti Iv datiger of loſing in Gglt; and, Wen 


it falls upon à man's Clothes, it is eftremoly: difficult to extract 
the ſmell from them. Moſt dogs fly from him. the moment. 
they perceive this odour, It Nn more than u month to 
remove the ſmell from ſtuffs of any kind. . . . In che woods, 
it is often felt at a great diſtance. In the year 1749. one of 
theſe animals came near the plade where I lodged. It was in 
winter and during the night. The dogs were wakened, and 
purſued iu In = moment, it diffuſed an odour fo ſetid that 
1 was almoſt ſuffocated in my bed, and the coe bellowed in 


* hideous manber... . Abodt abe end of the Lame year, 


another of them ſlipt into our cave; but it diffuſed not the 
{{nallet-6dour, which it never does, unleſs when purſued or 
irritated, - A woman perceived its eyes ſparkling in the dark, 
and killed it. The cave was inſtantly -illed with ſuch a noxi- 
ous odour,that the woman was not only fick for ſeveral days, 
but the bread, tmeat, and other proviſions. were ſo infected, 
chat they were TY 1 ee Kalm's 1. 5 
5. 412+ 1 : bo 


1 / ) | : 
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_ STUNEING/WODY TY 
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end longitudinally from) dhe head te rhe cuil! 
The chinche & lc white bn the back,” and biack 
on the flatiks, with a head entirely black, excepe - 
Witte line which extends from tlie nap ef the 


l ” , l c L ; % 
*#+ 2 = . 1 2 e 5 ＋ * 8 3 14 * : 7 ; , 
neck to the chanfrein of the noſe; Its tatl is 
N PRE = C A | , wy | ! 1 | #4 | „ « 
buſhy, and covered with very ery long White ir 
i -N ? 4 . ys ; 8 
bufky, « * * N r * 8 7 : * # 33 
25 OT ar On eee mixed 
; . on "WA. 4 Jn v : k 
14 * "* , N | A x” * , % ; 4 F ** 3 0 38. 4 4 r 5 i TW . 16 Wh. wy 
REM 9472 TW n e ALT TE 4, NTT HF 
* This apimal was called chingke by Ihe tires of Braſil. 
enen. he | * 291 Een 
tris of ene fize of u cat- 1d head is Tong, and tapers to- 
7 2 x? — | : | "WY | | Oh, Ie 
wart che nd of the upper jaw, :whjch -advances beyondithe- 
under, and pot ferm a,wputh which ieh 40 the een 1 


angles of the eyes. The eyes are long and narrow: The. 
An black, ld £t' a ef r 


1 


. Ae 
he reſt, white, * The cars gre large, a 
de adh Nec, ue a, and/their Was ür i. 


| Micates a delicate ſenſe of hearing, Two white bands ariſe 
an the head, paſs over the ears, and, receding. from each o- | 


ther, terminate in an arch upqp the ſides of the belly. its 
legs are ſhort, and the pays are divided into five toes, armed 


ith lack claws, wich which jt digg holes in the earth. Its 
back is arched Ike chat of a hog, Aug its belly js Lat. The 
tail is of equal ken geh with the body, and Jilfers not from that 
of the for. The hajr is of a dark gray colour, and as,long 
as that uf u eat. It burrowt in the earth like a rabbit; but 
its hole is not ſo deep. I. have had much difficulty in extrac- 
ting the bad ſmell of this animal from my clothes which had 
been infected by it. Though ſeveral times waſhed, ſoaked, and 
dried in the ſun, it continued more than eight days, I. wt 
informed that this ſmell proceeds from the anjmal's urine which, 
it Uiſcharges on its tall, and by this means diſperſes, jt, all 
around, in order to put the enemy to flight by the intolerable 
bench; that, far the ſame pprpgſe, it uriges in the entry to 
EE 
and, that it is the chief cauſe, of the deſtryion af birds in the 

country of Buenos aires; fournal du P. Fexillecst. a 
The chinche agpears; to be the ſame. Animal Wich, the chingille 
mentioned. by Acoſta.  * The chincilles,” de remarks, * ara 


* 


E = 


* {mall animals like Gquirrels, and their hair, is 1 
* {aft and ſmooth. . . . They are found in the Sierre 
Peru; Hiſt. Nat. des Inder Occident. p. 199. 


- = 


} - 


ied ric x lite blacks Tha 


. as that of che chinche, ;from 
differs in the;dilpoſyion. of the ſpots of of the fur, 
The ground- colour of the. zorilla,is;blatk, upon | 
Which there are longitudinal white bands, ex- 
tending from the head to the middle of the back, 
and other tranſyerſe white bands on the flanks, the 
crupper, and the origin of the tail; which is black 
as far as the middle and then white 5 the ex- 
tremity; but the tail of the chinche is af onỹe 
e ane 2A en . are 798 


£4. £6 £11 * 


0 The . e ck 
and white hair, and a very fine tall. Wben purſued, it dif 
charges its urine as a defence z, for the tench-of this excretion 
is ſo ſtrong, that it poiſons the air. all round to the diſtance 
of à hundred paces, and prevents the enemy from advancing. 
Tf it falls npon clothes, they muſt be buried for ſome time un · 
der the ground, in order to remove e Fogeds Gee 
melli Careri, tom. 6. 5. 2132. | 1 . 

+. The mapurita is a {gall, animal ene Oro. 8 
nooks, and is perhaps the moſt beautiful, aud, at the fame 
time, the moſt deteſtible | Creature. The Whites of America 3 
call it mapurita, and the Indians mafuiliqw,. Its body is all OY 
ſpotted with black and white, and its tail is adorned with ; 
beautiful hair, It is an ative, miſchieyous, and ſtrong. ani» 
mal. The ſtench of its odour, 'which,extends to a great. | 
diſtance, is ſo jntolerable, that I 'was ones  almolt ſuffocated | 
by it.... The Indians, however, eat its. feb, and adorn 
theniſelves ** its Kin, which 3 no = ſmell; Hiſt Nate 
4. POrenoqut, par Cumillu, tom. by 
r In Lovifiana, chere is, - N 1 nhl of edntiaeaths 
: beauty, but ' whoſe -urine poiſons the Air to the diſtance 0 


more than 4 Fer 8 reaſon," li alen ae 
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PLACING: POLY CATS. 3 


of the ſame figure, and of the fize of an Sapa 
— which: they reſemble ſtill more in their 
manners. The phyſieal reſults of their organi- 
zation are Bikewiſe the fame. Of all the animals 
on this Wr RN the polecat n the moſt 

; ns. VII. 8 oa '- agreeable 8 


hoof, 8 as a cat. The male is of o ig black 
_ colour ; the female is likewiſe, black, and ſpotted with white. 
Ing yes are extremely vivacious. . . . It is juſtly denomina- 
| inking ; for its ddovr is infeckous , 1 once killed one 
— animals, dd my dog having darted upon it, Feturned 
and tanned upon me. A drop of the blood, and doubtleſs 
alſo of the urine, was leſt upon my coat, Which was made of 
hunting ticking. The ſmell was ſo intollerable, that I was 
obliged to run home to change my clothes, & e. Hift . 
4% Ja Lida, par be Page du Prat, m. 2 p. 86 g 
When one of theſe animals is attacked by a dog, to ap- 
pear formidable, it ſo changes its uſval form, by briſtling 
-up its hairs, and contracting its length into a round form, 
that it makes a very terrible appearance. This menacing be- 
haviour, however inſufficient to deter its enemy, is ſeconded 
by a repulſe far more prevailing; for, from ſome ſecret duct, 
it emits ſuch fetid effluviums, that the atmoſphere, for a large. 
ſpace round, ſhall be ſo infected with them, that men and other 
animals are. impatient till they are quit of it. This ſtench is 
inſupportable to ſome dogs, and neceſſitates them to let their 
game eſcape; others, by thruſting their noſes into the earth; 
renew thele attacks till they have killed it, but rarely care to 
have more to do with ſuch noiſome game, which, for four or 
five hours, diſtracts them. The Indians, notwithſtanding, e- 
ſteem their fleſh a dainty, of which I have eat, and found it 
well taſted, I have known them brought up young, made 
domeſtic, and | prove tame and very active, without ezerciſiag 
that faculty, which fear and ſelf-preſeryation, perhaps, only 
prompt. them, to. They hide themſelves in hollow trees and 
rocks, and are found i in moſt of the northern. continent of A. 
merica. Their food is infects and wild fruit; Caterly's ſome, 
rol. 4. p. 62. 
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_ difagreeable odour. Thie odour is only more 
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exalted in the moutfettes, whoſe ſpecies on va- 


Tieties are numerous in America. But, in the 
Old Continent, the ſpecies of the polceat is ſingle; 
for I believe not that. the animal mentioned by 
Kolbe, under the name af the fmbting badger , 
which appears to be a real mouffette, exiſts at the 


Cape of Good Hope as a native of that country. 


It may have been tranſported from America; 
and Kolbe, who is by no means exact in his 


facts, may have borrowed his deſcription from 
P. Zuchel, whom he quotes as having ſeen this 


animal in Braſil. That of New Spain, called 


Ortohuaby Fernandez ſ, ſeems to be the fame ani- 


mal with the zorilla of Peru; andthe tepemaxtla 


of the ſame author may be the conepate, which 


ought to be found in New Spain, as wall as in 
Louiſiana and Carolina, | 


a 


©. Deſcript. 40 cap de Wee par! Kolbe, tom. 
de HOP OG 

+ Ortobula, magnitudine tres dodrantes vix ſuperat, eb 
eandidoque veſtita pilo, ſed quibuſdam in partibus ful vo 
apud has gentes in eibi jamdin venit uſum, quamvis crepitus 
ventris fit illi foetidiſſimus: Occitucenſibus verſatur agris . .. 
eſt et altera ſpecies quam tepemaxtlam vocant, eadem fere 
forma et natura, ſed nulla in parte fulva,et cauda nigris albiſ- 
que faſciis tranſyerſim diſcarrentibus yaria, quae provenit 2 
que apud Occitucenſes; Fernand. Hiff. An. Nov. Hi. P. 6: 
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THE name Pekan was long familiar in the 
fur- trade of Canada t, without knowing 

che animal to which it properly belonged. This 
name is not to be found in the writings. of the 
naturaliſts, and travellers: have employed it in · 
diſcriminately to denote different animals 1, and 
particularly the mouffettes. By others, the a- 
nimal which ought to bear the name of ae 
has been called a /ox or a wild rat; and it was 
impoſlible to derive any preciſe knowledge from 
ſuch ſhort and erroneous · intimations. With re- 
gard to the vin. we are equally ignorant. We 
know nothing of thoſe names, except that they _ 
ng" 10 two: North American n, INES 


* Pekan ata, with wery - 108 ani "IE lids, 
ears a little pointed; hair on the head, body, belly; and en 
-cinereous at the roots, and of a bright bay at the ends, very 
ſoft and gloſſy. Between the fore-legs, there is a white 
ſpot. The toes are covered with thick hair above and be- 
Jow. The claws are ſharp. The tail is of a deeper colour 


than the body. In form, it is like a martin, but much leſs; . 


Pennant's Synopf. of guad. y. 224. 

+ Names of the ſkins brought from Canada, and their 
values in the year 1683. Thoſe of che pekans, wild 
cats, or devil's childr 
pitte ; Voyage te la Mont 


Foil. 2. p. 39» 


rench call it u child, or Pinking beaſt: Some of W 
Uowever, give it thi name of Solan; Ralm's tras. p. 4. 


ky wo worth one livre fifteen ſous a 
Ir diffoſes an | inſupportable odour. In Canada, the 
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found theſe two n in the cabinet of M. 
Aubry, who obligingly peine, us to ae 
and draw them. 1 
The pekan has ſo folng a Wan to the 
pine weaſel, and the viſon * to the martin, that 
they may be- regarded as varieties of theſe ſpe- 
cies. They not only have the ſame figure, the 
ſame proportions, the ſame length of tail, the 
ſame quality of hair, but the fame number of 
teeth and claws,” and the ſame inſtinct and man- 
ners. Hence we may conclude, that the pekan 
is a variety of the pine weaſel, and the viſon a 
variety of the martin, or, at leaſt, that the ſpe- 
cies are ſo allied, that they exhibit no real diffe- 
rence. The hair of the pekan and viſon is on- 
ly browner, more luſtrous and filky than that of 
the pine weaſel and the martin. But this diffe- 
rence, it is well known, is common to them 
with the beaver, the otter, and other animals of 
North America, whoſe furs are more beautiful 
than thoſe of the ſame animals in the North of 
Ee | 


TH : 


* I am inclined to think, VOR the animal mentioned by 
Sagard Theodat, under the name of Otta. i is the ſame with the 

viſon : The ottay,” he remarks; is as large as a ſmall rab- 

* bit. Its hair is very black, and ſo ſoft, poliſhed, and fine, 
© that it reſembles velvet. The Canadians are fond of theſe 
ſkins, and make garments of them ; Voyage au pays des Hu- 
rent, p. 308. No Canadian animal correſponds ſo well with 
this deſcription as the viſon, 
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He Sable is Andes by amet edits 5 
naturaliſt, without knowing more of it 

d the ſkin. M. Gmelin is the firſt who e gave 
a figure and deſcription” of this animal. "He ; 

| ſaw two of them alive in the houſe of the pores 
nour of Tobolſki- The fable,” ſays he, 

4 wn ao "the! martin in the form 1 — habit'c | 


($5 22 1 I © body, F 


owe 


l | 
"oP Sable 3 with 500 ad 3 ears, and. 
long buſhy tail. The colour of the hair is black at the tips, 
and cinereous at the bottom; the chin is cinereous, and the 
edges of the ears yellowiſh. Sometimes the hair is of a 
tawny caſt ; for, in ſpring, after ſhading the coat, the co- 
Jour varies. There are inſtances of their being found of a, 
ſnowy whiteneſs. The uſual len gth, from noſe to tail, is _ 
bout eighteen. inches, and that of the tail ten; Peninant's 
Jnep. of guad. p. 21. 1 * 
Zobel, in German; Sobel, in bolim; . in 3 
Zibeline, Marte Zibeline, in French. © dr ERR 
Zobela ; Agricel. An. ſubter. p. 485. 3 . 
Muſiela ſobella'; Ggfer. guad. þ. 768. ng 
Muſtela Zibellina, che ſable; Rei fu a ee Ke. 
guad. p. 64. 
Muſtela Zibellina, Ariftetelis Satherius, Nipho, Cebalus 41. 
ciato, Mus Sarmaticus et Scythicus ; Chariton-exercit. p. 20. 
Muſtela Zibellina, pedibus gde, corpore obſcure fulvo, 
fronte exalbida, gutture cinereo ; Linn. ft, nat. p. 68, 
Muſtela Zibellind; Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. 5. p. 330. tab. 6. 
Martes Zibellina; Muſtela obſcure fulva, gutture einereo; 


Briſen. quad, p. 180. Animalium 7 * dgerip.. 
auttere Georg. Gmelin... 6 
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© admired,” continues M. Gmelin, the agility 


yo TEE SAKE: - 


« body, and the weaſel in the teeth. It has ſix 
2 cutting teeth eur long and a little crooked, | 


and two canine, in the under jaw, and ſmall 
* ſharp teeth in the upper. It has long whiſ- 


© kers round the mouth, and large feet, a all arm- 


ed with five claws. Theſe characters were 


common to both the fables. But the one was 
of a blackiſh, brown colour all oyer the body, 


zerren. the ears, and below the chin, where 
the hair was a little yellow. The other was 
1 ſmaller, and of a yellowiſh brown colour, 
« with the ears and under part of the chin of a 


— paler caſt. Theſe are their winter colours; 


© for, in ſpring, they change by the ſhading of 


* the hair. The firſt Gable, which was of a 
© blackiſh brown, changes into a browniſh. yel- 


© Jowiin ſpring ; and the ſecond, which was of 
Ia yellowiſh brown, becomes a pale yellow, I 


<. of theſe animals. Whenever they perceive a 
© cat, they riſe upon their hind feet, to prepare 
<'for the combat. In the night, they are ex- 
; * tremely reſtleſs and active . During the day, 
on the contrary, and partieutarly after cating, 
they generally ſleep half an hour or an hour, 
* when they may be puſhed, ſhaken, and even 
© pricked, without awaking. From this de- 
— we TIN. that the fables are not all of 
| " % * the 


* this ellen ay" during 1 it wy is not Kenne to 


che "fable. Thee ſatte thing recurked in tus d erte, 


which I kept for ſeveral months. 15 
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cha ſame colourz and; conſequently; that the no- 
menclatore, who: deſeribe them by - the ' ſpots 
and colours of the hair, have employed à fal- 
hcious chatacter; fort their colour'not only>ve> 

ries in different ſuaſons but tlie individuals of 
the fame n W ins . e e ee 
each n! 15 011909 01 honig Anime 
Tha tables ping pan banks. f een and 
the-thidkeſt parts) of the woods, They leap 
with great agility: from tret to tree; ànd avoid 
the rays of the fun, which are! ſaid; in à ſhort 
time, to change the colour of their hair: It ia 
pretended, that they conceal themſelves, and e 
In a toxpid Rate during the winter ; and yet 
this is the beſt ſeaſon for hunting then: beewalo 
their fur is then better and more beautiful than 
in ſummer. They live upon rats, fiſhes, pine 
tops, and wild fruits. They are very ardent 
in their amours: During their ſeaſon of love, 
they emit a ſtrong odour, and their excrements, 
at all times, have a diſagreeable ſmell. They 
are NPY h in Siena; ; Ter are not 


* many 


. * Of. the two fables ie wv M.Gmelia, the firſt 
came from the province of Tomſkjen, and the ſecond from 
that of Bereſowien . We like wiſe learn, from his account; of 
giberia, that there, arg on the mountains of Sopka - Sinaia. 
black ſables wich ſhort. hair, the hunting of which is grahi · 
bited; and that à ſimilar kind is alfo found in the more ad- 
vanced mountains, as well as among the: Calmucks. Vrangai. 
I ſaw,” ſays he, * ſome of their ſkins which the Calmucks 
ad beogght-down r They are diſtinguiſbed by the nage 
« of n fables * Voyage Ds tome. 1. þ- 217. 


ur 
many of them in the: forpſts A Gtest Rab; J 
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and ſtill fewer in- Lapland. The blackeſt fables 
are moſt eſteemed *. The! ſable differs from all 
other furs in this circumſtancez that the hair 
turns with equal eaſe to any ſicler r Song TT 
Tube hunting of the ſables is carried on by 
criminals confined to Siberia, or by ſoldiers ſent 

for the purpoſe, Who generally remain there ſe- 
veral years. - Both are obliged to furniſh a cer- 
tain quantity of furs. They ſhoot with ſingle 
ball, to injure the ſlcin as little as poſſible; and 
ſometimes, inſtead of fire- arms, they uſe croſs- 
bows'and' ſmall arrows. As tlie fucceſs of this 
hunting requires much addreſs and #llduiry, the 
officers are allowed to encourage. the! ſoldiers, 
by giving them a proportional part of ull the 
fables they kill above what they are obliged to 
furniſh weekly, which turns out to de confi- 
derable en | ic 242476 
' | 133 £4 TORE area 


The ſable differs from * martin * being ſmaller, 1 
having finer and longer hair. The true fables are damaſked 
with black, and are taken in Tartary. There are few of 
them in Lapland. The fur is eſteemed in propartion to the 
blackneſs of the hair, and ſometimes ſells at ſixty crowns, . 
though the width of the ſkin'exceeds not four inches. Some 
of them have been ſeen white, and others gray; *Repnard, 
tem. 1. p. 176. Scheffer likewiſe remgrks, that white fables. 
are ſometimes found; Hif. ue ia Lappontie, p. 318. 0 

+ A colonel, — ſeven years ſervice. in hunting ſables, 
may draw, of cleay profit, four thouſand crowus, the ſuba 
terns in proportion, and each ſoldier ſix or ſeven hundred; 
Voyage du P- Avril, þ x69, Set r TIE 3:4 
ia Neeville, p. 21. | 


1 


/ 


THE SAY Sa; 


Benin OY have fulpeted * the Gble 


is the fathtriys of Ariſtotle; and I believe their 


| conjecture is well founded, The fineneſs of the 


fur is a, proof that the animals are often in wa- 


ter; and trayellers inform us 7, that "they : are ne- 
ver very numerous, but in ſmall iſlands, Where 


the hunters 80 in queſt of them. Beſides, A= | 


riſtotle , mentions the fatherius | as a Water al 


mal, and ranks it with the otter and beaver. It 


is lkewiſe to be preſumed, that, when Athens 


was in its ſplendor, theſe beautiful furs' were 


furniſhed them had a name. Ne OW, there is 
no name which can more proper ty be applied 


to the ſable, than that of fatherius, eſpecially if 


it be true that, the ſable eats fiſh, and con; 
tinues ſo much i in the water as to o be reckoried 
OY | 


. — 
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To . article fable me e ade” to 
add, but ſome face, related by the Ruſſian 
travellers, which are. publiſhed in the laſt vo- 
lumes of the Ms Gay, des vojag 0 

Vor. VII 2 R F The 


LE In 
- + The unters go to. the Gall ilands.in quelt of fables, 
where they retire. They are killed vith a kind nee, 
bows, &c.; Vojage du P. Avril, p. 168. 

t In omheoſis faltibus verſatur ſemper, infidiaiur b 5 
In eſcam aſſumit mures, nee. e aud. 
bift. Ir Pon. p. 3165. 3 
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known in Greece, and that the animal Which | 
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2 »The Gbles live in bees of e trees, 1 
or under their roots, or on rocky eminences. 


4 Their neſts are conſtt ucted with mols, branches 


© of trees, and türf. In theſe hüles ot neſts, 
they continue twelve hours; both in fnnler 
* and” winter. © The remainder of malt time 
© js occupied in queſi of ſubſiſtence. Tn ſpring, 
« * they feed upon weafels, ermines, ſquirrels, 
© and eſpecially hares. But, in the fruit ſea- 


- 


* ſon, they eat bay-berries, and the fruit of the 
. t ſervice-tree; In winter, they catch ſmall birds 


*and'woodeocks, When the ſnow falls, they 
© retire to their holes, where they remain ſome- 


g n times three weeks. They copulate in the 
month of January. Their amours continue 


one month, and often produce bloody combats 
© between the males. After copulation, they 
* remain in their neſts about fifteen days. The 
« females bring forth about the end of March, 


and produce from three to five young,” whom 


5 they luckle four or ſix months. 
© The hunters go, in companies of forty, in 


b queſt of theſe animals during the winter only, 


© and uſe canoes, with proviſions, for. three or 
four monthe. They have a chief, Who, when 


© they arrive at the rendezvous, aſſigns to each 
band a particular quarter, and all the hunters 


© are obliged to obey him. The ſhow is re- 
© moved from the places where the ſnares” are 
to be laid; and each hunter prepares twenty 
© of them daily. The bunters chooſe: a {mall - 
* ſpot in the vicinity of trees, ſurround it, to a 
* certain 


— 88 9 „ Ns he 
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4 certain. HIGH with ſharp ſtakes, and cover 
* it with thin planks, to prevent the entrance of 


2 ſnow, They leape a narrow paſſage, above 
© which is placed a beam, ſupported only by a 


4 „ ſmall.tyigz and, as ſoon as. the ſable touches 


* it, to carry off the piece of fleſh or faſh, put 


there for a bait, the beam falls and kills the 
animal. All the fables, are brought to the 


genere conductor; Or, rather, they are, con- 
* cealed in the holes of trees, to prevent the 


* Tonguſians, | or other ſavage people, - from 


« ſtealing them, When the ſabjes/ are averſe 


8 


in this manner, with his dogs, for two or 


When the ſable leaves its hole, it ſeldom 
* eſcapes; / for the dogs ſlay it when entangled 


by the net. When diſcovered on the tree, 


to enter theſe ſnares, the hunters. haye re- 
courſe to nets. When a hunter diſcoyers : 
the, track, of a ſable, he follows it till he diſ- 5 
coyers its hole, and, by means o ſmoke, o-/ | 
bliges the animal to come out. He then 

extends his net; and continues lying i in wait, | 


three days ſucceſſively, This net is thirteen. | 
fathoms long, and four or five in height. 


© the hunter ſhoots them with blunt. arrows. 


to prevent the ſkins from being injured., The 


: hunting being finiſhed, the company aſſemble 


at the general rendezvous, and reimbark as 


© ſoon as the rivets; become navigable ger the 


* melting of the 3 MRO ee gel 
* HR. Gen. des Voyage, tom. 19. p. * 
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Oo LAUS. MAGNUS: is the rſt wha,mens 
tions the leming. All that Gelſngr, Sca- 
liger, Ziegler, Johnſton. Sec.! have ſaid concer- 
ning it, is borrowed from this . ee But 
d ad the . accurate reſearches, 


2341 w 42 20 i 100 h 11 44 * 


wes » Lapland marmor, with two very long euteiog teeth in 
each jaw; head pointed; long whiſkers ; Ur of the hair o n 
each fide longer and ſtronger han the reſt; eyes ſmall and 
black; mouth ſmall; upper lip divided: ears ſmall, blunt, and 
"reclining backwards; fore legs very fort; four ſlender toes 
on the fore feet, covered with bairs: and. in the place of 
the thumb, a ſharp claw, like a .cock's ſpur; five toes behind; 
tail about half an inch 155 'the body and head about five. 
The ſkin i is very thin. colour of the head and body i is 
black and tawny, AA in gular blotches." The belly - 
is white, tinged with yellow; Pennants Vnqpſ. of quad. p. 274. 
Leming is the Norwegian name of this animal, which ye 
Have adopted. 8 
Lemmar vel leminus ; Ol Magni, de gent. fentent: f. 358. 
Loeem vel lemmer; Geſner, quad. 5p. 371. "E418; 4 | 
Mus Norwegicus, vulgo Leming 3 Worm: Mu P- 321. 125 
Sabosſſer. Lapland, p. 136. 2 Norway. 175857. Wr 
p. 154. Ran Syn. quad. 5. %%/ 1 
Sable mice ; Phil. Tranſ. abridg. vol. „ 
Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, ex Bavo, rufo, et nigro wie- . 
= Briſſn. guad p- 100+ » 
Au lemmus, cauda abbreviata, pedibus pevradaayiis, Wor- 
re fulvo nigro vario; Linn. Syſt. nat. p. 80- 


Fial-maus, ſabell-mus. Lappi. Tauck Faux. Suec. No. 29. 


_ © reddiſh; and tharked'with' e 


has Seen big of bal; Which h 
| deſcribes i in the following manner: 4 Few has ke 
remarks, * che figure of z mule z5,but ie 

* is ſhorter, and the body: our Ve FRE logg. 

« The hair is fie, ad Moden len hafte e 

<©1ours, The fore part of the head is black, i 

« and the hind part yellowitli. Th men 6d 

© ſhoulders ate black. of the b 2 
ts'0 


« differecit figures, as far as the tail! Which'ex- 
ceeds not half an inch in lengtk;'and is cover- 


ed with blackiſh yellow hairs. Neither the 
Ae nor the order of the ſpots; are the lane 
„in rer; individual. Round the mouth there 
* are ſeveral iff hairs in the form of whiſkers, 
Hof which ſix on each ſide ate longer and Riffer © 
chan the reſt. The opening of the mouth is 5 . 

„ſmall, and the upper lip is divided, as in tge 

* ſquirrels. From the upper jaw proceed, two 

long, ſharp, and ſomewhat, crooked cutting 

teeth, the roots of which penetrate as far a8 

* the orbits of the eyes. TW. S ſimilar teeth in 

* the under 3 Jaw. correſpond: with thoſe above; 
and there are three grinders on each fide, ſitu- 
* ated at a diſtance from the cutting teeth. The 

« firſt of the grinders ig large, and compoſed. of : 

four lobes, the ſecond of three lobes, and the 

* third is much ſmaller. Each of theſe three 

© teeth has a ſeparate ſocket, and they are placed in 

the palate, at a conſiderable diſtance from qe 

, DN N e is r large, and ex | 
tends 


110 
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V tends to che, extremity of the ,cutting- teeth. 
From the remains of herbs and ſtraw found, 


* 4 


| in is t pat, WE... are inclined to think that it 
25 a. ruminating animal. The eyes are ſmall 


and black, and the ears recline on the back. 
c © The forelegs are very ſhort, and the feet covered 
7 with hair, and armed with five ſharp, crooked, 
< claws;. the middle one is very long, and the 
« fifth is like a ſmall thumb, or a cock's ſpur, 


© and ſometimes ſituated. equally high on the 


Ole” The e grin is whitiſh, inclined to 
yellow, Kc... a | 7 A 7 
Theſe animals, though their body. is thick, 
and: their legs very ſhort, fail not to run pretty 
quickly. They generally inhabit the mountains 


of Norway and Lapland; but, in particular 
; W. K ee deſcendi in ſuch anke " 


F ei e that 


'® It atk adrian the Manes appear dot re · 


.gularly every year, but at certain unforeſeen, periods, and i in 
ſuch numbers, that they ſpread every where, and cover the 
whole ſurface of the earth... . Theſe ſmall animals, inſtead 
of being afraid, or flying from paſſengers, are bold and ob- 
ſtinate, face thoſe who attack them, and ery and yelp nearly 
in the ſame manner as ſmall dogs. When attacked, they 
neither fear clubs nor halberds, but dart againſt thoſe who 


ſtrike them, outrageouſly biting, and fixing upon the weapons. 


employed to kill them. "Theſe animals, it is ſingular, never 
enter the houſes or huts to do miſchief; but keep always con- 
cealed among the buſhes and hillocks, They ſometimes make 
war, and divide themſelves into two armies along the lakes 
and meadows. .'. . Their enemies 'are foxes' and ermines, 
-who devour great numbers of them. Graſs that Has 
been eat down. os ſprings again, is ſaid to kill them; and 


= 
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what e ivat of the ledige s ig eg niſi dered "a. 
1 courg ge, the cee of which it 18 im- 


ſible to 8 The: make « dreadful” devaſ- 5 
Like in the fields, ay” 6 


the crops, and leave nothing, except what i is 
Mut up in houſes, Where they happily never en- 


ter. They bark nearly like ſmall do When 
Abc at with a ſtick, they ſeize it forcibly 
with their teeth, rhat they allow themſelves to 
be carried to a conſiderable diſtance without 
quitting their hold. They dig Holes in the earth, | 

and make roads, like” che moles,” in queſt 1 
roots. At particular times, ey aſſemble to- 
gether, and the whole die in company. They 
are very courageous, and defend themſelves a- 
gainſt other animals. It is not known from 
whence they come. The vulgar believe that _ 
_y fall RI the clouds aug. with the rain *. 


| Nr eee 

l wig 215 likewiſe to 1 Abet for they are often 
found ſuſpended on the branches of trees; and they probalay 
throw themſelves, in troops, into the waters, like the ſwal - 
lows; Hift. de la Lapponie, par Schoeffer, p. 322+ Nats. It would 
appear that the lemings, like the rats, mutually deitroy and 

eat one another, when paſture fails them; and that this ĩs the 
reaſon why their deſtruction is as ſudden * - 
tion. 

* Beſtiolae quadrupedes, . Gase, magni- 
tudine ſoricis, pelle varia per tempeſtates et repentinos imbres 
—incompertum unde, an ex remotioribus inſulis et vento de- 
latae, an ex nubibus foeculentis natae deferantur. Id tamen 
compertum eſt, ſtatim atque deciderint, reperiri in viſceribus 


aſte 0 gardens,” ruin = #1 


herbae crudae nondum incoctae. Hae more locuſtarum in 1 


maximo examine cadentes omnia virentia deſtruunt, et quae 
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e renewal of the grafs, they infallibiy die. In 
fine weather they take to the Water in vaſt mul- 


air is infected, and produces many diſes b 
; They, even ſeem to infect the plants which They 


The male is generally larger than the female, 
and his black 65 are alſo larger. Upon he 


titudes; but, wh a breeze of wind riſes, they 
are all drowned, © The nufüber of theſe” 1 


mals is ſo prodigious, that, when they die, 


gnaw; for the paſture then kills the Lattle. The 
fleſh of the lemings is not good to eat; ang. their 


ſkin, though the hair be fine, does not inp | 


Je: hs ny becauſe it i290 thick. 
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men donec non guſtaverit herbam renatam. Conveniupt 
moque gregatim quaſi hirundines evolaturae, ſed ſtato tem- 
Pore aut moriuntur acervatim cum Jue terrae, {ex quarum 

corruptione acr-fit peſtilens, et afficit incolas vertigine et icte- 


| 10). aut his beſtiis dictis vulgariter lelat, vel hermelin, confu- 
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= 1 e, living, Were, in 
"By. obs rr the 


blac Res vpper je longer af 
3 wer: Jopg white whiſkers; icides hazel; 
cars ſmall, 1 aud conic. n each j mY. ibere are four cut-' 
| ung e6eth. The Suden Fr for breaking 
and comeninyting proſiscenny en aps ſhell G6. The kin; 
is thick. The bair is long, thick, and exceſſively black and 
Sloſſy, beneath which is a ſoft down. The colour ſomcrimes' | 
varies to AHlsery. The legs are thick and ſhort. The toes 
ure covered with hair, and: Joined: by u web. The W te, 
fe. exaQly like thoſe of a ſeal, and have a membrane ſkirt-, 
ing the outſide of the exterior toe, like that of a gooſe. The 
length, from noſe to tail, is four feet two inches, The tail is 
thirteen. inches long, fat, fulleil in the midgle, and . ſharp 
painted... The biggeſt of theſe. e ain: or 


eighty gounds;, Pennant's Jorepe. of guad. p. #41: mes if 

F- Tha, quae et.carignribeſu appellatur 25 ſilienſib IN 

Hi. Nats. Brofi EG PEG pin po nnd nd hs porta cn Ss, 
Lern nigrioazs, anus deptaſis et glydrm.z\ Serrdrey6jf de © 

ta Frei: qo ALS. NS RAY #4 41 3197 2144 
Lotra, Braſilientis; Nai Seh. den 18g 1 ©... madt 


Lantre ou earigueibeju; Det Marebait, tom. 35. I rk. 


5 > Guachi;, Gu Orenaque, tom-.3: 5, 2396 {1 1 4 
Wir boner Buffon. . * 1487 g 5 wie 
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| Muſtela lutris, plantis, palmatis piloſis, cauda corpore qua- * 
droplo brexiore; Linn. Fut: Mat. . 66. nen 1.4 365i 
_ Lvutra Lal coloris, macula eee, zue. grad | 
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322 THE SEA OT TER 


+ large a9 3 cats and in ſhiny 9 
© ture of gray and black, is 48 fie as velvet: 
e Its feet reſemble thoſe of er- 77 


© fleſh is extremely good and delicate . 


gin with the moe paſſage, becauſe be — | 
is unknown to the naturalifts under tflis name, 


and becauſe they know tot that the carigueibiju 


_ of 'Brafil, which is the fame,” has metiibtancs 
between the toes. Maregrave, indeed, Who 
gives a deſcriptioh of it, mentions not" this cha- | 


racter, which is an eſtential one, ſince it brings 


this ſpecies; as gener monary act : 


otter. 1 5 al K * i. 
Beſides, I Were that the N mentioned 


* 
f * 


. Sta js Pranice ae TIE N 7. 
* On the rivers which fall. into the Oronoko, there are 
4 "great mahy water dogs, which the Indians call Calls, 
This animal ſwims (wittly, and feeds upon fiſhes. It is am- 
us but goes likewiſe zu queſt of food upon the och 

digs ditches on the banks, where the female brings 
her young. Thefe ditches are not made is retired” plates, 
but where the animals live in common, and come to atmuſt 
themſelves. I carefully eraminecd their kabitations, and 
found them to be always exceedingly clean. They leave not 


the ſmalleſt herb in che neighbourhood. They heap up; at 


a diſtance, the fragments of the fiſhes they cat, and, by leap- 
ing, going, and returning, they make their roads eitremely 


neat and commodious; H. ar POreneque, par Gumilla, tum. 3. 


þ- 29. Mita. Theſe characters correſpond with the flirico» 


\ 


vienge; but the name guachi ſeems to be here improperly ap- 


Plied, betauſe it probably Tn "I | 
— which N 


8. 
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fized dog} that che top of s head is root | 
that of the wat; - chat ics Wms 11 Pans e 
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Tong, like chat of the dog; chat it hay the'teerh 
and whiſkers of a tat; Hnall, rout, Black eyes; 
Ears rowndifh, and.phiced low ; five toes" on ch 
imbs honter thah the' bther 
forks whith%ar6 all; armed: with deen 


cls. T he? bl ie n Jong 4s the Hit, hogs 
6 1 


The | bott aud very _ Th 5 
3 Site ſpot. ASTON hin: 10 CING 
like that of x young dog; and it 1 155 
interrupted by another Ren char a the 
 fagoin, or fox-raileq * money. 1 
crabs and bſhe es; dut it may h 
af with the flour of 28 e diluted Js rh 
Its ſin makes a good fur; and, though eng 
n bay! 'x90d, whole- 
_foune; ial bis ni bac} Debi," 1 t air | 
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ours, and ought. to be.found 
ck Europe, a8 ln Gy 6: me 


bes 36. Oe 
of. Anſtoule,. ich, hege. 
| marks, f 18 145 larger and, ex-otharythe 
common, iter. But the, ideaz, he, gives Ofit 
correſpond not entirely with,qhis largo-otter ; and, | 
HByding that, jt, was perfeQly, Gamilar, to, Miſh copp- 
mon otter, except in, be Ligugh it Nas not 

W pecies, but ple variety; And, 88 
dhe Greeks, « and eſpecially, Ariſtotle, were Care- 
ful: not to give ditterent "names but to diſtinct 


dope, wy je-perſuadeg, et, the latex. is an- 
gther ah . 7 as the otters, Bee he te 
vets, are gener ly” largery, N have finer, a 2 
Hacker hair. in America * than in 20 | 
otter; of | Canada. ought to: be longer and hlacker 


Aa ha of. een mhether, 


than the French otter. But, on conſidering 


what the Jatax of Ariſtotle might be, I conjec- 
tured that it was! the py ago mentioned by Be- 
nr. | LE * &; f on, 


0 The otters of North Autres Ute be thoſe of France 
dy being commonly longer and blacher. They ane ef diffe- 
rent ſhades, and ſome of them are as black as jet; and thoſe 


laſt are deareſt and in greateſt requeſt; Deſeript. de IS. - 
Septent. 2 tem. 2. p. 280. 


 fathiriimyacihedatyri 


_ pariſon: Teen Ss wry ub zug ct 


en ee mantions = 5 


male they are voly. pointed out by: their mamas 
TOs 1 the Gale; aneh 


450 10 985 attiinn L eee wt vic om | 


ohe Suit Tater Idadh up eds feracgbe N 7 0 
+fluvus: — 3 lt vero a Marz hüllym, prgeibkr amm ville | 
r s.8untetiamin hoc, ſacher iu 

lu 9 Ls e DIRT as ue Ont 
980 'quae” nöd f erüch el e e 4 witgatrs' SEAN 
1 dat tris lam Horinem men, 
Rn or t,, niſi;oflis eee 


taci pil „ſpecie ine marini et cer vi; 
e e e Kea. bif? K ile Ea. 


gi Be 50 Md 60 © Naito ti Harstbel them with 
en anietal abitfreqhents che ſhores of heit ſeas, which quakes = 


* v ſo. near an a gpconch 1 ro our wolf, that, if it id not Pen ern 
* « fiſhes to 22 we would rec on it ts be the v We- 


tber we donfider its ſize; its hairy its hend, (which, 1 = 
Arge). or. it ta. ut as this animal (he remarks) Jives ane * 
2 on fiſhes, and was pnknown to the antients, it ſeems to 
„no lefs ſingular chan the double lived” animals mentions we 

- * bove; for which renſbd, I have given u Egute oft; N 
3 es „1 18. 8 Sgure is on p, . 

reem na more an Ani 
| 11 could 2 Wa! yaena for he is oF: NE an _ 


ther does he live Co nt: to it. 
ſerent climate. | 


PT PHE CANADIAN/OTTER. 
| pm Ane ned sd we iietitant 


rocourſe to the mode of exclufiowy: but this mode = 


-can:nexer bel employed with ſucceſs, except when = 
wecknow nearly the whole ſubhject. For ex- 
ample, from long ſtudy, I believe that I am ct 
quainted with nearly the whole:quadruped mibe. 
Iknow that Ariſtotle could have ud information 
concerning thoſs-which are peculiar to the Con 
timent of America): Of the quadriupeds; I like- 
_ Miſe. know all thoſewhich are amphibious: From 
theſe I, i the firſt place, rike off all theſe 
e belong 407 America,” a the tapir; the ka- 
_ biai, the ondatray/-6r muſk- rht, Mc. There re- 
ö atk only the amphibious animals of our own 
Cantinent, which. are, the | [the 
walrus or ſea-cow; the ſeals or ſea-calves, the 
ſea- wolf bf Belon, the beaver, the otter, the fable, 
the water-rat, the Muſcovy, muſk-far, the Wa- 
ter ſhrew-mouſe, and, if you chooſe, the ichneu- 
mon, Which ſome authors have regarded as an 
amphibious animal, and called it the Egyptian 
otter. From this number, I retrench the wal- 
rus or ſea- o, Which, being found only in the 
northern ſeas, 'was' EYE to Ariſtotle, . 1 
likewiſe retrench- the hippopotamus, the water- 
rat, and the ichneumon, becauſe he mentions 
them elſewhere under their proper names. Laſt- 
ly, I retrench the ſeals, the beaver, and the ot- 
ter, which are well-known, and the water ſhrew 
mouſe, which is too ſimilar to the land. one to 
have. ever received a ſeparate name. There re- 
ä main, 
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rinks repreſent the 105 7 TH 
15 . each ſpecies, Let us 1 44 


= Tana 4X” 


the centre the "moſt R genera, and on 

the flanks thoſe which. are leaſt | numerous, {Let 
us confine the whole within narrow bounds, 
that we may have the more diſtin& view of 
them; and we ſhall find, that it is impoſſible to 

rund this incloſure. Though all quadrupeds 
are more cloſely connected together than to any 

other being; yet ſeveral of them make promi- 

nent points, and ſeem to fly off in order to join 

other claſſes of animated nature. The apes 

make a near approach to man. The bats are the 

| of birds, which they imitate in their flight. 
125 porcupines and hedge-hogs, by the quills 

with which they are covered, ſeem to indicate 
that feathers are not — to birds. The 
armadillos, by their ſcaly ſhells, approach the 
turtle and the cruſtaceous animals. The bea- 
vers, by the ſcales on their tails, reſemble the 

| fiſhes. The ant-eaters, by their beak or trunk 
without teeth, and the length of their tongue, 
| c_ 
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ods cktacedus tribes. ee een 
Seal, Walrus, and Mitnati, ate 'rither/ 9885 „„ 
ric than” Tpecific detivininations*” Under the ſeal vo 
we hall comprehend, - 1. The phora of theat 
tients, which” 18 4 probably that de have. repre- 
Fented in dne See! 2. "This <oihmon fcaf, or 
ſealcalf. 3. The great ſeal, of which Mr Par- 
ſons has * 4 tigur and deſcription; in the ' 
Li, ebe! e Ns. | — The 


* ; N 


1. 


we de Wied the dern called |: * | 
ſea-oxen, in St. Domingo, Cayenne, and other 
parts of South America, as well as the lamantin 
of Senegal, and other parts of the coaſt of Afri- 
ca, which appears. to be only a We of che 
American kind. 2 

The ſeal and walrus are more weary! allied t to 
the quadrupeds than to the cetaceoug animals; be- 
cauſe they have a kind of four feet. But the manati, 
who have only two fore · feet reſemble the ceta- 
ceous tribes more than 'the quadrupeds, | Both 

Vor. VII. ys | differ | 
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„ AND THR! MANATL 


143% 4 


differ from other animals by a Gogular chan 
i: E None can live equally in air and. in ur: 
| anſequently, they alone merit the, * 
* of 'amphibioug,, In mane and the other 
terreſtria] viviparous animals, the foramen ovale | 
of the dere which, 82% wah fogtuſ to 5 
Pal r cp Bp the moment af 4 
birth, and remains Nes . In the { 
and walrus, on the contrary, it is always - OPER, 
though the mothers bring forth. their young on 
| hand, and reſpiratian commences. ipmegiately | 
after birth, as in all gther animals. By means 
ef this perpetyal aperture in the ſeptum or par- 
tion of the heart, which allows a copumpunica» 
tion of the blood from the Vena. cava to. the a- 
orta, theſe animals enjoy the privilege of reſpi- 
ring, or. not, at at their DOR: This ſingular 
power is common to e Whole of them: Bus 
each poſſeſſes peculiar faculties, which ſhall be 
pointed out, as far as we have boen able to 
fan in he kad of the PPAR We 
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IN general, the ſeals, like man, have a round 
vey a eben muzzle, oy” the otter y large 
a . we 

n "LR, European lag uages, theſe animals berg re · 


rived the denomination * te catoer, fea og, 4 ee 
he. foxes 


ru 1b os 


"on 8 eyes; Luan or iis egtüriül * 
being only two auditory paſſuges on each joe 
6f the hed; whiſkers found the" ment; teeth = 


fitnilſt-+6 thoſe of che wolf; tlie t 
at the etid; a fine neck; the body, hands, And 
feet, covered with ſhort uti pretty courſe halt 3 
tid apparent arms; but rather ca membtates of” 
ſkins, inveſtivig- ive fügerv, And tert dy - 
de day two feet without legs; and perfekt 
fimllur to the baude, only that they ute Hrget; 

and turned backward to unite with à very ert 
tail Which they accompany on each fide; 4 
jong body, Hike that ef 4 fiſh; but thick at ths | 
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breaſt,” atrow at the belly} wikeut Haunchee :; 


crupper; of thighs,” The ſtructure of this an- 
mal is 10 Rrange, that ie ſerved'as a model p. 
on which che imagination of the poets frattied 
the TritOnb, - Sirens, and Sea- Bode "with a Ru- 
man head the body of à quidrepedy and the 
tail of a Hf. The ſeal, in effect, reigns, in this 
mute enipite; dy his voice, his fgure, His iutel⸗ 
ligence, and his talents, which are common to 
bim with the inhabitants of the land, and ren 
der him fo ſuperior to the fiſhes, that they ſeem 
not only to belong to another, order of beings, 
but to 4 different world. This amphibious ani- 
mal, though his nature be very diſtant from that 
of out domeſtic animals, is ſuſceptible of a ſpe⸗ 
cies of education. He is reared by keeping hin 
often in water; he is ta ught to give a faite with 
his head atiq his vole; be domes Wheti, extied 


„ ; 


Beſides, he enjoys advantages which are peru - 


| Eu „ en 5: 
His brain and cerebellum are. proportionally 
larger than in man. His ſenſes are a goodias 
| thoſe of any quadruped ) and, - conſequently, 
| his ſenſations are equally viracious, An bis 
intellect equally aaive Both ae exhibited in 
che gentleneſs of his, manners, his Jocial, Gif: 
poſitions, his affection for the female; his atten- 
tion to his offspring, and in che expreſſive n- 
dulation of his voice, which is ſuperior to that 
of any other animal f. He is alſd Endowed 
with ſtrength and weapons of defence. His body 
is large and firm, and his teeth and clas are ſharp: 


liar to him. He is neither afraid of cd nor of 
heat. He lives indifferently on herbs, fleſh, or 
fich. He inhabits, without inconveniencs;' wa- 
ter; land, and ice. He, along witch the walrus, 
alone deſerves the epithet of amphibioutr, He 
alone n Waere, e ne heart open 


CY n and, ; 


— * . marini Wen ab vocecqque pariter et 
viſu populum ſalutant: Incondito fremitu nomine vocati re- 


ſpondent; Plin. biſt. nat, lib. 9. cap. 13-——A, Dutch ſailor 
bad tamed a ſea-calf to ſuch a degree, that it e a. 


hundred monkey tricks; Vyag. de Miſſon, tom. 317. 113. 

| 1 On ide coaſts of Canada. we often l 
night, the voice of the ſea · wol ves, reſembling nearly that of 
cats making love; Hiff de [4 Nouv. France, par PEſcarbot,. 

5. 600. When we reached the ifland of Juan Fernandes, 

we heard the ſea · wolves crying day and night, ſome of them 

bleated like lambs, and ochers barked like dogs, J. 

| like wolves ; Woods Rogers, p. 206. 


1 As the ſeals are deſſined to remain a long time in the wa- 
; ter, 


reſpiration, the e air — 2 
equally agreeable. to him. The otter and bea- 
ver are not really e . 
ne N * the hands, - 
they cannot remain long under water, but are 
öbliged either to leave it, or to me ce heats 
above 1 it, in orde to: reſpire. BH RT 
But these advantages, which are great, ate be- 
lanced, by imperfections ſtill greater. The ſeal 2 
is a kind of crippled animal. His arms, thighs, | 
and legs, are almoſt entirely ſhut up within his 
body. Nothing appears without, except his 
bands and feet, which ate, i it is true, divided, * 


parately moveable, being united by a ſtrong 
membrane ; and theſe extremities are rather fius 
than hands and feet, a kind of inſtruments. adapt 
ed for ſwimming, and not for walking. Be- 
ſides, the feet are directed backwärd, like che 
tall, and cannot ſupport the body, of the animal, 
whichy Wi Les —_— is acer the neceſlity of 
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ter; ati, "bs the trauftbille of de Wood” barns 
cannot be performed without reſpiration, they have the 1 


iato dive fingers; but theſe fingers ate not ſe-- 2 


men ovale open, as in the'toetus, "which never reſpires. It''s 


an aperture which makes x communication between the right 
ventricle of the heart and the left, and allows the blood to 
paſs directiy from. the cava into the aorta, inſtead of the 


winding courſe of the ag Hiſt. * Foo tes e 


* W. 23 
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| Git ial me dle Pi ode 180 | 
yo finfuf; for His body deing unable'ro Bend 
ſorhef Ah arch” Hike the ſerpents, in or- 


85 des te e ln of füßf ort, And to 


advante by means of the reuctibn of the round, 
the feal would remain fixed in the Ek 

Were it not for is Hands and tail, which 5 N. 
tackes to whatever he 1 Bold of, and ules | 
them with ſuch dextetity, at he f very 


quickly upon a kigh ſhore, upon 4 fe gud fey. 
de AY board of dee og Mppery wy 1 


+ 1 W 
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445 The ne the coalt of Canada, which tome call 
fea calves, are as large as big dogs. , They keep almoſt perpe- 
- twrally in the water, yever tethoving to any diſtance from the 
margin of the ſea, Theſe 4rinials rather era than walk j for; 
| when out of che water, they only flide- along. the | ſand of 
mud. The females bring forth their young upon rocks or 
finall ifarids. "They live upon files, and are fond of col, 
countries ; Vue dela EN 45 © The ſells dre as 
big as calves, the head of chem; like a dog, therefore called 
by the Dutch the ,/ea ho#nds.. Under each flionlder grows a 
"Tong thick fin: Theſe ſerve them to ; ſwini with when in the 
ſea, and are inflead of lege to them whetr oor the land for 
failing their bodies up ou end; by) the help of theſe; fins or . 
ſtumps, and ſo having their tail-parts drawn cloſe er them, 
they rebound as it were, and throw their ,bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder. parts after them ; and then again riſing 
up. and ſpringing forward with their fore parts alternately, 
they lie tumbling, thus up and down, all the while wer are 
moving on land  Dampier's voage, b. 89. 

+ The ſea.calves have very ſharp =: wich. which they 
cut a flick as thick as a man's arm Though they Wee 
be lame behind, they climb. the boards of ice, upon which 
they fleep. — ſea · calves which frequent the e are 
fatter, and yield more oil than theſe that inhabit the ice, — — 
6 3 
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He wall 8 imagine, = 
and, though, a 5 


e of them frequent the ſama places. The 
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Fus ſeale- dive in ſoeiety, at, at leaſt. gt 


north ig their natural climate, tbeutfi they dan 
liye in the temperate zones, and even in watt 
climates ; for wp find ſome of them upon tb 


8 — the Mediterranean. They are erl. ſeen 47 
outhern' ſeas gf Africa and America t. 
7 are. infuutely more numerous. in the 
eee ee _— | 
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coaſts of almoſt every: European ſea, not exclu- 8 


We eee bee eee thn tick high ond: 15 1 


precipitous: boards of ier, that it i aftoniſhing hon ther 
ſhauld be able to cim them; a N 1227 ont Lone 
nos tne; Ne- eee e ans, 


prevented it not from outrunging me ;-and it plunged into 
the water, fram which 1 e ho Nn dev 
vagen du and, tom, 3. . 36. i Nie $51 15-07% $543 1 5 
＋ Tho ſta - calvts ate frequent in the derber adi of Eu: 
rope and America, und in the ſouthern parts of Africa; as a- 
bout the Cape. of Gad Hope, and at the Sereights-of Magel- 
lan: And though I never ſaw any in the Weſt Indies, hut in 


11 gave ſeveral Keokes af wy Hed 266 fades which 5 


the Bay of Campenchy, at certain illande called che Alcerne, 1 


nes, and at others called the Deſerts; yet they are over. all 
the American sgaſts af the South Seas, from Terra dal Fug 
go, up to the EquipoRial line ; hut to the north of che K. 
quinox again, in theſe ſeas, I never ſam any, till as far as t 
north lat. N nnn Dane 
pier's voyages, þ- 909 

+ Io mari Boabpico et Finnicy,. waxing, vienlorum wari- 
porum \ ive phagarum multitudo ,reperitur:; Cl. Maga, 4. 
Cut. N 163. * the welt coaſt-of Greealaud, we 
iind 


common fea ffn dog hah Go 5 
e # ol; 85 ee 4p Wan SE 
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argeſt ſea-calves are general "Aye-to 
e they furniſh the beſt ii. They are ut fon® 
ſporting an the ice as on land; and whole flocks of them ure 
8 ſometies collected on Has board of ice. The ſear 
calves are chiefly taken between the 94th and 77th ' degree, 
upon the weſtern borders of the ice. They are alſo taken 
very year in Davies Straits; and near Nova Zembla; D 
ſeript. de la pucbe de Baleine, par 'Corntille: Zorgdrager, vol. 1. N 
ys: tranſlated from the German by M. Is Merquit 1 Iban 
'-®. The ſeals come to the iſland of Juan Feruandes in che 
month ot: September-to bring forth theie ypung+ · They are 
then ſo fierce, that, inſtead of retiring from man, they ad · 
vance in order to bite him, though armed wick a bludgeow 
The margin of the ſea is ſometimes ęovered with them 
to che extent of more than balf a mile; 'Woody' Reger. 
T Common ſeal with large black eyes; large whiſkers; 
ans noſtrils ; flat head and noſey tongue forked at the 
end two canine teeth in each jaw, fix cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, and four in the lower; no external ears; body 
covered with thick ſhort hair; ſhort tail; and five palmated. 
toes on each foot, furniſhed with ſtrong ſharp claws, | The 
uſual length is from five to ſix ſeet. The colour is very vas 
rious, e d eee two ag" erm you 
nant's gefl. of quad p. 1g i 
Phoca; Ariſt. hiſt. anim. lib. 6. c. 12. Oppiaiti Halieut. hb. ; 
Geher. piſc. p. n — un N 93. 
Brijen, quad. Þ* _ 


Vitolu 


es. We have ſe n cher 
ed to differ in the proportion af its body from 
the common kind; for. ita neck was ſhorter, its 
body longer, and its elaws larger. But theſe 
differences: are not ſufficient. to gonſtitute a di- 
ſtin& ſpecies. The ſecond is the ſeal of the Me: 
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diterranean and ſouthern ſeas, which we preſume 


to be the /phove of the antients, and a di 


ſpeeies; for it differs from the others by the 2 : 


quality of its hair, which is flowing and almoſt 
black, while that of the common kind is gra, 
and coarſe. It differs till: more in the form of 
the teeth and ears; for it has a kind of ſmall ex. 
ternal ear, which the other wants: Its cutting 
teeth alſo terminate in two points, while thoſe 
of the other are ſmooth and ſharp edged, like 
thoſe, of the dog, wolf, and other quadrupeds. Its 
arms are likewiſe placed lower or more behind. 
Theſe-diſcrepances; however, are perhaps only. 
varieties depending on the climate, and not 
ſpecific differences; elpecially as, in places where 
the ſeals abound, we find them ö 
Vor. VII. PL Uu W 6h. 3 Sl 
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— eee; Rell ur 188 


Le veau marin ou loup de mer; Belon, p.25. 

| Seal; ſeoiles or ſea-calf, phota ſtve vitulus marinus; Rat: 
ſnopfe quad: p. 189. Phil. tranſ. vol. 47. p. 120. tab. 6. fig. 3. 

Kaſſigcack; Grants, Hiſt. of Greent; vol. 1. P. 3 

Phoca e bee] menen Linn: fiſt. nat. 
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tes; thicker and inner, | und of ris cows | 
acording to their fore und age Wav UF ORE e A 

It was from a conformity which, A ee 
might appear flight, joined to ſome: fagitive re- 
htions, chat we judged this ſecond or Rette ſeal 
to be the phoce of the antionts: We have been 
4fered, that the individuad im eur poſleiiion was 
| brought from Indis;; and it is very probable at 
i came from the Levant, It was an adult; for it 

wanted no teeth. Itsſize was at leaſt à fifth part 
leſs than that of the fulb grown feals-in our feas, 
and twe-thirds leſs. thaw thoſe in the frozen ſen; 
5 e e be N inchevinlengrh, 
- +" white 


of * „ Canities, ee << ncory he. Wee en e 2 
eidit; Olai Magn. de gent. ſept. p. 165.—The ſea calves are_co- 
ed wink ſhort-bair, of various colours > Some of them ure 
black. and White, others yellow, gray, and even peak; vs 
Kris. de la pdobe- de Balu, yar-Zargdragen, . 19. Nea the:” 
bay of St Matthew, in, Magellan's. Straits, we diſcovered, tw-a 
Nanda, where the ſea · wolves were ſo numerous that we. could 
Have loaded our fire veſſels with them: in two hours. Ther 
verre of different culo uns and of the fize of a,calf.; H. d 
nevigat, aux Terres Auſtraler, tom. 1. p. 127.— The fea-calves | 
of Spitzbergen have their heads of different figures: Some of 
them are rounder, others longer and thinner unden the, mur - 
ale. They. vary in colour Some af them are ſpot- 
ted like tigers ; others are ſported: with black and white : 
Some of them are yellow, others gray, and others. red. 
In ſome, the pupils of the eyes are of a cryſtalline colour, in 
others white, in others yellowiſh, and in others reddiſh; N. 
exeil des voyager du-Nord, tom. 2. p. 1 18.— The ſkin of the faa+. - 
calf is covered with ſhort hair of various. colours, Soma of 
theſe e me. Hs as the whole of them are when firſt 
brought forth; and, as they grow up, ſome become. black; 
ethers red, 3 of all theſe colours. 
Charlevoix, tom. 3. p. 147+ | 
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The antiens, ; when treating of che phoca, tell 


coatirives long aſter the ſkin has hern ſeparated 
fromthe animal. Now, this quality could ne 
ver have bern imagined with regard to our ſeals - 
or thaſe of the north ; becauſe the hair of both 
is ſhort and Riff, But it agrees, in ſome mea 
ſure, with the ſmall feal; -whoſe hair is waving, 
and much longer and ſuppler than that of the 
other kinds. 4 general, a * the ſouthern 

e 


* pelles a a FTIR as corpori wh nada m 
retinere tradunt, temper aeſtu maris recedente inhorreſcere: 
Plin- hiſt. nat. lib. 9. cap. 13 Severinus afſerts, that he faw 


this wonderful appearance 3 but he expreſſes it with ſuch ex - 


aggeration as deſtroys its credibility, When the north wind 
. blows, fays he, the hairs which had been raiſed by the ſouth 


wind, fall down fo cloſe, that they deem to diſappear f A 
pour ſervir d Fiſt. des animaux, part. 1. p. 193 


„ 5 fra 
feet aud a half. Now: the, characters an 5 


though flſe in its objdct, could never be attribu- 
ted to our ſeals, or to thoſe of the northern ſeas, 


us, that zn hait waves, and, from a natural ſym- 

pathy, follows the motions of the ſea; that it 
lies backward: when te tide ebbs, and forward 
when it flows *.; and that this ſingular effect 
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 kive fer and föftet har dach te of che no 
ſens . Beſides, Cardan affirms politivelyh, | 
chat this quality, which had been ee 
fabulous, is found to be real in the Indies! 
Without giving more fuitk to Cardan's aflertion | 
than it deſeryes; it at leaſtiſhows, that chis qua · 
lity is peculiar to the Indian ſeal. Perhaps the 
appearance, if it exiſts, is electrical; und both 
ufitiefits and moderns, being ignorant of the 
cauſe; have aſcribed the effecł to the ebbiag and 
flowing of the ſea. But, however this mutter 
ſtands, the reaſons. already given are ſufficient 

to found a preſumption that the ſmall ſeal is the 
phoca of the antients. It is like wiſe probable 
that it is' the fame with Rondeletius's Laber. 
raneun ſeal , which, he remarks, has a body 
proportionally longer and thinner than · the ſeal 
of the ocean. The large ſeal, of which Mr Par- 
ſons has given a figure and deſeription, and 
which was probably brought from the nor- 
thern ſeas, ſeems to be a ſpecies diftin& from 
the other two; for, though ſo, young à8 to 
have hardly ay teeth, it was more than dou - 
ble the magnitude of the common kind. 


5 


At the ifland of Juan Fernandes, the ſea - calves have a 
fur ſo fine, and ſo ſhort, that I have ſeen e equal to it 
elſewhere; Dampier, vel. 1+ p. 118. 

+ Cardan de ſubtilitate, lib. 10. 

+ Rondelet. de piſcibus, lib. 16. 

pi Great ſeal, reſembling the common, but grows to the 
eh of wenne ſeet: (4 PONY of wy acquaintance ſhat 
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M. Nein eli Mr Parſofls f. have ths 5 
it deal eonetriiag this Abimal in 2 we ch | 
Tres edn fink arr Tones) Fool 1 "From. 
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| ons of that Give in A enh er Jeotlandß) That 'deferibed. 


N Philoſophical. Tranſactions was ſeven feet and a. half 
og, yet ſo young as to have ſcarce any teeth. The com- 


mon ſeal ie at Full growth when it has attained che length ö 
* as hate the coaſts of Scotland, and che m_ iu: 
; Pennant's findp/. of quad. p. Wann S16G* 7 "#2087, 290 
Piat; Crants's Greenland, . 1. . . 
en ©: Rana et 
This a e Cages Lee 
4 month of Februar „e The ſgares given 
ee e 8 1 8 
into two errors: TR, "They make [1 cubit in the fore li nl 
- which i not viſible in-any ſhape, from the ſurface” of the 
body: And, 26y, | make. che poſierior parts ene, 
fins, which, on che Contrary, are are actually, webbed feet, li 
"hole of water fow!, confilting of five toes, each having thr 


ree 
deuten, und efdikg; with nails of 'a\darkiſh colour. The 


. nails of the lors Para are very podfiderable, being; like;the 


ws of a mole, contrived for e . land, and p Nur. 


y bor ſwimming, by a narrower web etween each toe ; b 
- the kinder feet are extthfive webs, ſerving alone to 2 
- row the creature. in the water.. The animal, which was 


, a female, died yeſterday morning, Feþ- 16. and the viſcers were ; 
as follows: The ſtomachs, inteſtines, bladder, kidneys, ureters, 
diaphragm, lungs; great blood-veſlels, and pudenda, were like 


thoſe of a cow. The hairs of the whiſkers are very long and 


0 


* 


clear The ſpleen. was two feet long, four inches broad, and 


very thin. The liver conſiſted of fix lobes, each hanging as 
long and lank as the. ſpleen, with a very ſmall gall-bladder. 
The heart was long and flabby in its contexture in general; 


having a large foramen. ovale, and very great columnae carnoſae.' | 


In the lower Romach were about four. pounds weight of 


flinty pebbles, of which theſe I have the honour to lay before 
you are part; all which are ſharp and angular, as if the ani- 
mal choſe. them of that form for cutting the food. The 
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_ | " ovaria are very large, being granulated: on the forface with 
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de has, been remarked, it e 
chat there are three: diltne ſpecies of the e 
The ſmall black ſeal of India and the Levant, 
the common ſeal of our ſeas, and the large ſeal 
of the northern ocean. To the firſt of which, 
all that the antients have written concerviing the 
boca muſt be referred. Ariſtotle knew this .a- | 
nimal ; for he tells us, that it is of an aumbigu- 
- ous nature, an intermediate creature hettreen u- 

quatic and terreſtrial animals; that it is an im- 
perfect quadruped; that it has u0 external cars, 
but only two conſpicuous auditory paſſages; 
and that it has a forked tongue, paps for ſuck- 
ling, and a ſmall tail like that of the ſag. / But 
he ſeems to have been deceived when he 
that this animal has no gall- bladder. Mr Par- 
ſons, indeed, acknowledges, that the gall - hlad- 
der of the large ſeal he has deſeribed was very 
mall. M. Daubenton, however, found, in our 
ſeal, which he diſſected, that the gall-bladder was 
Hear to the fac ef the ver n the 
| . E Gentlemen 
"res tet hs Yriet king, an g conſiderably 
- thicker than the body, or UuRt leading to ae 
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the ov, under a very thin membrane; and the opening into 
the tubes leading to the cormu is a great hole. I have an · 

-nexed a drawing of this part—as wel} as of the animal itſelf; 

- which is thought perfectly like che original. The animal ia ' 
viviparous, and fuckles its young by the mamillae, like qua- 
drupeds, and its fleſh is carnons and muſcular. This was 
very young, though ſeven feet and a half in length, having 
ſcarce any teeth, and having four holes regularly placed abaut 

' Yhe navel ; Phil, Tranſ No. 469. p. 383. . 


5 n » 8 1 ans 
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char IX was-cemarkable fmaffl. Troy a. 3 
Ariſtotle, . no Lnowledgwi?' 76055 
the large ſeals. produced in the frozen fea be 
cauſe,” zn Hie time, "the whote north of Eurojie. 
znd of Aſie were exxirety wikiiowm: The Greeks = 
and even the Romans, regarded France and Ger- 
many as their north. "The Greeks, particulaely, 5 
| knew none of the animals peen fr to thefe coun- 
tried. Hence Ariſtotle, who mentions che ph 
20 4 commorr miniaf, aun mean nothing elfe thun 
the Mediterrancerr feat, 

| Theſe three animals, chough Gilirent in he- 
cies, have many common properties, amd ought | 
to be regarded as of the fame nature. The fe! 
males-bring fortitin-winter, andplacetheir young: = 
upon a- beak of ſandy & rock, or « fraff fund; 
They ft on-their hind lego , to allow their young. 
to ſuck ; and they continue to nouriſſi them in 
this manner during twelve or fifteen days, with« 
out removing them feom the place of their hirtit. 
After which: the mother carries chem to the ſea, = 
and earns therm to fim and t- ſeurc for ford; 
As-every Fitter eonlifty only of two or three, her 
nem AR I WO... 
is | 

* The fan have, tus Ans on each 
ferve inflvactof à tal in ts Arat, wh; 
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ET IN Belides,tnaturt;has-haſtqit. | 
ed on theſe animals uncqqmon ſagagyhyhandiiegy, 
timent. When affiſtance, is nocelſary, chew uae; 
Sh. 1nd; r ed. e e e 
young know. theis, mother in, e, mud, N nur 
merous troop. f hey diſtingujſh.herevoig, , 
V ben ſhe Kale engere e r 
know ngt, the, ppri LY Lady ita 
Jud po. prom that of t Ap je Wes ation: - 
of life, the magyituds 0 * 
be ſeveral, months ; tis g TRE die Bei 


acquire their full growh,, Ag he ducation,gf 


3 
their life muſt Lak proporjgnallylong-a;l,yam: 
even inclined to believe chat they lyslonggrahap 
is generally imagined, perhagg,above.a, 2 | 
years; for the oetaceous anumals.live.mygh, Y 
er than the quadrupeds; abe As. the ſcalis-the: 
intermediate link between both, it oughtita pare: 5 
take of the nature of the Tropa of courly;' 
enjoy life longer than the Jette t n peg 
The voice of the ſeal has been e 0 
che barking of a hoarſe dog, Weg paungeit — 
is clearer, "A xeſembles, the meyring pf. a, gat. 
The young, when, carried off from the ofber. 
mew continually, and ſometimes die of hunger” 
rather than take the food that is offered to them 
The. old ſeals. bark at thoſe who ſtrike them, and, 
uſe every effort to bite and avenge themſelves. 
n general, they are not very timid, and even 
ſhow. a bf courage. 928 of being afraid 
3 e in et 28 25 de ig b ge . 
» * Dawpier vol. r- p. bg. | 5 * 


inn 


A lightenin dolce, W 15 en- 
dee och K. Daft ee they leave 
ho re ug! even be lee, to avoid th ul 80 
| % aud they cue. upon the 13170 to 
| bon hors x with che form, and to receive 
dhe ral, "off whikh' they are exceedingly fond. 
| They have riatratty 4 difagreeable finell, which 
is felt at 1 great kane, when numbers be them 
| are ebfie&e; th ae es. "When purſued, they - 
y void their” excrements, which are yel- 
Jv, dal wu ea ibowinable odour. They 
datt 4 t 0 varkix of Blood 3 and, as they are 
As b Kates with fut, they ate heavy and | 
Aegi. Tue ey heeg much, wb — pron 2. 
"They lore to erp in 2 


4 


No! op 

8 ſhot, becauſe, 2 the ball enters 5 
head, they 60 not die ſaddenity; dur ſpring into 
ile water, and the hunter lofes-them. "A they 
may be approached. very near when aſleep, or 


when at a diſtance from the ſea, their motion 250 


being flow, they are aſſaülted With clubs and 


poles. They are very robuſt and tenacious of 
life. A . 
Vol. VII. = ES! hg * te + PS T5. EX 4 * 5 * for, 


COURa 4+ 263 2; 4 uh 
e Null" a ro b pfethitur- bange. 
bas in muri ütumtur, hutul: gu que pedum vice ſerpunt; 
4 bm /decrfamguE” clanidicitiiiim tore fe thovetites. «4, p. 
tur Yormiens vitulus marinns, praeſertim Numuno 


muerone, 
goia profundiſſime dormit; Oi. Magn. di W On” | 


396 TFT HESEASS. 
Tor, though. Mortal their blgodlalr 


©, molt entirely. exhauſted, 28d their e 


of, they'l 10 live ; and it is. gh tal to ge 
La 5 5 in th 
7 r. We'k illed duc which 


5K 87 84. After Rinning 3 b an ale ut. molt 


; of the fat; notwithſta ing all th blows 3 $ had 
15 © received, on \ the] head 7 T wh 


© youred to ng and even 171 7 


„ neafly as muc vi cy 
A „ wounded. 


6 1 25%. Tt 1 T- 


G FUR 5 « v0] | 
b nt f 787 . 
e ng, of 1 e l 


} makes tolerab le, le food * end A 12 


1 „ 
I Sind ed $14) ep: ol) As d ock [Mn 


be ſecond ſpecies, of ſea-wolves (/caks).is.ſmaller wow 
the firſt (-balrus), They bring forth their youdg on land, 
Y ine iſlands,” upon the ſand, upon rocks, &c; == The Treas 


"make wär with theſe animals. Their fleſ is good, ant thilr 
dilds uſed asm a dainty at all their feaſts. | Theſe, ſJeaqwolves 


|, come. aſhore At all ſeaſons, and never retire | far from the land. 


13 fiae 'weather, they are found fleeping or baſking i in' the ſun 
© _upony/the ſands, or upon rocks. In forte places, a band'df 


o or three hundred of them may he ſeen on the ſhore . 
They are eaſily killed—All the materials for oil are col · 


© "Jeed about the bladder, Into which the ſavages put it, aſter 


being melted., This oil is extremely. good, and employed 
for frying, fiſh, and other purpoſes, It in ag ſweer and well 
flarcured as. olive oil z and, When put into barrels, it leaves 


Danis, lem. 2. r fs ID 00s $0, d Ang 


e as rear a ae Fe 50 255 
been an 0x," d 7 roar 4 9 51 
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_olidition,, wel his ue i 


izle, A 55 en Fl 


(neither odour nor regs; Defritt.d qr; 5 


10 id — of it, » 
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eta wn 5 es 2 W al g ; a 
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el! net " "ol Fwy J nen Alan W. Ait Ya 7's 
n 1 
c e n N Wy ie ee 


4 ns 2555 55 e En 


pro ry ir af: {#d- e were h 


8 * RET tru ©; Amr. 
er 268 ng Ooh nd, Parker heh . e 


es they! 1 
far a ang pr, Fl mn hed. 


hoes, wh ws repel th de Water. Benches iſe co» 


wi (and' the ST SAL; «rr ol 
ing; Hi dr is Nomele Franc, par + P. cr tem. * 
. 4% ht 4 wares © | 
1 0; their As @ kind oh halle. ere tnade/) which | theo 
belng filled with air, abe uſed ad-rafts or: boats; Hop dF ris 
war agh de AH! 2503 tant tler ad ee + 
1 Leonine ſeal. Tbe alt hab' nn urehed projefiig ſiwiuy | 
hanging fin or ſix. inches below the lower jawwiil The feet 
are ſhort and duſky, with five toes on (each; furniſhed WII 
nails. The hind feet have the appearance of grent laxinidteck 
—_ It has large eyes, and great whiſkert. The; hair on the 
| dane Tt: and of a dun colours, ihat on the geek a little 
b longer. ſkin is very thick The length;of a an old male 
is twenty ſeet, and the greateſt. ciecuraferencs "Fi Ugg 40 
Female, \ Noſe blunt, tuberays at the topg7ngfirils wide: 
mouth breaking very little. into the jaw j two ſmullᷣ cutting 
teeth below, two ſoall, and two larger; mann, 


13 r n, e 80 þ 
. . 8 ey have 
_ quired thelt full-prowthy they” elbve 
EO Lag Wis og. 8 


dug alter piercing” ie Ku, which ts, 998% I 
thick, there is at leaſt a foot en, 3 8 
arriving at the fleſh: One ef them 
hifndred pintr of ö 
re, very, full of. Blood, | 
great force when che gar to 
Upon cutting the chroar 'of ag dividend 0 ͤ,6 
- ho hi ide of blood were g net = 

remained in the-vellets of the body. ener is 
is covered with ſnort hair, of à clear ¹¹]ͥn· N 


171 Wie tail and feet ave Biachih. Thr | 
N eee 440 WA bt Ley 6 AID os Nv bes 
e, IU 2azd at -£ 
. eee 22 . 
all che peeth Sonic; eyes obhque n i eee none 
fore legs twenty inches lotg ; toes furtifhie wi 
nails; hind parts; — 2 ke. 7 | 
furcated fins; no tail; n 3 
loured hair; length, from noſe te the eyg of ' the Four 
yards; greateſt eircuraferente re gerd. and & Bly . 
Symopſe of quad. p. 348. Ag hn SS IBOW HEL RY HEE 
Sea lion; Damnpler's . n. 1 wel het: tee ts 
vopag. P. 136. A K Þ 43. 
Les marinas Rafi fowuteka, Sucher 
| p: —_ Hiſt. Kaniſchatka, y. Me 2 8 


Phoca leoninsycapits 1 ne Ls 
E lion marin; 188 | 
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p vol. te 


ann 
anna, w e chem hen + 
cls rey © PR 4 
malen b mo — oduce, © 
| Fi «Jigs, which they Bend 
| {agen large ana tullgrows 
H MAT" Nori 9} SHA TY 
the ime the ſee. lions are; upon 
4 n dhe herhage which grows 
as fettinels, round the plages 3 ere they Nees 
and thake ſptinely are Gt o-give warning when, 
danger approaches. Their cries are loud and of | 


various tones. Sometimes they grun 
and ſometimes ſnort like horks, 
ten quarrel. about. the females,, ig f 
ful wounds: with their teeth.” Tho fell of ee 


a cy — 5 515 ee 


8 


a, 


dae ane 11 RAI 
. e Ait ir bf: N. f 
nem Le Sah eicher 
ad themifelwes. — are fe 
d 6 lh ac e e 
chino dei ef dr thet}SWhich art very ftrat 
aid with E rfelt ke SURAT HUT uhds'#Y 
aptöm ther fohs: Go 1 wel the 
fobier And frbm We cee Sp el 
ecd from them Ae ußpend chat chere ea Ben 
. 3h vr Ane 
2 rica,” Appelt th . Yatltty; e a. the | 
otthern Ken, er le fame Colne ET | 


ſeals ef Cyladf,” Mentioned by Den, Under 
denomip dn of Jen wölben, ahd Fhi bd 
ſtingtiches from "ME Gnftnon feald, mn be 'of 
the ſame ſpecies with the ſea vary gt 9 5 
tliig autHor femafkb, Wpeff br 195 . 
thicker and longel than che lag 
It 18 „that the feals bf dür 06 Nor 
full 870 n, Are bett. of ARE Pry 
terranedn Teal, © br kl '$hdct# of "the 52 IE 
witlt 


ſtill le There malt 1 5 4 ef 

by Parſbtis. Whbfe ing gnſtude cor thhonds: 

122 Denis f. op ar does flot 5 the. 
7 0 16 bud $25 £5110 fia! o 58. 


Phi — $20 * ty TIM 2510} Hos 
Anlſon's v 
To the tehtimony of pu ary? 
| RET 7 f Hal oe gap tay wait 
of 72 yolyes; ſome of which | . 
of A a Relation ds is Gale, | 
7.4 


the came ate Mend — Nv 
c/Jiti might bedtfie- fannie: with :theJfet = 
wolf af Devise zod the Tex dia af ae be-. 
cauſe itz ſiae is hei amd, mti it-ad 
. gtomth(.ft wasiſeven 
longs. Beß des the nat rehnabkable gliffer. 
ence, nent 1——— — 1 
ſea lion and theiſfalpris greg whivhithe 
male of the farm livenpodatlenfiperyjatiadbut. 
the female h hb ret -Farſons did: hot 
ſer the mals. \Ha.;deſaribed- dhe. female. only, 
"= bad has urreſt. and, perfect b agfeere- 
Hed 1 L «Mea Jign af; Anſons;T oiatheſe 
| Haylaritiqs, Papſoga adds: anciber;; which:jgrſtull | 
_more.cemarkable : He trils us, that his ſealohad 
on be and. inteſtines of a tow 3) andy at 
the fame time che author of Alon 6 voyages 
ia ares, the:;ſea kon ends upon herbege duting 5 
co e ſummer, Henge i it is extremely pro 
ble,. that therfiraQure gf theſe two;apimals is 
ONS rather, that; they, are-the Gmeant- - 
mile, and very different. from the other a, 
who have but one ſtomach, and feeUupor fiſhes — — 
Woods Rogets ban mentioned; before abit au- 
ther at Anſon a woyapey theſe ſes liomegonithe 
coaſts of: South America. eſeribes them, a 
\ little diffe ty: lbe! len lion: :He,nemarks, 7 
cxpature; and of a, prodigious 
Jr ns E have ſoen ſome of thema-abovect — 4 | 
feet long an ld mot weigh ef Aren 1 
42 thouſand pounds. Others were ſixteen 14 5 


0A ebool7 yd blow 2s Lon: an e in 


G 
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„ i 52 2 W 


eim length, amm, 8 
und pounds The quantity of til they yield- 
died was amazing!. The figure of their bady 
1 „rene, their | 
do mort and boarſe, thi hend idi rnonally 
_ +" lavge, and the mouth — v.94 ige The 
eyes ard of a:midrnfirens fixe; Nhe murzlers- 
„ ſembles that of a lion, withiterritile» hiſkets, | 
che hair of which are ſo ſlifithatthey may 
* ſerve for tooth - picks. Abomt te ebiswf the 
month of June, theſe! anictale. 
illand of Juan/Fernande: der oduc 
A whith they pe nit aca. 

*-ſhot"from' the margin of the fea: - — | 
'6: remain till the end of September; without - 
50 ving out of the place, and without: iy - 
- © nouriſhment; atleaſt, we never faw 

L obſerved ſome of them continue — 0 | 
* in the ſame ſpot; and would not have bn 
12 „ done it, if we had not frighted them , 

At the iſland of Lobos, on the coaſt ef Pera, 

e ſaw W ue dy yo x greater number 
oof ſeals #7) eee ano ud ate © 
= Theſe obſervations'of Woods Rogers, which 
Saber very well wi with thoſe of the author 
of Anſon's voyage,” ſcem ſtill farther to prove, 
that the ſea lions feed upon mans, tne | 
are on land 7 for it is by no means pr 


Neil 31 % 21500 bavoy; bnotiorl? In 
+24 Voyage round the world by Woods Rogers. 
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pear a6 bn — it is « fads d Mat, 
in Magellan 's traits, there are n _ 
large, that their ſkin wh extended; was thinty- | EE. 
ſix feet wide; Which id unqueſtionably an ex- 
aggeration. We are alſo told, that, in che tẽ]W—5—py⅜c _ 
14 iſſands of Port Deſire, theſe animals reſemble i 
lions in the anterior part of their body, having ? 
che head nen, and ſhoulders garniſhed with a 
very long buſhy nene fu. This is ſtill a greater 
exaggeration; or Ihe ſen lions have only A little 
more hainon hen ieck than on the reſt of the 
body; ut this hair exceeds not an inch in 5 
length f. It s farther remarked; that ſome of 
theſe adhmats are more than eighteen feet long; 
that many · af them are only fourteen feet; and 
that, generally, they exceed not e This 
account would lead us to believe that there are 
two ſpecies, the one much larger than the other; 
becauſt the author does not inform us Whether 
X this difference was- owing to the difference of 
. their ages, which, however, was neceſſary . 
| prevent error. Theſe animals,” ſays Coreal |, , 


keep their mouths always open: Two men 

| * are hardly able to kill one * them vith a 

3 Vor. VI. ſpear, | 
: . Navigation ae Te As I. .ag. p 2878 

. I Idem, tom - 1. p - 221. 33 

Þ 1 Hiſt- du Paraguay, par le P. eu teres rom. 6 Psi. 

15 F Navigations aux Terres Auitrales/ toi 2, p. 11 


1 Voyage de _ tom. 2. p. 180. 
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Founded; for the ſeal deſeribed by Mr Parſons: 


little known, It were to be wiſhed that ſome 
ſenſible traveller would furniſh us with a proper 


the claſs of ruminating animals; that they have 
feveral ſtomachs; and, conſequently, that their 
| ſpecies is far removed from that of the ſeal, 'or 


356 THE SEALS 


ea; kk is the beſt-weapow to a 


them. The female ſuckles four or five young; 


and drives away any other young ones which 
__ ©” approach her: From this circumftance con- 
dcdluded that the females bring forth fous or ſwe 


at a litter. This conjecture ſeems to be well 


had four paps, fituated in ſuch a manner as-to- 


form a ſquare, 1 in the centre of which the na vel 
zs placed. I thought it proper to collect all the 


facts relative to theſe animals, which are very 


deſcription of them, and particularly of their in- 


ternal parts, as the ſtomach; inteſtines, &c.j for, 
jf the teſtimony of voyagers could be relied vn, 


we would believe that the ſea'lioris belong to 


fea calf, which certainly has but one ſtomackh, 


and ought to be ranked with the carnivorous 
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| The WALRUS *, MORSE, or SEA CO 2 


THE l of 40 cob, bade which 
the walrus is moſt ee anno bur been 
| ill. 

» The ardic walrus, aa great aka in the oper jaw, | 
pointed 


"WE WAL AUS. 


1 e eee It denotes . 
no reſemblance to a co.. The name wks - 
prone which: others have given itz is better ima 
gined, becauſe it is founded on a conſpicuous 
chüracter: The walrus, like the elephant, has 
two large ivory tuſks which proceed from the 
_ ch and its Ron; Wi it had 2 3 would | 


7 5 15 1 F | 7 AE. 
4 $43 . 


5 5 , 3 \ 7 
a „ N 1 


pointed Wa ee 3 TOP 440% 5 Pj 2 
ie ke no cutting teeth; five palmated toes on each foot: NY 
à rdund head ; ſmall Giouth ; ; very thick lips covered above 
and below with pellucid beides a thick as a ſtraw; ſmall 
fiery. eyes; c 0 —⁊ ſmall; orifices -inſtead of ears; ſhort nevk; © 
body thick in the. middle, tapering cowarde the teil g ſkin 


thick” wrinkled, with thort brownith hairs thinly diſperſed 3 1 


legs ſhort; five toes on each foot, all connected by webs, and W 


fmall nails on each z the hind feet very broad; each leg looſe · f 
J articulated; the hind legs generally extended. on a line 7 

with the body; tail very ſhort; penis long; the length, from 

noſe to tail, ſometimes eighteen feet, and ten or twelve ue 


ehen parts The: telt have” een Wine found 


of the mn OE 9 
. 
mint, the RuGan name of this 8 


Walrus, Mors, Roſmardt; Worm. Muf. p. 289. — | 
guad. 5. 194. Leer, p. 41. Jobnft. de piſcibus, p. 160. 200. 44+ 


Sea horſe, or morſe ; Marten's ne 7. * 182. 
Egede's Greenland, b. 82. 


Sea cow; Crantz Greenlend, vol. 1.7. 123. 
Odobenus - La Vache marine; Brifſon. quad. p. 30. 


Trichecus roſomarus, dentibus laniariis ſuperioribus en- 


ſertis; Linn, ft. nat. p. 19 | 
+ The name ſea cow, bs well bt Grd has pertaps bon 


derived from this circumſtance, that the walrus and ſeal ſome - 
times cry like the lowing of a cow orcalf: *Ipſis, ſays Pliny, 2 


ſpeaking of the ſeals, in ſomno mugitus, unde _— vitu- 
art liz a lib. . 13. , 


* 
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356 THE WALRUS, MoRSE, 
| have a great reſemblance to that uf the elephant; 
The walrus not only wants this inſtrument, 
which ſerves the elephant for an arm and hand, 
burt it has not the uſe of its arms and legs, which, 


as in the ſeals, are incloſed within the ſkin, the 
hands and feet being alone free. The body is 


long, ſwelled before, narrow behind, aijd every 
where covered with ſhort hair. The fingers of 
the hands and feet are enveloped in a membrane, 
and terminated by ſharp, ſhort claws. + Thick 
hairs, in the form of whiſkers; ſurround the 
mouth. The tongue is furrowed. It has no 
external ears; ſo that the walrus, if we except 
the two large tuſks which change the form of 
the head, and the want of cutting teeth both a- 
bove and below, reſembles the ſeal in every o- 
ther article: It is only much larger and ſtronger, 
The largeſt ſeals exceed not ſeven or eight feet, 
The walrus is generally twelve; and ſome. of 
them are ſixteen feet long, and eight or nine in 
circumference. Both animals inhabit the ſame 
ſeas, and are almoſt always found together. 
They have many common habits: They live 
equally in water or on land: They both climb 
upon boards of ice: They ſuckle and manage 
their young in the ſame manner: They live on 
the ſame food, and aſſociate in large troops. 
But the foecien of the walrus is not ſo much 
diverſified as that of the ſeal. Neither. does it 
ſtray to ſuch diſtances, but is more attached-to 
its proper climate for it is ſeldom ſeen any 
where 
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3 tthern lac Hence the an- 
tients were acquainted with the ſeal, but bad as 


knowledge of the walrus. n. 417 
This animal is mentioned by: moſt e 


er the northern ies of Aſia *, 
"I DI; Sf Anke | 1 | Europe,” 


- 


9 28 
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va Zembla, and in all the iflands, as far as the Oby. They 
are ſaid to be frequent about Jeniſki, and they were ſeen for⸗ 
merly as far as Pjaſida · We again meet with them at Scha- 
laginſkoi, and among the Schuktſchii, where they are very 
large... . It is probable that theſe animals are very nume- | 
rous from this place to the river Anadir; for all the tuſks 
ſold at Jakutzk are brought from Azadirſkvi. They are 


likewiſe found in Hudſon's ſtraits, where they are a Ruſſian - * 


ell in length, and as thick as a man's arm. Their ivory is 
equally good: with that of the elephant's tuſks; Voyage tu 
Nord, um., 6. p. At Jakutzk, | ſaw ſome teeth of the 
walrus which were a Ruſſian ell and a quarter, and others an 
ell and a half in length. They are commonly broader than 
thick, and are about four inches wide at the baſe. . I never 
heard, that, in the neighbourhood of Anadirſkoi, the walrus 
was hunted or fiſhed to procure its teeth, which come there 
in ſuch numbers. On the contrary, I was aſſured, that the 
inhabitants found theſe teeth on the tow ſhores; detached 
from the animal; and, conſequently, that there was no occa- 
ſion for killing the creatures. . . I have frequently been aſked, 
whether the walrus of Anadirſkoi was a different ſpecies from 
that found in the welt paſſage of the frozen ſea, becauſe the 
teeth brought from the eaſt coalt are much larger than thoſe 
which come from the weſt, . . It appears that the walrus of 


Greenland, and that on the welt of the frozen ſea, have no 


communication with thoſe found to the eaſt of Kolima, about. 
the point of Schalaginſkoi, and, ſtill farther, near Anadirſkoi, 


Neither do thoſe' of Hudſon's bay ſeem to join thoſe of 


Tſchuktſchi- - + + It is univerſally agreed, however, that the 
walrus of Anadirſkoi differs neither in ſize nor figure from 


that 


* 


as THE WALRUS/MORSE, 


Europe, and America e. But, as 


appears to ſpeak of it with . 


than any other author, I ſhall here give a tranſ- 


lation of what he has ſaid on this who 1 which 
was communicated to me by the Ewa tek de 
Montmirail f. 


In Horiſont and Klock bays, "a ee and 


"© ſeals were formerly very numerous; but few 


© of them now remain. . During the heat 
Jof ſummer, both of them reſort to the neigh- 


2 bouring plains, and are ſometimes ſeen in 


troops of one or two hundred, particularly the 

© walrus, who can continue there for ſeveral 
* days running, till hunger forces him back to 
© the ſea. . Theſe animals have a great reſem- 
* blance to the ſeal; but they are ſtronger and 
* larger. Like the ſeal, they have five * or 


* Pats; | 


that of Greenland, &c. ; Var de Gmelin en Kur, tom. 3. 
p. 148. etc. M. Gmelin has not reſolved this queſtion, | 
though I think it may be anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner- 
He remarks, that theſe animals are neither hunted at Anadir- 
ſkoi, nor on the eaſtern part of the frozen ſea; and, conſe- 
quently, no teeth are brought thither but thoſe of the crea- 
tures who die a natural death: Of courſe, it is not ſurpriſing, 
that tecth, which have acquired their full growth, ſhould be 
larger than thoſe of the Greenland walrus, which is often 
killed when young. 


* On the coaſts of North America, we ſaw ſea cows, cal- 


led alſo beaſts with the large teeth; becauſe they have large 
tuſks, as long as half of a man's arm. . No ivory can be 


finer; and they are found on Sable iſland; Deer. de Ans. 


rigue '[eptent. par Deniz, tom 2+ p. 257. 
+ Deſcript. de la priſe de la Baleine, et de la peche du 
Greenland, &c- par Corneille Zorgdrager. 
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8. Sls Sie ton are ſhorter/and their head 5 


chicker, rounder, and ſtronger- The fkin 
af the walrus, eſpecially about the neck, is an 
inch thick, wrinkled, and covered with very 
ſhort hair of variòus colours. His upper jaw 
* is armed with two tuſks of half an ell, or an ell, 
in length, which are hollow at the root, "XY 
grow larger as the animal advances in years. 
* They are ſometimes obſerved: to have but one 
* tuſk; having loſt the other by fighting, or by 
age. This ivory is generally clearer than that 
of the elephant; becauſe it is harder and more 
compact. The mouth of the walrus reſem- 
bles that of an ox, and is garniſhed above and 
© below with hollow, pointed: hairs, about the 
© thickneſs: of a ſtraw. Above the mouth are 
two noſtrils, through which theſe animals 
© blow the water, like the whale, without, how- 


« ever, making much noiſe. Their eyes are 


ſparkling, red, and inflamed during the heats 
of ſummer ; and, as they cannot then endure 
© the impreſſion made by the ſalt water on their 
* eyes, they continue more willingly on the 
land in ſummer than at any other time 
They are very numerous about Spitzbergen. 
* They are killed on land with lances . . They 
are hunted on account of the profit derived 
© from their teeth and greaſe. Their oil is near- 
© ly as much eſteemed as that of the whale. 
© Their teeth are of more value than the whole 
oil * yield. The internal part al the teeth, 
*. eſpecially 
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© ſpecial when large, the ſubſtante of "Which 
is harder and more ebmpast that tliat Uf che 
s ſmaller ones, is more ' preciotii 
When a pound ef the aller Eitid i fold For | 
a a florin, a pound of 'th Jarge d brin Three, 
four, and often five forins. A middle ted 
* tooth weighs three Pounds. Lp ang an or- 
3 dinary walrus furniſhes half 4 tom of il. 
| Hence the whole animal brings thirry= fix 
&  florins, eighteen | for the two teeth; Ad- as 
much for the oil. . Formerly, [yall tips 
© of theſe animals were fbund on latid!® But 
our veſſels, which go annually to the whale 
fiſhery, have ſo terrified them, that they Have 
retired to the moſt ſequeſtered places, And that 
thoſe who remain never venture upbf Muck in 
troops, but continue in the water, or diſperſed 
among the boards of ice . Whew Walrus 
is met with N on oe, or in the water 1 
4 3147 | UNtong 


®* The number of theſe animals muſt be 23 beide. 


or rather, moſt of them have retired to unkfiown LA for 
we find, in the collection of voyages to the north, Xkat{] in 
the year 1704, near Cherry iſland, in the latirude-pf Hei de- 

| grees 45 minutes, the crew of an Engliſh veſſel fell i in w 
prodigious number of theſe creatures, all lying ear e So - 
ther; that, out of more than 4 thouſand, of which this 
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* 


conſiſted, the ſailors killed only fifteen ; but that they 3 
as many teeth as filled a ton — that, on the 13th of July, they 
killed a hundred more, of which they carried off only the 
teeth— that, in 1706, another Engliſh crew killed ſeven or 
| eight hundred in fix hours; in 1708, more than nige, hun- 
| dred in ſeven hours; in 1710, eight hundred in a few days; 
/ and that a fingle man few forty with a ſpear. 


14 
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8 "IE: harpoon-is darted at him, which not 
4 unfrequently ſlips upon the thick, hard, ſkin. 
2 * But, when pierced, the ani imal is dragged with 
© a cable toward the helm of the boat, is 
lain with a ſtrong ſpear made for the purpoſe, 

© akterwards brought to the neareſt ſhore, 

* or to a flat board of ice. He is generally 
© heavier than an ok. The fiſhers begin with - 
, * taking off his ſkin, 2 being of no value, 

* 1s thrown. , away *, With a hatchet, they ſe- 
6 „ parate. the two. teeth from the head; or, to 

prevent the teeth from damage, they cut off 
the head, and boil it in a cauldron. The 
; „ dlubhay1 is afterwards cut into long ſlices, and 

carried _ the ſhip. , . It is equally difficult 

+ to follow the walrus by rowing as the whale, 
and the harpoon is often darted in vain; becauſe 
dhe Whale is more eaſily pierced, and the har- 
© poon does not ſo readily ſlip.. . The walrus is 
often ſtruck three times with a ſtrong, ſharp 

, * ſpear, before his hard, thick ſkin is pierced, 
© It is neceſſary, thetefore, to ſtrike him in a 
© place where the ſkin is well ſtretched. For 
< this reaſon, the fiſhers aim at the eyes of the 
animal, which . it to turn its head, and 

Vor. VII. OS ED * ſtretch 


2 


M - Zorgdrager ſeems to FR been ignorant that a very 
good leather is made of this fcin. I have ſeen ſtrong coach 
braces made of it. Anderſon, after Other, ſays, that girths, 
and ropes for boats, are alſo made of this ſkin; Hiſt. of Greens 

Land, tom, 2. p. 160. 


— 
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© tack upon a ſmall board of ice never laſts long; ; 
becauſe the walrus, whether wounded, or not, 


ſtretch the ſkin of the throat or breaſt. Then 
the blow is given in this place, and the,ſpear 


© is quickly retracted, to. prevent the; creature 


© 
5 


CY 
c 


from ſeizing) it with his teeth, and- wounding 
his affailant, either with, his teeth, or even With 
the ſpear, which ſometimes happens. . The at- 


+ throws himſelf quickly into the water; and, 
therefore, attacking him upon land is Ama 
1 preferred. « + . Theſe animals are only | found 
in unfrequented places, as in, the iſland of 


W Moffen, behind Worland, in the lands. ſur- 


rounding Horiſont and Klock bays, 1 in retired 
plains, and banks of ſand, where veſſels rarely 
approach. Even thoſe which are there, met 
with, inſtructed by the perſecutions they have 
ſuffered, are ſo much on their guard, that they 
keep always near the water, to facilitate their 
retreat. This fact I experienced on the large 
bank of ſand behind Worland, called Ri,, 


where I fell in with a troop of thirty or forty. 


Some of them were on the very margin of 


the water, and others at no great diſtance from 


it. We ſtopped ſome hours, without landing, 
in the hopes that they would advance farther 
into the plain. But, as this ſtratagem did not 
ſucceed, we landed with two boats to the 
right and left of them. Almoſt the whole of 


them were in the water the moment we put 


_ © our 
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e öüp fett on the land; fo that our busting was 
» © confined to the wounding of a few, which 
„ewile infa ntly darted into the ſen . } . 
_ Be: path \perſeciited, theſe animals advan- 
l ced fat upon lap dz 0 that, in hi gh tides; they 
1 we e at 4 great d Alland from the water; and, 

when 1 the tide ebbed; "the diſtance Fe in 
Vim oy they were eafily aſſailed! ,; 0, W 
marched | in front of theſe animals to cut 1 | 
their retreat from the ſea. They ſaw all theſe 
preparations without betraying any ſymptoms 
of fea 3 and each hunter often killed one of 
them, before it could regain the water. We 
_ Aa barrier of the dead carcaſſes, and left 


1 


BY remained, We ſometimes killed three 
* or four hundred. From che prodigious 
quantity of teeth ſcattered over the ground, 
it is obvious that theſe animals muſt have for- 

| merly been very numerous. When 
wounded, they become furious, ſtriking from 
one ſide to the other with their teeth. They 
break the arms, or drive them out of the 
hands of their aſſailants; and, at laſt, burning 
with rage, they place their head between their 
paws, or fins, and allow themſelves to tumble 
into the ſea, . . . When very numerous, they 
grow fo audacious, that, in order to ſecure 
one another, they ſurround the boats, and 
endeavour to overſet them, by ſtriking or 
piercing the planks with their teeth. , . . In 


a fine, 


A 


© ſome” of our men in ambuſh to ſlay thoſe | 1516 
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fine, this elephant of the ſea, before he became 
; acquainted with men, was afraid'of ne ene- 
© my; becauſe he hid learned ts eonquerthe 
0 rapacious Greenland bear; which may e 
ranked among the number of ſes-robbers. 
By adding to Zorgdragec's remarkks t 
which are to be found in the Collection of. Voy- 


ages” to the Nena! 5 a 6 others e 


0 ?4 1: 418 ale 


* The fea borſe derbe Foc ſed el), . e 


His paws, both before and behind, like theſe of th the . 
have five toes; but the claws. are ſhorter. His head i is like- 
wiſe larger, rounder, and harder, than that of the ſen calf. 
His ſkin, e eſpecially about the neck, is a full inch thiek. Some 
of them are covered with mouſe · coloured hair, and others 
have very little hair. They are generally ſo nes? with 
ſcabs and excoriations, that one would imagine they, had been 
| Hayed, eſpecially about the joints, where the ſkin. is much 
. wriakled. In the upper jaw they have two large tuſks, which 
ſometimes exceed two feet in length. The young, ones + have 
no tuſks ; but they grow as the animals adyance in years. = 
Theſe tuſks are more eſteemed than the fineſt i ivory 5 they are 
ſolid within, but hollow at the roots. The opening of their 
mouth is as large as that of an ox ; and, both above and be- 
low the lips, there are ſeveral briſtles, which are hollow with- 
int and as thick as a ſtraw. . . Above the whiſkers, there are 
ſemicircular noſtrils, through which they throw out water, 
like the whalez, but with much leſs noiſe. Their eyes are 
fituated high above the noſe, and they are as red as blood. 
Their eats are not far from their eyes, and reſemble thoſe of 
the ſeal. Their tongue is at leaſt as large as that of an ox. 
—Their neck is ſo thick, that it is with difficulty they can 
turn their head, which obliges them to move their eyes al- 
moſt continually. Their tail is ſhort, like that of the ſeal. 
Their greaſe is not ſo eaſily removed as in the ſeals, becauſe 
it is interlarded with fleſh . Their penis conſiſts * 


7% 


o 16 Wer 2 | 
Sanger, we thall have a, 


complete Jyftary gf this --; The, 3 
ſeems ug have f een, much. more diffu- 


ſed than ai. rent, Ther wers found in t Ly 
ſeas. airport ye 1 5 2 055 
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point, and is a little bended in the middle. Very near the 
delly, che penis is flat; but, beyond that, it is round, and co- 


| vered with fine when =— Theſe animals, it is probable, hve up- 


on herbs and tles? Their dung reſembles that of a horſe. 
When they dive, like the ſeals, they plongs their head firlt 
into the wat They fleep and ſnore, not only on che ice, 
2 ut in in the N 1 ae i they frequently bave the appear- 
ance of beini Kad, They are bold and forious; and defend 


each other t Fthe laſt drop of their blood. They exert 


every effort to relieve thoſe which are taken. They aſſault 


the bot Föll alf fides, biting and bellowing i in a hideous man- 
ner; * and if, by means of their number, they oblige the enemy 
ro fo fy ey Purſue the boat till they loſe ſight of it. They 


are hunted ſolely for the ſake of their teeth; but, out of a 
hundred, perha not above one tooth is found to de g rl . 
gl ; 


becauſe ſotne of them are too young, and others have — — 
teeth; Recueil des voyages du Nord, tom. 2. p. ih eee 


1 In the latitude of 49 degrees, 40 minutes, 3 are 3 
| ſmall iſlands in the gulf of St Laurence, upon one of which 


vaſt numbers of a certain ſpecies of ſeal come afhore. . This 
animal, which, I believe, was unknown to the antients, is 

called walrus by the Flemyngs, and morſe by the Engliſh, who 
have adopted its Ruſſian name. It is an amphibious and a 
monſtrous creature, and ſometimes furpaſſes the Flanders 
oxen in thickneſs. Its hair reſembles that of the ſeal. — 


They have two tuſks bended downward, which are a cubit in 


length, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes as ivory, and bring an 


equal price; Deſcript. des Indes Occidentales, par de Latt, p. 41. 
7 the 8 of North America, there are ſea cows, o- 
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are now confined'ty the felis of he 102 
And, even thele, tlley are very fle in bie 2 
which are muell re Neck lere ar. ew of 
tem in the flonen eas of Rijrops® 3 1 i | 
fewer in thoſe of Greenland, Davi Wale l 
other parts of Nörth America F bekauſe, DV, 00 
count of the whale fiſhery, they have been long 
diſturbed and hunted. From the end of the 
ſixteenth century, the inhabitants of St Malo 
went to the Ramee lands i in queſt of the Wal- 
ruſes, which were then very numerous v. It 
is not a hundred years ſince the merchants. 1 
Port-Royal in Canada ſent barks to Cape 8 
and Cape Fourchu to hunt theſe animals f, 
which have ſome time ago forſaken theſe lati- 
tudes, as well as thoſe of the European eas; 
for they are now found in conſiderable numbers 
only in the frozen ſea of Aſia, from the mouth 
of the Oby to the moſt eaſtern point of” that 
Continent, the coaſts of which are very little 
frequented. They are rarely ſeen in the tem- 
perate ſeas. The ſpecies found under the Tor- 
rid Zone, and in the Indian ocean, is very dif- 
ferent rm our northern walrus. The latter 
| | ſeem 


6 
therwiſe called beaſts with the long tenths 3 bent hep "a to 
large tuſks, about a cubit in length, and their other teeth are 


ſour inches long. No ivory can be finer. Theſe animals are 


found on Sable iſland; Bert. de rann. Septent. a) 
Denis, tom. 2. p. 25. 


* Deſcript+ des Indes Occidentales, par de Lact, p. an. | 


+ Deſcript. de VAmerique Septent. par Dealt tom. 1. 
p. 66. 
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G | exther the Rk n emed er 
Touther rn 18475 and,, 2 as th N. haye never traver- 


SY. theſe ſeap they are not found. toward the 
8 10 Ae » hoygh.1 we ſee there, the ts and 


ae an in 'our Ardtic regions. ; 150 
„The walrus, ; however, can live at leaſt ſome 
time in jA, temperate. climate. Edward Work 
tells, 25 that he on one « of theſe animals alive 
in E 17 thre. : months. old ; that 
it was put into water, for a, ſhort time only, 
rk ay; and that it crawled upon the ground. 
He does hot fay, that Ye incommoded by 
the heat of the air, but, on the contrary, that, 
when touched, it, had, the aſpect of a furious 
and robuſt abimal, and that it reſpired ſtrongly 
through the noſe. This young walrus was of the 
ſize of a calf, and had a great. reſemblance . to 
the ſeal. Its. head was round, it eyes large, and 
its noſtrils flat and black, which it opened and 
| ſhut at pleaſure. It had no ears, but only two 
auditory, paſſages. The opening of the mouth 
was not large; and the upper jaw was garniſh- : 
ed with whiſkers eonſiſting of coarſe, thick, 
cartilaginous hairs. The under jaw was trian- 
gular, the tongue thick and ſhort, and the inſide 
of the mouth fortified on each ſide with flat 
teeth. Both the fore and hind feet were broad, 
and the hind part of the body was perfectly ſi- 
milar to that of the ſeal. This hind part crawl- 
ed, rather Ron. walked. The fore feet turned 
© forward, 
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forward, and thoſe behind backward. © The, 
; were all divided into tive toes, det with a 
ſtrong membrane The ſkin was thick, 
hard, and covered wit mort delicate hair, of 
an aſh- colour. This animal grunted like à wild 
boar, and ſometimes cried with a ſtrong, deep 
voice. It was brought from Nova Zembla, and 
had not yet acquired the two large tuſs; but, 
on the upper jaw, the knobs from which they 
were to ſpring were viſible. It was fed with 
boiled oats or millet, which it rather ſlowly 
ſucked than eat. It ſprung with fury at its ma- 
ſter, and made a growling noiſe. It followed 
him, however, when he preſented meat to it . 
This account, which gives a tolerably juſt 
idea of the walrus, demonſtrates, at the ſame 
time, that it can live in a temperate climate. 
Nevertheleſs, it does not appear that it could 
endure great' heat, or has ever frequented the 
fouthern ſeas, ſo as to paſs from the one pole 
'to the other. Several voyagers mention ſea 
cows which they have ſeen in India; but theſe 
belong to a different ſpecies : - That of the wal- 
rus is always eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its long 
tuſks, which no other animal has, except the 
elephant. This production is an effect rarely 
exhibited in Nature; for, of all the terreſtrial 
and amphibious animals, the elephant and wal- 
hs in which alone it ms. are ſolitary 


JO 
* Deleript. des Indes Ocala” par de Last, p. 1. 
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We ee ie diſtin and undeided N 
getunt: es h peont net e e eee 
Mr une aſſared That the walruſes couple nat 
in the munen of quadrupeds, but backward. . 
The male libe the whales, Has'a/large: bone in 

thetpenis. The females bring forth vin winter | 
upon:the- land, ar upon boards of ice, and ge- 
nerally; produce hut one young at a time, ee 
when born, is ag large As; A nog of v. year old. 


We are ignorant af the nod of Kaden; 1 


but, to gudge of it ae that of the. growth, as 


to be myre ian nine * ID w. 5 


nog remain alvays: in, dhe water ; buß are obli- 
ged w. gene, upon land, ether 1d fugkle-heir 
e other 20 les... When under the 
ee ee e, des 
„ their teeth and hands as hooks 
to drag along the unwieldy mals of their bodies. 
It is, alledged, that they feed upon ſhell fiſhes, 
which adhere to the bottom of the ſea; and 
that they uſe their tuſks to diſengage. them f. 
Others affirm t, that they live upon a certain 
ſeavheth with Oe een and that they nei- 
Vol. VII. AA, a K 548 402 ther 


„Tbeſe teeth are not „ n 
as flat and dightlyfurrowed,” The right tooth is commonly 
ſomewhat longer and Rronger than the left. have 
two of them, each of which was two feet, and an inch long, 


and eight inches in circumference at the . Anderſon's 
Nat. Hi. of Greenland. 


+ Nat. hiſt. of Greenland, p. 162. 
{ Deſcript. des Indes Occidentales, par de Lact, p. 4% 
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ther cat fleſh; nor fiſh! But I believe none of 
theſe to be true. The walrus, it is probable, 
lives upon prey, like the! ſeal; amd particulärly 
on hetrings and ſmall fiſnes; for he eat none 
upon land, which obliges him 0 return to the 

ſea in queſt af: food. _ a1 ot ail "reap bis 
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The w ie san amal of ah Africap! and 
Vaſt Indlian ſeas, of Which we have ſeen two 
"heads, that Rave a gteatet reſemblance to that 
of the Walrus than to any other animaf. Its 
head is deformed nearly in the ſame manner 
by the” depth of the ſockets from” which the 
toro tuſks in the upper jaw ſpring.” They are 
half a foot long, and are rather large cut- 
8 teeth than tuſks. They" extend not ditec- 
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ly 
et abgeholt G g Dus, Ws chi Nai, tk 
111 » Indian. walrus, with tro ſhort, canine teeth, or Fa 
| Placed in the upper jaw, pretty cloſe. to each other., In the 
upper jaw are four grinders on each ſide; in the lower, three 
on each fide ; Pennant's fynopſe. of guad. p. 336. ; ry 
Dugen, or Deux. the name of this animal in the iſle of 
Loethy or Leyte, one of the Philippine iſlauds, where, accor- 
ding to Chriſt. Barchewick, it is alſo Called Than and Manate. 
This laſt denomination would indicate that the dugung i is a 
manati or lamentin, But this author, in his deſcription, tells 
us, that the dugung has two tuſks of an inch thick, and a 
ſpan long. This character cannot apply to the manati, but 


agrees very well with the animal under conſideration, of 
which we have a head, | 


"1 
(4 


but are much ſhorter and more ſlender.” Beſides, 
they are ſituated in the fore part of the jaw, 
and very near each other, like cutting teeth. 


But, between the tuſks' of the walrus, there is 
a conſiderable interval; and they are not ſituated 
at the point, but at the ſide of the upper jaw. 
The grinders of the dugon differ likewiſe in 


number; poſition, and figure, from thoſe of the 
walrus. From all Which we muſt conclude, 


that the dugon is a diſtinct ſpecies. Several 


voyagers have confounded it with the ſea lion, 
Innigo de Biervillas fays, that a ſex lion was 
killed at the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
ten feet long, and four thick. Its head re- 


ſembled that of a calf of one year old! Its eyes 
were hideous, and its ears ſhort; afid it had a 


briſtly beard, broad feet, and 1275 ſo ſhort, that 
its belly touched the ground. He adds, that it 
had two tuſks which iſſued half a foot out of 
the mouth ®, This laſt character correſponds 


not with the ſea lion, which has no tuſks, | 


but teeth like thoſe of the ſeal. From this cir- 


cumſtance I concluded, that it Was not a ſea lion, 


but the animal to which we have given the 
name of dugon. Other travellers ſeem to have 
pointed it out under the denomination of the 


ſea bear. Spilberg and Mandelſlo relate, that, 


* at the iſland of St Eliſabeth, on the African 


* coaſt, ee. are animals which R rather 
. ub ea“ he 


* Voyage d'Innigo Biervillas, part 1. p. 38. 
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ly our of che mouth, Uke thoſe of che walrus; 
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be called, ſto brats'4hai cate Ain, 

© by their hair, their colour, and their head; 
+ they have a greater reſemblance. to the beat 

only the muzzle is ſharper; that they reſem- 
ble the bear ſtill more in their manner of 
moving, except in the movement of the hind 
legs, which are only trailed; that theſe am- 
I phibious ereatures have a terrible aſpect, fly 
not from man, and bite with ſuch force as to 
*. break the ſhaft of a javelin; and that, though 
- IF denied the uſe of cheir hind legs, they fail not 

to run with ſuch ſwiftneſs that it is difficult 
c for a man to overtake them *. Guat tells 
us, That he ſaw, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
be ſea cow of a reddiſh colour. It had a 
thick round body, large eyes, long tuſks, 

* and a muzzle a little turned up. He adds, 
© that he was aſſured by a mariner, that this a- 

© nimal, of which he could ſee. the fore part 

* only, as it was in the water, had feet f. This 
ſea cow of Guat, the ſea bear of Spilberg, and 
| the ſea lion of Biervillas, appear to be the ſame 
animal with the dugon, whofe head was ſent to 
us from the Iſle of France, and which, conſe- 
quently, exiſts in the ſouthern ſeas, Ram che 
Cape of Good * to the n iſlands f. 


Beſides, 


© premier voyage de Spilberg, tom · 2. * 437. Aa 
de Mandelſlo, tom. 2+ p. 551. 5 


+ Voyage de Le Guat, tom 1. p- 36 5 
Il could ſee from my houſe, which was ſituated on a 
tock in the iſland of Lethy, the turtles at ſome fathoms deep 


N 


which has ſome reſemblance to the walrus in 
the head And 'tuſks, has four ff 


travellers, that it has theſe members. But, as 
the analogy is is not very great, and the teſtimony 


ſuſpend our judgment on this ſubject, till we 
rind en 14 ag Le, ci en 7'; 
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in the water. 1 one A ab two ious POO fs jour, 
which approached near the rock. I inſtantly informed my bſher, 
to whom 1 ſhowed the two animals, which" were movin 

about and eating a green moſs that grows on the ſhore: 15 
ran for his companions, who ſoon brought a boat to the 
place- During this time, the male came in queſt of the fe- 
male, and, being unwilling to leave her, allowed himſelf to 
be ſlain alſo. Each of theſe prodigious fiſhes was more than 
ſix, ells long. The male was a little larger than the female. 
N Their heads reſembled that of an ox. They had two large teeth, 
, 4 pan in length and an inch thick, which protruded out of the 


e jaw, like thoſe of the wild bear. Theſe teeth were as white 
bs as the fineſt ivory. The female had two breaſts, like a wo- 
, man ; and the male organs of generation reſembled thoſe of 
4 a 3 The inteſtines were like thoſe of a cow, and the fleſh 
s had nearly the ſame taſte; Vwyage de Chriſtopher Barchewitz, p. 


38i- Note. This deſcription correſponds very well with the 
manati, except the teeth. The manati has neither tuſks nor 
cutting teeth; for which reaſon I conjecture that this dugung 
was not the manati, but the animal under conſideration, ' 


0 * D G10 * N 


Beſides, we cannot be dertain that this dünn; 


feet. We only 
preſume from analogy; and the teſtimony of 


of trayellers not ſufficiently explicit, we hall by 
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* The manati 0 W 805 8 bind 9 0 ending 
in a tail, horizontally flat. Theſe animals are of an enormous 


ſize; ſome of them are twenty-eight feet long, and eight 
thouſand pounds in weight. The head, in proportion to the 
bulk of the animal, is ſmall, oblong, and almoſt ſquare. The 
' noſtrils are filled with ſhort briſtles, ' The gape, or rictus, is 
ſmall. The lips are double. Near the junction of the two 
jaws, the mouth is full of white tubular briſtles, which ſerve 
the ſame uſe as the laminae of whales, to prevent the food 
from running out with the water. Tne lips are alſo full of 

| briſtles, which ſerve inſtead of teeth to cut the ſtrong roots of 
the ſea plants, which, floating aſhore, are a ſigu of the vici- 
nity of theſe animals. In the mouth are no teeth, only two 
flat white bones, one in each jaw, one above, another below, 
with undulated ſurfaces, which ſerve inſtead of grinders. The 
eyes are extremely ſmall, not larger than thoſe of a ſheep. 
I be iris is black. It is deſtitute of ears, having only two o- 
rifices, ſo ſmal! that a quill will ſcarce enter them. The 
tongue is pointed, and but ſmall. The neck is thick, and it 
junction with the head ſcarce diſtinguiſhable ; and the laſt al- 
ways hangs down. The circumference of the body near the 
ſhoulders is twelve feet, about the belly twenty, near the tail 
only four feet eight; the head thirty-one inches; the neck 
near ſeven feet: And, from theſe meaſurements, may be col- 
lected the deformity of this animal. Near the ſhoulders are 
two feet, or rather fins, which are only two feet two inches 
long, and have neither fingers nor nails; beneath they are 
. concave, and covered with hard briſtles. The tail is thick, 
| * and en ending in a Riff black fin, and like the 
b ſubſtance 


f 0 
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Manäti, e eee ebe nor a 
whale, retains the two fore feet, or rather hands; 
of the former. But the hitid legs, which, in 
tha nt and walrus, ark almcit We- included 
n a — e * bl i 8 
ſkllakle & FETs LIGR and hea in the f PLL rt; "the 

[end Mighity dete 200 1 lo 1:4 oh n it 
he dein is very thick, black; and full bf: — 


the bark of oak, aud ſo hard as ſparce'tb be cut with — 4 
and has no hair on it. Beneath the ſkin, is a thick blubber 
Which taſtes like bil of aimonds. The fleſh is coarter than 
beeg an wil! not fect putrify ("The young ones bälle Ike 
veal. The ſæin is uſed for ſhoes, and e e eee 

ol boats; Perinant's Haff N 

323. 4 þ. 6. 


Manati; Hernand. ph 

Manatus; ” Rantelbtius, 4 0%. piſe: p. ink; = 
chin n 0 Hnopſ. quatt; p. dere, eee . Steiler 
l Pengb tom. 2. p. 294 * 3 20599 ö 

Le lamantin; Brif] riſon.. q 

22th een So rv gen br ge F108 F 

| Trichechis' mattiros Sintibis lai Wadde [7 "y 
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It is alledged chat; the name ue here to this 
animal, on account of its gi Mes cries; which is entirely 
fabulous. © This word iz a'corraptiort of ne name given to 

the animal in the langnage of the Galibis, who inhabit Gbia- 
na, and of the Car ibs, who ve in the Antilles; fon they are 
the ſame race of people, and have nearly the ſame language, 
They call the lamantin manat}, from which the negroes of the 

French iſlands, who corrupt words of every kind, by adding 
the article, made it /amanati. From manati they till farther 
corrupted it into lamannati, and /amenti. After which it was 
ſuppoſed to be derived from lamentari, on account of the ſup- 
poſed lamentations of the female when deprived of her young; 3 
Lettre de M. d le Condamine d M. de Buffon, du 28 · Mai 1764. 
It ought, however, to be remarked, that manati is a, Spaniſh 


word, which, according to Sent ns denotes an 8 
with hands. | | 


— — 
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within the body, and very much contracted, are 
totally obliterated in the manuti. Inſtead of two 
ſhort feet anda Rill ſhorter tail, hich Ahe Wal- 
rus carries in a horizontal direction, the. 

has only a large tail, which ſpreads out like a 
fan, in the ſame ion; ſo) that, at firft 


fight, the tail of the former leon: to be divided 
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| intothree, and iat, in the latter," theſe chfee 


parts appear to be united into ohe. Bat; From 
a'more attentive obſeryation, ' and particularly 
from diſſection, it appears, that no ſudh union. 
takes place; that there is not à veſtige 6f ben 
bones and legs; and that the bones Which c - 
poſe the tail of the manati are He mple vertebrac, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the cetaceous atiimals; who 
have no feet. Hence thoſe atifmialy' BEIT 
ceous by the hind part "of their bodieb, ap 
only allied to the quadrupeds, by the 0b dere. 
feet or hands on each fide of their breaſt. Ovi- 
edo ſeems to be the firſt author who Has given 
a kind of 'hiſtory and deſcription of the manati : 
This animal, he remarks, '* is pretty frequent 
don the coaſts of St Domingo. He is very 
© large, and of a deformed figure, with a head 
« thicker than that of an ox, {mall eyes, and two 
feet or hands near the head, which ſerve him 
© for ſwimming. He has no ſcales, but is co- 
vered with a very thick ſkin. He is a very 
gentle creature. He riſes on the waves and 
* eats the herbage on the ſhore, which he can 
reach without coming out of the water. He 


"wy 


* 
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« genietaily.iforima on the ſurface. / ne two 
« ſeize him, the people endeavour: to approach 
him with a boat, and then dart at him a large 
* arrow, fixed to a very long rope. As ſoon aa 
a he feels himſelf wounded, he runs off with 
* the arrow and rope, to the extremity of which. 

ane or wood is tied, to ſerve 
* 28 a buoy, that they may diſcover his route. 
When the animal is exhauſted by the wound 

and loſs of blood, he approaches the land. 

© They-then lay hold of the end of the rope, and 
* coil it up, till only a few fathoms remain. By 
* the aid of, the waves, he is gradually brought 
to land, or they kill him in the water with 
ſpears. His weight is ſo great, that a carriage 
* drawn with two oxen is neceſſary to tranſport 
him. His fleſh is excellent, and, when freſh, ; | 

is preferred to beef or fiſh. When cut 0 | 

* pieces and pickled/it i in time acquires the taſte | 
* of the tunny fiſh, and, in this ſtate, it is moſt 
- * bighly reliſhed, * Some of theſe animals are 

more than fifteen feet longby fix in thickneſs. 
© The hind part of the body is much thinner, 
| * and tapers toward the tail, which again en 
> * out at the extremity. As the Spaniards call 
L 


8 


* the fore feet of all quadrupeds hands, and as 

this animal has only two fore feet, they have 

* denominated it the manati, or the animal with 

* hands. He has no extra ears, but only two 
* apertures through which he hears, On his 
e * ſkin there are only a few ſcattered hairs; it is 
VoI. VII. B b b ; cor 
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$:0fan-afi-colontyindbianindukibicy! ane 


4 ſhoes; belts, &c are made of it. The female 
* has two paps on her breaſt, and genetally bridgs 


forth two young which” ſhe-ſuckles v All 


theſe facts related by Oviedo are true f and t i is 
ſingular, chat -CiecaF, and ſeveral ſubſequent 
writers, ſhould affirm, that the manati ü of. 
ten out of the water to paſture bil the land. 
They have been led into this from the aHalegy 
bf the walrus and ſeals, which frequently quit 

water, and continue for ſome time on the 


land. But it is certain that the mauai never 


leaves the nn and M he n freſh War 
ter to ſalt. + e fot ohh $ 
Cluſius meaſured the Kin of ente theſe a- 
nimals, and found it to be ſixteen feet and a 
half long, and ſeven feet and a half broad; the 
two feet or hands, wete large, and armed with 
ſhort claws. Gomara ꝓ aſſures us, that he ſome- 
times found them of twenty feet in length; and 
adds, that they frequent rhe rivers as well as the 
ſea, He relates, that a young manati was rear- 
ed in a lake in the iſland of St Domingo during 
twenty-ſix years; that he was ſo gentle and 
tame, that he took peaceably the food which 
was preſented to him; that he knew his name, 
and, when called upon, came out of the wa- 
ter, and crawled to the houſe to receive his 
| victuals; 
o Ferdin. Oviedo, hiſt. Ind.  Occid. lib. 13. cap. 16. + 
4 Chron- Peruv. cap. 31. 


+ Fr, Lopes de Gomara, hiſt. gen, cap. 31. 
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tictiials; that he.ſeemed to be pleaſed wich the 
human voie, and the chanting of children; 
that he had no fear; that he allowed the boys 
to ſit om Hit back and: carried them from one 
end of the lake to the 'other; without plunging 
them into the water, or doing them any injury 
This relation cannot be true in all ita eircum- 
ſances t It ſeems to be accommodated to the fa 
ble af tha antients concerning the dolphin; . 
the manati is unable to crawl on the ground. 
Herrera ſays very little on this fubject: He 
only aſſures us, that, though very large, the ma- 
nati ſwims eafily; makes no noiſe in the water; 
and dives when he hears. any diſtant ſound . 
Hernarides, who gives two figures of the ma- 
nati the one in profile and the other in front, 
hardly adds any thing to what had been ſaid by 
former Spaniſh authors. He only remarks, that 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, as well as 
| the lakes, produce a deformed animal, called 
e Manati, the deſcription of which he coplin al- 
r- MW moſt entirely from Oviedo; and then adds, that 
che hands of this animal habe five nails, like 
1d WM thoſe of man; that it has a large navel and a- 
ch W nus; that whe vulva reſembles that of a woman; 
e, W that the penis is like that of a horſe; that ww 
a- WW fleſh and greaſe are fimilar to thoſe of a fat hog 
is that the ribs and viſcera reſemble thoſe of a bull; 
s; chat they couple on land, the female lying on 
her back ; and that they Jour bur, one young, 


Which 


* . 4 Inde Oeeldent. bee K. 57. 
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which is of a monſtrous ſite the moment it is 
brought forth . The copulation of theſe ani- 
mals cannot take place on land, beeauſe they 

are unable to walk; but it is performed in ſſial · 
low water. Binet | 'remarks, that the manati 
is of the ſize of an ox, and as round as a ton; 
that he bas a ſmall head, and very ſmall tail; 
that dis ſkin is as coarſe and chick as that of the 
elephant; that fome of them are ſo large as to 
yield more than fix hundred pounds of excel- 
lent meat; that his greaſe is as mild as butter; 
that he delights in the mouths of rivers, where 
he browſes the herbs which grow on theibanks ; 
that, in certain places, about ten or twelve 
leagues from Cayenne, they are ſo numerous, 
chat a veſſel may be filled with them in one day, 
by expert harpooneers. Father Tertre, who gives 
a long account of the fiſhing of the manati, a- 
grees almoſt in every article with the authors 
we have quoted. He remarks, however; that 
this animal has only four toes and four claws 
on each hand; and adds, that he feeds upon a 
| {mall ſea-herb, which he browſes in the ſame 
manner as an ox; and that, after being ſatiated 
with this food, he ſearches for the rivers and 
freſh waters, where he browſes twice u day; 
that, when his belly is full, he ſleeps with his 
muzzle half out of the water, which makes him 
ee at a diſtance; that the female brings 


forth 


+ ne ei de Cayenne, pu Amin Baz p 9 
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Annees which follow rep ent ; 
and that, when the mother is taken, we are cer= _ 
_ tain likewiſe of having the young, Who neyer 
depart frum her, even when dead, but go Der- * - 


petually/\round the veſſel which carries her“. 
This: laſt fact appears to be very: ſuſpicious: 


It is contradicted by other voyagers, who aſſure 
uz, that the manati produces but one at a time. 


As-alllarge: duadrupeds, and the Whale tribes, 


prevent us from -beticving that the manati al- 


ways brings forth. two. Oexmelin remarks, 


like that of the cetaceous animals, and not ver- 


no fore-iteeth;7 but only a kind of calloſity as 
hard as bone, with which it cuts the herbage; 
that it has thirty-tw o grinders ; that it does not 
ſee well, on account of the ſmallneſs of its eyes, 


which ſecrete very little humour, and have no = 
iris; that its brain is ſmall; that, to ſupply the 


defect of good eyes, it has an excellent ear; that 
it has no tongue; that the organs of generation 
reſemble thoſe of man and woman more than 
any other animal; that the milk of the females, 
which he had taſted, is very good; that they 
produce but a ſingle young one, which they em- 
brace and carry with their hands; that the mo- 
ther ſuckles it during a whole year, after which 


it is in a * to eat herbaggy, ® and provide 


for 
+ ti gon Anil pr du Tertre- 


* 


chat che tail of che manati is placed horizontally, 


tically, like that of other fiſnes; that it has 


} 
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tail, this animal has fifty-two vertebrae; that 
it feeds like the turtle, but can neither walk nor 
crawl on the ground *. All theſe facts are pretty 
exact, and even that of the fifty- two vertebrae; 
for M. Daubenton, in the foetus which he diſ- 
ſected, found twenty-eight" vertebrae in the tail, 
ſixteen in the back, and ſix, or rather ſeven, in 
the neck. This voyager is only deceived with 
regard to the tongue, which is not wanting in 
the manati. It is indeed fixed, almoſt to its ex 
tremity, to the under jaw. In the voyage to the 
American iſlands, we find a very good deſerip- 
tion of the manati, and the manner in whidly it 
is harpooned. The prineipal facts mentioned 
by this author correſpond with thoſe already 
quoted: But he remarks, * That, ſine the coaſts 
have been inhabited, this animal has become 
* exceedirigly rare in the Antilles; and that the 
* one he ſaw and meaſured was fourteen feet 
* nine inches from the muzzle to the origin of 
the tail. The whole body was round. The 
* head was thick, and the mouth large, with 
great lips, and ſome long coarſe hairs about 
* them. The eyes were very ſmall in propor- 
© tion to the head; and the ears were only two 
-* ſmall apertures. The neck is very thick and 
f ſhort; and, were it not for a ſmall movement 
+ which makes it wrinkle, it would be impoſſible 
Sto diſtinguiſh the head from the body. Some 
8170 - * anthors 
* Hiſt, des Avanturiers, par Oexmelin, tom. 12, p. 144+ 
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authors pretend? be adde, iht ks dum 


Fuſes its dwo hands or fins for dragging irſelf 
along the grounds: L made a particular inquiry 


_ + concerning this fac! But no perſon had ever 
| * ſeen the animal on land; and it is impoſſiblt 


* that, it Ci6yild either walk or crawil, the fork 
* feet, or hands, ſerving only to hold irs young 


when ſucking. The fetale has two paps, 


* which I meaſured; aud found each of them to 
been inchen in diameter, by about fout of 
elevation. The teat was an inch thick. The 
body was eight feet two inches in circumfe- 
* rence, The tail was like a large pallet, nine- 
teen inches in length, fifteen inches broad at 


* the; wideſt part, and about three inches thick at | ö 8 


the extremity.” The ſkin of the back was 
double the thickneſs of an ox's hide; but much 
5 thinner; on the belly, It is of a brown ate 
mee of a coarſe grain, with thick and 
pretty long hairs: of the ſame colour, thin- 
y ſcattered over the body. This manati weigh- 


s ed about eight hundred pounds. Along with 


* the mother, the young one was taken, which 
* was nearly three feet long. A part of the tail 
* was roaſted on a ſpit, and we found it to be- as 
good and delicate as veal. The herb upon 
* which theſe animals feed is from eight to ten 
inches long, narrow, pointed, tender, and of u 
beautiful green colour. In ſome places, this 
herb is ſo abundant, that the bottom of the 
f ſea has the 8 01 a meadow. The 


© turtles 
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« rurtles lenke feed upon it , Ke. Father 
Magnin de Fribourg ſays, that the manati *eats 
ſuch graſs as he can reach without coming dut 
of the water.. . That its eyes are about the 
| fize of a filberd; that its ears are ſo narrow'as 
bardly to admit a probe that, within the ears, 
there are two ſmall perforated bones; that the 
Indians hang theſe bones to their neck as a trin- 
ket.. . Its cry reſembles the lowing of a cow f. 
Father Gumilla relates, that there are immenſe 
numbers of the manati in the great lakes of the 
Oronoko: Each of theſe animals, fays he, 
weighs from ſix to ſeven hundred pounds. 
They feed upon herbs. Their eyes are very 
© ſmall, and the auditory paſſages ſtill ſmaller, 
- When the river is low, they. come to paſture 
on its margin. The female always brings 
forth two young, which ſhe carries at her paps, 
and holds them ſo firm with her two hands, 
© that they never ſeparate, whatever movement 
* ſhe makes. The young, when new born, 


weigh, each of them, thirty pounds. The 
© milk of the female is very thick. Below the 
\ n which is much thicker than that of an ox, 
we find four ſtrata, or layers; two of them 

« confiſt of fat, and the other two of very ten- 

* der, ſavory fleſh, which, when roaſted, has 
* the flavour of pork and the taſte of veal, Theſe 
Þ TY when rain is about to fall, ſpring out 
| * of 


* Nonv. Voy. aur iſles de I'Amerique, tom. 2. p. 200 
| + Extrait d'un Ms. du Pere Magain de Fribourg. 
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's of the 0 to a conſiderable height“ 2. EY 
Gumilla, aud Tertre, ſeem to be deceived, when 
they aſſert that che females produce two young at 
a time: Far. it is almoſt certain, as formerly re- 
marked, that they bring forth one only. 
In fine, M. de la Condamine, who obligingly | 
communicated. to; me a drawing of the manati, 
made by himſelf, on the river of the Amazons, 
gives a more perfect account of the manners of 
this animal than any. other author. © Its fleſh and. 
* fat,” he remarks, *.are analogous to thoſe of 
* veal; Father Acuna renders the reſemblance 
* ſtill, more complete, by beſtowing horns on it, 
* which, Nature never provided. It is not, pro- 
pexly ſpeaking, amphibious; for it cannot go 
* entirely, out of the water, having only, near 
© the head, two flat fins, in the form of wings, | 

| about ſixteen inches long, which ſerve it for 
© arms and hands: He only advances his head 
* out of the water, in order to reach the graſs 
upon the ſhore. The one of which I drew. a 
figure was a female. Its length was ſeven 
feet. and a half, and its greateſt width two feet. 
have ſince ſeen them much larger. The eyes 

* of this animal have no proportion to the ſize 
* of its body; they are round, and only three 
lines in diameter. The auditory paſſages are 
* ſtill ſmaller, and appear only like-pin holes. 
The manati is not peculiar to the river of the 


* Amazons, but is equally common in the Oro- 
Vol. VII. . 2 noko. 


6 Hit, de rOrenoque, par le P. Gumilla, 
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* noko. It is alſo found, though not ſo fre- 
* quently, in the Oyapoc, and in ſeveral other 
* rivers in the neighbourhood of Cayenne, and 
* on the coaſts of Guiana, and probably ele- 
* where. This is the ſame animal which was 
© formerly called manati, and now lamantin, at 
Cayenne, and in our American iſlands j but 1 
© believe the ſpecies is ſomewhat different. They 
* are never met with in the high ſeas, and are 
© even rare in the mouths of rivers. But they 
are found, at more than a thouſand leagues 
* from the ſea, in moſt of the large rivers which. 
fall into that of the Amazons, as in the Gual- 
© laga, the Paſtaca, &c. In aſcending the river of 
the Amazons, they are ſtopped by the Pongo 
s Ern of Borja, above which they Yor nf 
© appear *.'. ] 
I have now given a.conciſe account of all that 
is known concerning the manati. It were to be 
wiſhed that ſome of the inhabitants of Cayenne, 
among whom there are ſeveral perſons well ac- 
quainted with natural hiſtory, would examine 
this animal, and give us a deſcription of its in- 
ternal parts, particularly thoſe of reſpiration, of 
digeſtion, and of generation. It appears, but we 
are by no means certain, that there is a large 
bone in the penis, and a foramen ovale in the 
heart; that the lungs are ſingularly conſtrud- 


ed; 


Voyage fur la rivière des Amazones, par M. de la Cone 
damine, p. 154. Mem- de Acad: des ſciences, 1745. p. 464 


— * 
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ed; and that it has ſeveral fomachs, » as in the 


e animals. P 
eſides, ſpecies of * manati is 0 con- 


fined to the ſeas and rivers of the New World, 
but ſeems likewiſe to -exiſt on the coaſts and in 


the rivers of Africa. M. Adanſon faw manatis . 
in Senegal, from which he brought one of their 


heads and gave it to me; and, at the ſame time, 
he obliged me with a deſcription of this animal, 


which he made on the ſpot, and which I here 


err in his own, words. I ſaw many of theſe 


animals. The largeſt exceeded not eight feet 


long, and weighed about eight hundred pounds. 
A female of five feet three inches in length, 
* weighed only a hundred and ninety-four 
pounds. They are of a blackiſh aſh-colour. 


* There are hairs thinly ſcattered over the whole. 


body, in the form of briſtles, and are nine lines 
long. The head is conical, and of a middling 
* ſize, in proportion to that of the body. The 


eyes are round and very ſmall. The iris is of a 


deep blue colour, and the pupil blacx. The 
muzzle is almoſt cylindrical; the two jaws are 
* nearly of an equal fize, and the lips. are thick 


and fleſhy. It has no teeth but grinders in 
either jaw. The tongue is of an oval form, 
* and attached, almoſt as far as the point, to 


© the under jaw. It is ſingular, that almoſt all 
* authors and travellers have given ears to this 


* animal, I could not diſcover, in any of them, 
| * 


- 


a 


* 
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© a hole ſufficient even to adivit's a ſmall probe ⸗ 
He has two arms or fins, ſituated at the ori- 
gin of the head, which is not diſtinguiſhable 
from the trunk by any kind of neck, or by 
© ſhoulders that are perceptible., Theſe arms 
2 are nearly cylindrical, and conſiſt of three 
| principal articulations; the anterior one forms 
* a kind-of flat hand, in which the toes are on- 
* ly to be diſtinguiſhed by four claws of a 
* ſhining reddiſh brown colour, The tail is 
© horizontal, like that of the whale ; and it has 
the figure of a baker's ſhovel,” The female 
© has two paps, rather elliptic than round, and 
* ſituated near the pits of the arms. The ſkin 
is half an inch thick on the belly, nine lines 
on the back, and an inch and a half on the 
* head. The fat is white, and two or three 
© inches thick. The fleſh is of a pale red colour, 
and more delicate than veal. The Jalofe Ne- 
© proes call this animal Lereov. It lives upon 
55 ame and is found in the mouth of the 
river Niger. 
From this deſcription, it is obvious, that the 
manati of Senegal differs' not from that of 
Cayenne; and, from a compariſon made by M. 


Daubenton 


It is certain, however, that this animal bas external au- 
ditory paſſages. M. de la Condamine informed me, that he 
had ſeen and meaſured them, and that they exceeded not half 
a line in diameter. As the manati has the power of con- 
tracting or ſhutting them, it is probable that they had eſcape 
the obſervation of M. Adanſon, eſpecially as thoſe paſſages 


are very ſmall, even when the animal keeps them open. 
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Daubenton of the head of 4 Senegal manati ("wich 
chat of a foetus:*' of the Cayenne lamantin, he 
preſumes "thkt they are of the ſame ſpecies, | 
The teſtimonies. of travellers f correſpond with 
our opinion: That of Dampier, in particular, 
is poſitive, and his remarks merit inſertion; 
While we lay here, our Muſkito men went in 
their canoe, and ſtruck us ſome manatee, or 
, ſea cow. + Ros * Blewkeld's river, I have 


1 * ſeen 


5 
| hovernobe of Guiana. ; 
+ Oexmelin relates, that lab . on ys coalts | | 
of Africa, and that they are more frequent on the Senegal | 
coaſt than in the river Gambia; Hiſt. des Avanturiers, tom. 2, 5 
p. 115. Guat aſſures us, that he ſaw many of theſe animals (:f "Ml 
off the ifland of Rodrigue. The head of the lamantin of this | 
ifland; he remarks, reſembles that of a hog, except that the "8 
ſnout js not ſo ſharp, The large lamantins are about twenty | | | 
ſeet in length. his animal has warm blood, a coarſe, _ | | 
hard, blackiſh ſkin,” with ſome thinly ſcattered hairs on it, | 
ſmall eyes, and two holes, which it opens and ſhuts, and may - 
be properly called its ears. As it often retracts its tongue, — 


which is not large, ſeveral authors have imagined that it had ; 
none, It has grinders, but no cutting teeth ; and its gums i 
ne are fufficiently hard to enable it to browſe. derbaga | = 
of never ſaw above one young along with the females, which i 
inclines me to think that they bring forth. one only at a time, | 
I. —— We ſometimes found three or four hundred of theſe ani. | 
on mals together. 'They feed npon a kind of herb which grows 
| in the bottom of the ſea. They were ſo gentle, that. we of. 
u- ten felt them, in order to ſelect the fatteſt. We paſſed a 
he rope under their tail to pull them out 6f the water. We 
alk never ſeized the largeſt, becauſe they would have coſt us too 


much labour: Beſides, their fleth is not ſo delicate as that | 
of the young. We never obſerved this animal on land, 
where I ſuſpect it could not crawl; and I believe that it is 

not amphibious ; Voyage de le Guat, tom. 1. p. 93. 


* 
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* ſeen of the, manatee in the bay of Campeachy, 
© on the coaſls of Bocca del Drago, and Bocco 


2 c © del. Toro, in the river of - Darien, , "and : 7 ö 
© the South Keys, or little Hands of Cuba, 1 


; have heard of there being found on the 95 
of Jamaica. a few, and in the rivers of. Suri- 


c 


0 


| land. I have ſeen of them alſo at Mindanea, 


© of New Holland. . The manatee delights 
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© nam in great multitudes, which is a very. low 


one of the Philippine iſlands, and on the coaft 


to live in brackiſh water ; and they are com- 
monly in creeks and rivers near the ſea, It i is 
for this reaſon, poſſibly, they are not ſeen in 
the South ſeas, that ever I could obſerve, 
where the coaſt is generally a bold ſhore, that 
is, high land, and deep water cloſe home by 


it, with a high ſea or great ſurges, except in 
the bay of Panama; yet even there is no ma- 


natee. Whereas the Weſt Indies, being, as it 
were,-one great bay compoſed of many ſmal- 
ler, are moſtly low land and ſhoal water, and 
afford proper paſture, as I may ſay, for the 
manatee. Sometimes we find them in ſalt 
water, ſometimes in freſh, but never far at 
ſea. And thoſe that live in the ſea at ſuch 
places where there is no river nor creek fit for 
them to enter, yet do commonly come once or 
twice 1n twenty-four hours to the mouth of 
any freſh water river that is near their place 
of abode. They live on graſs ſeven or eight 


inches long, and of a narrow blade, which 


grows 
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« grows in the ſea in many places, elpetially a- 

* mong iſlands near the Hain. This graſs: grow- WES 
« eth/likewiſe in creeks, er in great rivers neat - 
the ſides of them, in ſuch places where there 
is but little tide or current. They never come 
* aſhore, nor into ſhallower water than where 
they can ſwim.” Their fleſh is White, both 
© the fat and the lean, and extraordinary ſweet 
* wholeſome meat. The tail of a young cow 
is moſt eſteemed; but, if old, both head and 
« tail are very tough. A calf that ſucks is the 
* moſt delicate meat; privateers commonly roaſt * * 


them, as they do alſo great Pieces cut out oe 
* the __ or we oy ones,” 
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0 climate, and to migrate from one coun- 
try to another, his nature was fubjected to va- 
rious alterations. In temperate countries, which 


we ſuppoſe to be adjacent to the place where he 
was originally produced, theſe alterations have 


been flight; but they augmented in proportion 


as he receded from this ſtation: And, 'after 
many ages had elapſed ; after he had traverſed 
whole continents, and intermixed with races 
already degenerated by the influence of different 
climates ; after he was habituated to the ſcorch- 
ing heats of the South, and the frozen regions 

of the North ; the changes he underwent be- 

came ſo great and ſo conſpicuous, as to give 

room for ſuſpecting, that the Negro, the Lap- 

lander, and the White, were really different 

ſpecies, if, on the one hand, we were not cer- 

tain, that only one man was originally created, 

and, on the other, that the White, the Laplan- 

der, and the Negro, are capable of uniting, and 

of propagating the great and undivided family 

of the human kind. Hence thoſe marks which 

diflinguiſh men who inhabit different regions of 

| the 
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the earth, are not l but purely ſuperficial, 
It is the ſame identical being who is varniſhed 
with black under the Torrid Zone; and tawned 
and contradted by extreme cold under the Polar 
Cirele. This circumſtance is alone ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate, that the nature of man is endowed with 
greater ſtrength, extenſion, and flexibility, than 
that of any other terreſtrial being; for vegetables, 
and almoſt all the animals, are confined to par- 
ticular ſoils and climates. This extenſion of our 
nature depends more on the qualities of the 
mind than thoſe of the body. It is by the mind 
that man has been enabled to find thoſe reſources 
which the delicacy of his body required, to brave 
the inclemency of the ſæy, and to conquer the 
rigidity and barrenneſs of the earth. He may 
be ſaid to have ſubdued the elements: By an 
exertion of his intellect, he produced the ele- 
ment of fire, which had no exiſtence on the ſur- 
face of the earth. His ſagacity taught him how 
to clothe his body, and to build houſes for 
defending himſelf againſt every external attack. 
By the powers of genius he ſupplied all the qua- 
lities which are wanting in matter. Without 
poſſeſſing the ſtrength, the magnitude, or the 
robuſtneſs of moſt animals, he knew how to 
conquer, to tame, and to confine them: He 
made himſelf maſter of thoſe regions which 


Nature ſeemed to have reſigned to them as an 
excluſive poſſeſſion. | 


Vol. VII. BGM. The 
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The earth is divided into two great Continents 
The antiquity of this diviſion exceeds that of all 


human monuments; and yet man is more ahtient; 


for he is the ſame in both worlds. The Aſiatic, the 
European, and the Negro, produce equally with 
the American. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof 
that they belong to the ſame family, than the 
facility with which they unite to the common 
ſtock. The blood is different; but the germ is 
the ſame. The ſkin, the 3 the features, and 
the ſtature, have varied, without any change in 
the internal ſtructure. The type is general and 


common: And if, by any great revolution, man 


were forced to abandon thoſe climates which he 
had invaded, and to return to his native coun- 
try, he would, in the progreſs of time, reſume 
his original features, his primitive ſtature, and 
his natural colour. But the mixture of races 
would produce this effect much ſooner. A 
vrhite male with a black female, or a black mate 
with a white female, equally produce a mulat- 
to, whoſe colour is brown, or a mixture of 
black and white. This mulatto intermixing 
with a white, produces a ſecond mulatto lefs 
brown than the former; and, if the fecond 
mulatto unites with a white, the third will have 
only a ſlight ſhade of brown, which will entire- 
ly vaniſh in future generations. Hence, by this 

mixture, 150, or 200 years, are ſufficient to 
. bleach the ſkin of a Negro. But, to produce the 
ſame effect by the influence of climate alone, 

| many 
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many centuries would perhaps be neceſſary. 
Since the Negroes were tranſported to America, 
which is about two hundred years ago, the Ne- 
gro families, who have preſerved themſelves 
from mixture, ſeem not to have loſt any ſhade 
of their original colour. The climate of South 
America, it is true, being ſufficiently hot to tawn 
its inhabitants, we ought not to be ſurpriſed 
that the Negroes there continue black. To put 
the change of colour in the human ſpecies to the 
teſt of experiment, ſome Negroes ſhould be 
tranſported from Senegal to Denmark, where 
the inhabitants have generally white ſkins, golden 
lacks,” and blue eyes, and where the difference 
of blood and oppoſition of colour are greateſt. 
Theſe Negroes muſt be confined to their on 
females, and all croſling of the breed ſcrupu- 
louſly prevented. This is the only method of 
diſcovering che time neceſſary to change a Ne- 
gro into a White, or a White into a Wack, by. 
the mere operation of climate 

This is the greateſt alteration that 1 ho. 
produced i in man, and yet it is only ſuperficial. 
The colour of the ſkin, hair, and eyes, varies 
by the influence of climate alone. The other 
changes, ſuch as thoſe of ſtature, figure, features, 
and quality of. the hair, ſeem to require the joint 
operations of climate and other cauſes; for, in 
the Negro race, who have generally criſped wool 
inſtead of hair, a flat noſe, and thick lips, there 
are whole nations with long hair and regular 
5 features: : 


\ 
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fuk And; in the race of Whites, we 
compare the Dane to the Calmuck Tartar, or e- 
ven the Finlander ta the Laplander, whoſe na- 
tions are contiguous, we ſhall find among them 
as great a difference in features and ſize as takes 
place among the Negroes. To produce ſuch al- 
terations, therefore, which are deeper than the 
former, ſome other cauſes muſt concur with the 
influence of elimate. The moſt direct and ge- 
neral cauſe is the quality of the food. It is 
chiefly by aliment that man receives. the influ- | 
ence of the ſoil which he inhabits: That of the 
air and climate acts more ſuperficially. . While 
the climate changes the colour of the ſkin, food 
acts upon the internal form by its qualities, 
which are always related to thoſe of the earth 
by which it is produced. Even in the ſame 
country, we ſee ſtriking differences between thoſe 
who occupy the heights and thoſe who inhabit 
the low grounds. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are always better made, more vivacious, 
and more beautiful than thoſe of the vallies. 
Hence, in countries remote from the original 
climate, where the herbs, fruits, grains, and the 
fleſh of animals differ both in quality- and ſub- 
ſtance, the men who feed upon theſe articles 
muſt undergo ſtill greater changes. Theſe im- 
preſſions are not ſuddenly made. A conſidera- 
ble time is neceſſary before man receives the 
tinge peculiar to the climate, and ſtill more beforc 
the ſoil communicates'ta him its qualities, I t re- 
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gue apes, jeiged tothe esgfürht use of the ſame | 
food, to change the features, the fze'6f the bo- 
dy, and the ſubſtance of the hair; and to produce 
thoſe internal alterations which, when perpetua- 
ted by generation, become general and perma- 
nent characteriſtics which diftinguiſh the dif- 
rent races and e re aggre- > 
gate of the human ſpecies.” ELLE 
In brute animals, theſe effects are reader atid 
more ſuddenly accompliſhed ; becauſe they are 
more nearly allied to the earth than man; becauſe 
their food being more uniformly the flicks; and 
nowiſe prepared, its qualities are more decided, 
and its influence ſtronger; and becauſe the ani - 
mals, being unable to clothe themſelves, or to 
uſe the element of fire, remain perpetually ex- 
poſed to the action of the air, and all the incle- 
mencies of the climate. For this reaſon, each 
of them, according to its nature, has choſen its 
Zone and its country: For the ſame reaſon, they 
remain there, and, inſtead of diſperſing them- 
ſelves, like man, they generally continue in thoſe 
places which are moſt friendly to their conſtitu- 
tions. And, when forced by men, or by any 
revolution on the globe, to abandon their native 
ſoil, their nature has undergone changes ſo great, 
that, to recogniſe them, recourſe muſt be had to 
accurate examination, and even to experiment 
and analogy. If toetheſe natural cauſes of alte- 


pire of man over thoſe which he has reduced to 
ſlavery, 


ration in free animals, we add that of the em- 


* 
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n we will be aſtoniſhed at the Sai 
which tyranny can degrade and disfigure Na- 


ture; we will perceive the marks of ſlavery, and 


the prints of her chains; and we will find, that 


theſe wounds are deeper and more incurable, in 


proportion to their antiquity; and that, in the 
preſent condition of domeſtic; animals, it (is per- 
haps impoſlible to reſtore their primitive form, 


and thoſe attributes of nature which we ROI ta- 


ken from them. 
Thus the temperature of the oa the nit 


lity of the food, and the evils produced by ſla- 


very, are the three cauſes of the changes and, de- 
generation of animals. The effects of each me- 
rit a ſeparate examination; and their relations, 


| — viewed in detail, will exhibit a picture of 


Nature in her preſent condition, and of what 
| ſhe was before her degradation, _ 

Let us compare our. piriful ſheep with the 
mouflon from whom they derived their origin. 
The mouflon is a large animal. He is fleet as 
a ſtag, armed with horns and thick hoofs, co- 
vered with coarſe hair, and dreads neither the 
inclemency of the {ky, nor the voracity of the 
wolf. He not only eſcapes from his enemies by 
the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, but he reſiſts them 
by the ſtrength of his body, and the ſolidity of 
the arms with which his head and feet are for- 
tiſied. How different from our ſheep, who ſub- 


ſiſt with difficulty in flocks, who are unable to 


defend themſelves by their numbers, who can- 


not 


. nn 
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not endure ahe cold of our winters without ſhels 
ter; and who would all periſh if man withdrevr 
his protection? In the warmeſt climates of fia 
and Africa, the mouflon, who is the common 
patent of all the races of this ſpecies, appears to 
be leſs degenerated: than in any other region; 
Though reduced to a domeſtic ſtate, he has ſbeſer 
ved his ftature and his hair; but the ſize of his 
horns are diminiſhed. Of all domeſtic ſheep, 
thoſe of Senegal and India are the largeſt; and 
their nature has ſuffered leaſt degradation. The 
ſheep of Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Perſia, Kal- 
muek, &. have undergone greater changes. In 
relation to man, they are improved in ſome ar- 
ticles, and vitiated in others. But, with regard 
to Nature, improvement and degeneration are 
the ſame thing; for they both imply an altera- 
tion of original conſtitution. Their coarſe hair 
is changed into fine wool. Their tail, loaded 
with a maſs of fat, has acquired a magnitude ſo 
incommodious, that the animals trail it with 
pain, While ſwollen with fuperfluous matter, 

and adorned with a beautiful fleece, their ſtrength, 

agility, magnitude, and arms, are diminiſhed: 

Theſe long-tailed ſheep are only half the fize 
of the mouflon. They can neither fly from 
danger, nor reſiſt the enemy, To preſerve and 


multiply the ſpecies, they require the . 
care and ſupport of man. 


The degeneration of the original ſpecies is 
ſtill greater in our climates. Of all the quali- 


ties 


/ 
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tained A bag! a dal: portion ruf vinacity; 


nature. Io reſtore their, original, ſize and 
firenſſth, out, Flanders deep ſhould pef united 
with the mouflon, and prevented from propaga- 
ting with inferior races; and, if werwould, 


the ſpecies to the more uſeful purpoſes of afford ford: 


ing us good mutton and wool, wet ſhould imi- 


tate ſome neighbouring nations in propagating 
the Barbary race of ſheep, which, after being 
tranſported into. Spain, and even into Britain, 
have ſueceeded very well. Strength and mg= 
nitude are male attributes; plumpneſs and heauty 
of ſkin are female qualities. To obtain ſine 
-wool, therefore, our xams ſhould have Barbery 
ewes; and, to augment the ſize, our ewes.dhauld 
e with the male mouflon. 41 36 jive! 


Our goats might be managed in the ſame man- 


ner. By intermixing them with theigoat ofjAn- 


gora, their hair might be changed, and xendered 
equally uſeful with the fineſt wool! In ont cli- 
mate, the ſpecies of the goat is not jo much de- 
generated as that of the ſheep. 4 It appears 
to be ſtill more degenerated in the warmigout- 
aries: of Africa and India.” The ſmalleſt, and 
Were goats are a 2 e J uda, &c. and 

#- * 5 * yet 
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1 tles of thi en our ewes. ** Marat: 


Key weakneſs, — andeſiupidity;.are 
the only melancholy.remains:of; their degraded 
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The . of — wnfluenchd by 
nouriſiment than that of any other «domeſtic 
animal In ebuatries where the puſturt is richt 
and away ſpringing, they acquire a prodigious = 
fizec The antients gave tothe oxen of Ai 
piu, and ſome other 'provirices: of Aſu; the ap- 
peliation of Hip hans · bull; becauſty in theſe 
counties; they: approach i the; maguitude of 
elephants. This effect is] vod hy the abun - 
dance-of rich and fucenlent herbageluOf this bur 


ow climate affoitls a proof. An ox fed on the tops 
of. the 


green mountains of Savoy or Switzerland, 
acquite double the fize-of our oxen j und yet the 
onen in Switzerland, likes ours; are fed in ſtablet 
duting the greateſt part of the year! The dif- 
ference ariſes from tliis circumſtanee, that tlie 
Switzerland onen are ſet; out to free paſture as 
ſoon as the ſnow! melts, while-ours' are nbi per- 
mitted to enter the meatiows till the hay wich 
is reſerved for the horſes, is carried off; und; 
of courſe; chey art neither fully nor properly 
nouriſhed: lt would be extremely uſeful te the 
ſtate, if a: regulation: were made for aboliſhing 
promiſcuous paſturage, and permitting incloſures. 
The climate has like wiſe conſiderable-influenes 
on the nature of the on. In the northern re- 
gions af both Continents; he is ooered with 
long, ſoft hair; liks: finer wool He has alſe —— 
large bunch on his thoukders;. W 
mity 
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. mity is common to che oxen af Alia, Afrleaz and 
America. Thoſe of Europe alone have 0 


bunch. The European onen, however,” ei 
primitive race, to which the bunched kind a- 


ſcend, by intermixture: in the firſt or ſeeond go · 
neration. What proves this race to / be oni a 
variety of the other, is that it is ſubjectito very 
great degradations. The. differences in their 
ſize is enormous. The ſmall zebu of Arabig'is 
not one tenth part of; the magnitude of the A 
hwy ee Teri a ot 
In general, the inffue mee of food: is greater, 
and produces more ſenſible effeQs upon uthoſe 
animals which feed on herbs: or fruits. © Carnis 
vorous animale, on the contrary, are leſb affected 
by this cauſe than by the inſſuence of elimates; 
becauſe fleſh is an aliment already aſſtmiluted to 
the nature of the animal that devours it But 
Fgraſs is the firſt product of che earth, and has 
all the properties of it; and theſe terreſtrial 
qualities are immediately communicated to che 
Animal Den ily {ads bt; lh; eee 
| Thus the dog ſpecies, 8 which fond en 

pi have a very light influence, is mote: varied 

than that of any other carnivorous animal. iin 

his degradations, he appears to follow exatly 

the differences of climate. He is naked in the 

warmeſt climates, covered with a coarſe thick 
hair in the northern regions, and adorned with 

a fine ſilky robe in Spain and in Syria, where 

the wild 3 of the air W 

41 2 0. ATV 0 
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of: moſt animals ineackdnd of fille But, inde- 


pendent} of theſe external varieties, which are 
produced by the inffuenee of olimate alone, dhe 
dog is ſubjected to other changes that pr 6 
from his ſituation, -his/captivityz/or from the ma 

ture of the imercourfe he holds with man. The 

augmentation and diminution of his ſize, are ef- 

fects of the attention beſtowed in uniting the 

largeſt or ſmalleſt individuals. The ſhortening 

of the tail, mmazle, and ears, proceeds likewiſe 

from the hand of man. Dogs who, for a few 

generations, have had their ears and tail eut, i | 
tranſmit (theſe) defects, in à certain propor- - Wi 
tion, to their! deſcendents.” I have ſeen dogs 10 
produded without tails, which I at firſt appre-— 

hended to be: individual monſterz: But I have 

ſince learned that this race exiſts, and is perpe-— 
tuated hy generation. Pendulous ears, the moſt 
general and moſt certain mark of domeſtic ſer- 
vitude, are common to almoſt all dogs. Of 
thirty different races, which compoſe the ſpecies, 
only two or three have preſerved their primitive 
ears. The ſhepherd's dog, the wolf-dog, and 
the dog of the North, alone, have erect ears. The 
voice of theſe animals has likewiſe undergone 
ſtrange alterations. The dog ſeems to have be- : 
come*clamorous and noiſy in the ſociety of man; 
who employs his tongue more than any other 
beings for the dog, in a ſtate of nature, is ab- 
moſt mute, uttering only a kind of howling 
when preſſed with b He acquired his 
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faculty of barking by his commerce. n ih m 
in poliſhed ſociety 5 fer, hen tranſported 49 
extreme climates, and among a roſe people, 
ſuch as the Laplandere o Negrpes,: he loſes his 
barking, aſſumes his .aatural howlingsiand-be- 
comes almoſt perfectly mute The dogs with e- 
rect ears, and particularby che {hapherdis dog, 
which is leaſt degenerated, makes allo the leaſt 
uſe of his voice, As he paſſes a foltary Jie in 
the country, and has na intercourſe but with 
ſheep and a few ſimple men, like them, he is 
ſerious and ſilent, though, at the ſame time, ve- 
ry active and intelligent. Of all- dogs, he has 
feweſt acquired talents, and poſſaſſes a greater 
number of thoſe which are natural. Heid hke- 
wile the moſt uſeful for guarding our flocks, 
and for the preſervation of good nenen 
race ought, therefore, to be more multiplied 
than thoſe of other dogs, who miniſter only to 
our amuſements, and whoſe” numbers ate fo 
great, that, in every town and village, the pro- 
viſions conſumed e n min many 
families. 
I be domeſtic ſtate has nd: e to 
vary the colour of animals, which, in general. 
was originally brown or black. The dog, the 
ox, the goat, the ſheep, the horſe, have aſſumed 
all kinds of colours. The hog has changed from 
black to White.; and pure white, without any 
ſpots, ſeems to mark the laſt degree of degene- 
ration, and jt is generally accompanied _ -= 
ent 
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basel inpessate T6 ue of white wen, 
thoſe he are terharbabby white, and whole 
eye h, beard; Mt. are Hkewiſe white, 
ee oſten a dofelt in their hearing, and, at the 
ſame tim] red and weak eyes. lu the Hack 
rade, the white Negros ate {M-more feeble and 
defeQive:-.1All the quadrupeds which re abſo- 
lutelp:iwhits, have the ſame faults of dulineſt of 
heating sad red eyes. This kind of degenera- 
tion, though more frequent among domeſtic a- 
nimale, ſometimes appears among the wild ſpe- 
cies; as in theſe of the elephant, ſtags, fallow- 
deer, mockeys, moles; and mice'; in ul of 
which this colour is uniformly accompanied with 
ſmaller or greater degrees of een 
aad bluntnęis uf the ſenſes. 
But ſlavery ſeems to have ide the deepeſt 
and i moſt conſpicuous impreſſions on the ca- 
mel. He ia brought forth with bunches on his 
back, and calloſities on his breaſt and knees. 
Theſe calloſities are evidently, wounds occaſion- 
ed by friction; for they are filled with pus and 
corrupted blood. As he never walks but under 
a heavy load, the preſſure of which prevents 
the uniform extenſion and growth of the muſ- 
cles aof the back, and produdes a ſwelling in 
the parts adjacent, in the ſame manner, when 
he lies down or fleeps, he is at firſt obliged 
to reſt upon his folded limbs. This poſture 
becomes at laſt habitual. For ſeveral hours 
mary day, the Whole weight of his body is 


ſupporied 
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_ aſleep or awake, is fitting, have ealtofities® on 
their buttocks,” This callous ſkin even adheres 
to the bones againſt which-it is continually preſ- 
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ſupported by his breaſt and Khets. The Hein 


of thoſe. parts is rubbed off by preſſiug againſt 


the earth, and they ſbon become enlleus and 
loſe their organizations The lama, whith, like 
the camel, paſſes his life under a burden, and alſo 


repoſes on his breaſt, has ſimilar ealtofities; which 


are perpetuated by generation. The ' biboons 
and monkeys, whoſe general poſture; whether 


ſed by the weight of the body. But Ga eal- 


loſities of the baboons and monkeys are dry 
and heal; becauſe they proceed not from re- 


ſtraint, nor from the weight of any foreign 


load. They are, on the contrary, effects of 
Aa natural habit; for thoſe animals eontinue 


longer in a ſitting than in any other poſture. 
Theſe calloſities of the monkeys are ſimilar to 
the double ſkin on the ſole of a man's fobt. 
This fole is a natural calloſity, which our con- 
ſtant habit of walking or ſtanding renders more 
or leſs thick, re e to the by 3 ener- 
ciſe we take. ' nme uf: 
The wild animals, not + bitnp under the im- 


mediate dominion of man, are not ſubject to 
ſuch great changes as the domeſtic kinds. Their 


nature ſeems to vary with different climates; 
but it is no where degraded: If they were 
capable of choofing their climate and their food, 


| fas 0 al they undergo wouls be {till lets: 


But, 


* 2s they-have/at! all ten deny hunted and 
baniſhed by man, or even by the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ferocious quadrupeds, moſt of them have 
been; obliged tos abandon their native country, 
and to occupy lands Jeſs friendly to their con- 
ſtitution. Thoſe whoſee nature had flexibility 5 
enough to accommodate themſelves to this new, 
ſituation, haxe diffuſed over vaſt vercitorizeyorkiie 
others have had no other reſource than to con- 
fine themſolves in the deſerts adjacent to their 
own country. Therè- is: no animal which, like 
man, has ſpread. over the whole ſurface of he 
earth. A great number of ſpecies are limited 
to the ſouthern regions of the Old, and others 
to the ſame regions of the New Continent. O- 
thers, though fewer, are confined to the nor- 
thern regions, and, inſtead of extending to the 
ſouth, have paſſed from the one Continent to 
the other; by:foutes whicti are ſtill undiſcovered. 
Other ſpecies inhabit only particular mountains 
or vallies : And, the changes in their nature 
are; in general, leſs ſenſible, Maxine ane 
confined to a ſmall circle. pri ret: 


As climate and food have little ee 
wild animals, and the empire of man ſtill leſs, 
the chief varieties amongſt them proceed from 
another cauſe. They depend on the number 
of individuals of thoſe which produce, as well 
as of thoſe that ate produced. In thoſe ſpecies 
in which the male attaches himſelf to one fe- 

* as in that of the roebuck, the young de- 
5 monſtrate 


e eee * 


monſtrate the fidelky of their! pat 4 
entire reſemblance — 2 


the male, as in that of the“ ſtag; x —— 
are nemerens: Aud fal rech: We 0. 

extent of Natur- there is not — 
perfectly ſimilar to anether; the'varieties Ang 
ammals are proportioned "66" the nene und 
frequency of meir prodube: the fe 
males of 'which bring fofth five or ſpe! y bung 


tkree or four times a year; the nutiiber ef w 


rieties muſt be mucl greater than ini cheſe whith 
ude but à ſingle young ones u car. he 
ſmall animals, aceôrdiugly, Which edute of. 
tener and in greater numbers than the larger 
kinds, are ſubject to greater vameties , Magul⸗ 
tude of body, which appears to be ona reli 
tive quality, /pofſeſſes | poſitive 'righw'in the laws 
of Nature. Magnitude is as fixedizs4minitteneſs 


is changeable. Of this fact we ſhall ſoon! be 
convinced by the following enumeration of the 


varieties een in abe dange and ſmall 


animals. 0 but TIES 


In Guinea, the ears of the wild boar are very 


lange and lie on his back. In China, his belly 
is large and pendulous, and his legs are very 
ort. At Cape Verd, and in other places, his 


tuſks-are very thick, and ben ded like the 1 12 


of an Ox. In a domeſtic ſtate, and in cold or 

temperate climates, his ears are half pendulous, 

and * * are white. hy — 
36 1 131 the 


contrary, the females: of Wirten — | 
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this pecati, nor dhe babitouſſa among the varie= 
ties of the wild boar g. becauſe they belong aot 
to this-ſpecits, though they n nearer co 
it chan to any ther. : 
In warm, dry, and, ee eee countries, 
ſuch at Corſiaa and Sardinia, the ſtag has loſt 
one half af bis ſize, bis. hair has become 
brown, and his horns, hlackiſh. In cold and 
moiſt .coumrice, , ſuch as Bohemia and the Ar- 
dennes, his ſiae is increafed, his coat and horns 
are almoſt hlack, and his hair is ſe long that it 
forme a kind, of beard on bis chin. In North 
America, the horns of the ſtag are extended, 
and branched with crooked antlers. In a do- 
meſtie Kate, his cot changes from yellow to 
white; / and, unleſs when at liberty, or in very 
large incloſures, his limbs are deformed and 
cragked.; The axis is, not, to be reckoned among 
the varieties of the ſtag: It approaches nearer 
to that of ä e —_ 
it is only a variety. 0 
In the Gllowedewr, 3 . difficult berni 5 
the original ſpecies. He is no where entirely 
domeſtie nor abſolutely wild. He varies indif- 
ferently from yellow to pied, and from pied to 
white. His horns and tail are alſo larger and 
longer, in different races, and his fleſh is good 
onbad, according to the ſoil and climate. Like 
the ſtag, he is found in both Continents ; and 
be ſeems. to be larger in Virginia, and Fg 5 
temperate provinces of America, than in Eu- 
Vol. VII. Ff f | rope. 
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| rope. The roebuck is likewiſe: larger in the 
New than in the Old Continent. But, in o- 


ther reſpects, all his variations are confined to. 


ſome differences in the colour of the hair, which 
changes from yellow to brown. The ſmalleſt 

roebucks are generally brown, and the largeſt 
yellow, The roebuck and;..fallow- deer are 


the only animals common to both Continents = 


which are larger and ſtronger i in the New than 
in che Old World. es 
The aſs, though ſubjected N of 
the moſt wretched ſervitude, has undergone 
few changes; for his nature in ſo obdurate, that 
it equally reſiſts bad treatment and the inconve- 
niencies of a foreign climate and of coarſe food. 
Though originally a native of warm countries, 
he can exiſt and even multiply, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of man, in temperate climates. For- 
merly there were onagers, or wild aſſes, in all 
the deſerts of Aſia Minor; but they are now 


rare, and are numerous in the deſerts of Tartary 


only. The mule of Dauria *, called caigit bai 
by the Tartars, is probably the ſame animal with 
the onager of the other Aſiatic provinces. The 
former differs from the latter only in the length 
and colour of the hair, which, according to Mr 
Bell, is undulated with brown | and white f. 


' Theſe 


* Mulus Dauricus foecundus, Cxigitbai Mongolorum in 
Dauria ; Muf. Petropolitanum, p. 335. 
I In the foreſts near Kuznetſky on the river Tom, one of 
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Theſe rush are found in che foreſts of Tar-⸗ = 
tary as far as the 5rit and 52d degree of lati- 
tude.” They malt not be confounded with the 
zebra, whoſe colours are more vivid, and dif- 
ferently diſpoſed: Beſides, the zebra eonflitutes' 
a Partiel ſpecies, as different from the aſs. 
as from the horſe. In the domeſtic aſs, the 
Kit as become ſofter, and loſt thoſe ſmall tu- 
bercles which are diſperſed over that of the o- 
nagers, and of which the inhabitants of the 
Levant make the leather called chagrin. 
The nature of the hare is both flexible and 
firm; for, though it is diffuſed over almoſt every 
climate of the Old Continent, yet it continues 
nearly the ſame. In very cold climates, its hair, - 
whitens'during the winter, and, in ſummer, re- 
ſumes its natural colour, which varies only from 
yellow to red. The quality of the fleſh! like- 
vile changes. The fleſh of the reddiſh hares is 
always the beſt. But the rabbit, though not of 
ſo flexible a nature as the hare, being leſs dif- 
fuſed, and even confined to certain countries, is 
: to more variations; ; Berauſe the hare 1 is 


r n 


the ſources of the river Oby, in \-lat. ” "ad 52. are wild 5 
aſſes. 1 have ſeen many of their ſkins; they have in all re- 
ſpe&s the ſhape of the head, tail, and hoofs of the common 
aſs 3 but their ſkin is waved and undulated white and brown 
Bills travels to China. Nota. The ſkins which Mr Bell ſaw 
might be thoſe of the zebra for other travellers alledge not 
that che czigithais or onagers of Dauria are ſtriped, like the 
zebra, with brown and white. Beſides, in the Peterſburg 
cabinet, there are ſkins both of the zebra and of * nu, 
which are equally ſhown to ſtrangers. 5 
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every Where wild, while, che rabbit is al moſt 
every where half domeſtic. The colour of the 


burrowed rabbits varies from; yellow t gray, 
white, and black. They likewiſe, vary in ſe, 


and in the quantity and quality of che hair. 
This animal, which, is Originally a native of 
Spain, has acquired a long tail in Tartary, and 
buſhy hair, like felt, in Syria, &. In cold 
countries, black hares are ſometimes found. It 
is likewiſe alledged, that, in Norway, and ſome. 
other northern regions, there axe hares with 
horns. M. Klein has given figures of two of 
theſe horned hares *, From inſpection of theſe 


figures, it is eafy to perceive, that the horns are 


ſimilar to the Wood, or horns, of the roebuck. 
This variety, if it exiſts, is only i individual, and 


probably appears in ſuch places alone ;wherecthe) 


hare cannot find herbage, and is obliged to feed 


upon woody ſubſtances, as the . buds, and 
leaves of trees, &c. ien 111163 nei = 


The elk, whoſe ſpecies is ok to the nor- 


thern regions of both Continents, is only ſmal- 
ler in America than in Europe; and we ſee, 


from the enormous horns found under the 
ground in Canada, Ruſſia, Siberia, & c. that 
theſe animals were formerly much larger than 
they are at preſent. This difference of ſize was 


perhaps owing to the perfect tranquillity they 
enjoyed in their foreſts; and, as man had not 
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their power tb thovie their abode in thoſe plates! 
where the air; the ſoil, and the water, were moſt 
agreeable to them. The ruin - deer, which the 
Laplanders have rendered domeſtie, is, for this 
reaſon, more changed thian the elk, which has 
never been redueed to ſlavery. The wild rain- 
deer are larger and ſtronger, and have blacker 
hait than the domeſtic kind. The latter have 
varied in the colour of the hair, ant likewiſe in 
the fize:of the horfis. The rain- deer liver wort, 
which ooniſtitutes the chief food of theſe ani- 
mals, "ſeems to contribute greatly, by its nutri- 
tire quali „te the growth of the horns, which 
are larger in the rain- deer than 
in any ether ſpecies. It is, perhaps, the ſame 
aliment WRich, in this climate, produces horns 
in the head of the hare, as well as in that of the 
female rain: deer; for, in all other climates, there 
are no horned hares, nor any animal of which. 
the. female. carries horns as well as-the male. - 
The elephant is the only quadruped upon 
whom the domeſtie ſtate has no influence; be- 
cauſe, in this ſtate, he refuſes to propagate, and, 
of courſe; tranſmits not to his ſpecies the eee 
or defects occaſioned by his unnatural condi- 
tion. In the elephant, there are only ſlight, and 
almoſt individual varieties. His natural colour 
is black; ſome of them, however, are red, and 
others white; ; but their number is exceedingly 
ſmall. The elephant likewiſe varies in ſize, 
according to the ſengreude, or rather the lati- 
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tude of the climate Under the Torrid Zone, 
to which he is entirely confined, he riſes to fif- 


teen feet high in the eaſtern parts of Afrien; 
while, in the weſtern regions of the fame country, 


he attains not above tei or eleven feet; vrhich 
is a proof that, though great heat be necefliry to 
the full developement of his body, exceſſive heat 
reſtrains and reduces it to fmaller dimenſions, 
The magnitude of the rhinoceros is mbre uni- 
form; and he ſeems to differ from himſelf on- 
ly by that ſingular character which diſtinguiſhes 


him from all other animals, namely, the large 


horn on his noſe. This horn is ſingle in the 
Aſiatic rhinoceros, and double in the Aftlean. 
I decline mentioning the varieties whi che 


pen in every ſpecies of carnivorous ing, a 


becauſe they are extremely flight; and, of 
quadrupeds, thoſe which feed upon fleſh” ar 


moſt independent of man; and, by west & 5 
this nouriſhment, already concoeted by Nature, 


they receive almoſt none of the qualities of the 
ſoil which they inhabit." Beſides, being alf en- 


dowed with ſtrength and weapons, they have s 


the choice of ſoil and climate in their own op- 


tion; and, conſequently, the three cauſes of 


change or degeneration, formerly afligned, muſt 
have very little effect upon them. | 


After this light ſurvey of the variations pe- 
culiar to each ſpecies, let us next attend to tlie 


more important change of the ſpecies themſelves. 


This 1 is the _ antient degeneration; and it 


ſeems 


© x&f wm nn ,nd ff A aT,cM oo e 2 aww as . 
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ſeems to baue taken plaee in each family, or in 
each genus, under ahich the contiguous ſpecies 
may be comprehended. Of all terreſtrial ani- 
mals, there. are anù ſome detached ſpecies, which, 
like that of man, itute, at the ſame time, 
bath. genus and ſpecies. The elephant, the rhi- = 
noceros, the hippopotamus, and the giraife, 
form genera, or ſimple ſpecies, which propagate 
in a direct line anly, and have no «collateral 
branches. All the others appear to conſtitute 
families, in which à principal and common 
trunk is generally to be recogniſed, and from 
which different branches ariſe, whaſe: numbers 
are proportioned to the be or Ny of | 
the individuals in cach ſpecies. 
Under this point of view, the bote the SPAR 
ang 4be aſs, are all of the ſame family. If the 
horſe is the principal trunk, the zebra and'the 
aſs are collateral branches. The number of 
their reſemblances being infinitely greater than 
that of their differences, they may be regarded 
as conſtituting but one genus, of which the chief 
characters are apparent, and common to the 
whole three. They alone are whole-hoofed, 
without any appearance of toes or claws. 
Though they form three diſtinct ſpecies, they 
are not abſolutely ſeparated, ſince the jack-aſs 
produces with the mare, and the horſe with the 
ſhe-aſs; and it is probable, that, if the zebra 


were tamed, he would likewiſe enn, with 
the mare and aſs. 


The 
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as a vitiated production, 
of two natures, and, for f 
thought to be inca proc 
however, ſo deeply —— i 

imagined z for it is: not abſoluel y harren, and; iti 
ſterility depends on certain external and peur 
har circumſtances. Males, it js well; known, 
frequently. produce in Warm Hountries g and 
there are ſome examples G, their, 


even in our temperate climates· 


not whether this generation ever praceeds. 
the ſimple union of a male and female mules gr 
of a mule, with a, mare, or of argackeaſs, with a 


mule. There are two Kinds of mulegz the com 


mon large mule which proceeds from the gyngy 
tion of a jack-aſs with a mare, andi the, ſmall 
mule, proceeding from the horſe and the ſhes 


aſs, which we ſhall .diſtinguids-by.the, name of 


bardeau. Both kinds were known to the 
tients: The firſt they dengminated. uur, and 
the ſecond ws, hinnut, Burda. They afſyve us, 
that the mulus produced with the mare. an ani- 
mal likewiſe called com. or hinnus T; on 2 


Mulus equa conjundtus mulum procreavit. . . . Bog 


quoque jam facta gravida eſt, fed non quoad . atque 
ederet prolem; Ariſt. hiſt. anim. lib. 6. cap. 2 - Eſt in ana - 


libus noſtris mulas peperiſſe ſaepez verum prodigii loco habi« 
tum; Plin. biſt. nat lib. 8. cap. 44+ 


| + The word ginnw is uſed by Ariſtotle in two ſenſes: a 


the firſt, it denotes any imperfe animal, an abortion, a dwarf. | 


mule, 


» 99 - > CQ@@mmit — oe AA AM a+ A&A > x4 A od + 6&© 
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iche Shih ü Eee wee rare n Wide . 
thin? Tul wt lee tit, In rertaft circutnſtali- 
ces; Wd mige eln enkrälk, aud che fle- müle 
Conceire And Eri Wirth Hence nothing bur 
e inting (ORR theſe cir- 
cuniſiatives/ahd to ucquire new facts concerning 
genetaten P. Merommixtire of ſpecies, and, 
of ehrte, eviiterying the unity or diverſity of 
each gene To füceeet in chefe experiments, 
tee ue OR be Joined With a ſhe-mule, 
wit a Whre)abd With à The=aſs : The ſame pro- 
cf" nit be obſerved with regard to the bar- 
dend; und che reſults of theſe fix copulations 
ought to be barefuſly marked. The female „ 
mie, and bardeau, fhould likewiſe be ſerved 
with a here“ Theſe experiments, though fim- 
ple, hae fieber been tried with à view to ex- 
plain the nature of generation. I regret that it 
hab never been in my power to execute them; 
but I ſhall hazard the feHowing conjectures on 
what would probably be their reſults. I ima- 
gine, for example, that, of all theſe junctions, 
that of the he-mule and female Is, and 

r OPT. that 


mule, proceeding -Cotniitieies from the horſe hy ſhe-aſs : : In 


the ſecond, it ſignifies the particular produce of the mule and 
mare. — 
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| that of the male bardgau.and ſhe-mule, would 
be abſolutely aboptives, thatthe,jupRion, pfuthe 

he and ſhe mule, and that g, tdi dle and fe. 

male | al „ might Naben luer tho ygh 


rarelyz that the he-male yeguld. produce, more 


certainly, wich, the mare than ae &bs:36, 
and the mule bardeaa wore, ceſtaig ane the 
ſhe - aſs thay, wich che e 
the Horſe, and and jack-aſs micht. pe produge 
With both the ſhe-mules, bur that th 1 
be more ſucgeſeſul than the, horle;;.,,Thel 305 
ſhould be made in a cou⁰⁰νU ag Marche at lat, 
as the ſouth, of France ang the mules, Mou he 
ſeven;: 2 horſes five, A the, afles four, years 
old; becauſe theſe different peripds are-pecefſary 
before, the three animals acquire: theis, full, i- 
gour. Lite ul HU II ini bg 
I now give the analogical, reaſoning ßen 


which, theſe conjectures are, founded. 0 la, the 
common order of nature, it is pot ue 


but the females, which conftitute the uni 
ſpecies. We. know, from the example of.uth 


ſheep, which can admit two different Bala eh 


be equally fertile with the ram or the he-goat, 
that the female has much more influence upon 
the ſpecific qualities of the produce than the 
male; _ ſince, from theſe two different males, 
lambs only, or individuals ſpecifically. the ſame 
with the mother, are propagated. , Thus the 
mule has a greater reſemblance to the mare than 
to the aſs, and the * to the ſhe-aſs than 

to 


1 


a r A 14 8.5 


to che horſe Heure be anale agbe is rad be | 
mort crytinly ee 4 than with. I he ſhe* 
ifs nuch be bur de ds inbhe Certainly with the be- 


aft than horth be met In the ſame manner, 
the horſe and jatckzaſd would probably produce 
with'both the ſpeumuller j becauſe, being females, 
rhougll vittated, each retains more ſpecific. quali- 
ties thit the maße mülen t Bur the Jatkeafs ſhould 
prodiic With thei mute certainly than the horſe ; 
beetuſe thi jatkLaf Ras beer obſerved to poſſeſs 
Arohget profit powers even wer joined with 
4 mare, chaft'the hotſe; for the former ebrrupts 
or deſttoys what bad been done by the latter. 
Of will "Fall we may de aſſured by firlt Torvitig 
mares” Witt 4 ftallon, and next day, or even 
ſome* days after, With 4 jack-aſb. Mares 1 ma- 


naged in this manner almoſt conſtantly produce 


mules, Utid hot horſes." This fact, every circuin-" 
inde of wich merits attention, ſeems to indi- 


cate chat the aſe, and not the horſe, is the prin- | 


Rock of this family; Bach the prolific 


cially as the revetſe does not take place. when 
the als precedes the horſe, The lacs deſtroys 
not the generation of the aſs ; for the pro- 


duce is almoſt always a mule. On the other 


hand, the ſame thing does not take place, when 
the 12 precedes the horſe with a ſhe- aſs; 
for the latter deſtroys not the . operation of the 
former. With regard to the copulation, of mules 
among themſelves, I have preſumed it to be ſte. 
rile; 


wers of the aſs prevail even with mares, eſpe- 


oy 


K 
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rile ; becauſe, from two tempetaments, already 


vitiated in the article 
from their union, 
produce either totally vitiatec at abſoiute bar- 
renneſs, is to de expected. bb itt 
By the mixture of the muͤle with the-mare, 
of the bardeau. with the ſheraſs, and of the horſe 


generation, and which, 


and | jack-aſs, with, ſhe-mules, ingividuals| might 


be obtained mbigh, would aſcend toward the o- 
riginal ſpecies, and puld be, ny half mules. 
Theſe, like their parents, ould not only poſſeſs 
the power of engendering with) thaſs of their 
primitive ſpecies, but perhaps of producing a 
mong themſelyes; & becauſe, being. only. balf vi- 
tiated, their produce would not be mere v 

than the elt 

were {tall barren, or 5 offspring rare, it is al- 
moſt certain, that, by making them approictr 
another degree toward their original 18 0 the 
individuals which, reſulting. from, the in union, 
being only vitated one fourth qu produce 
among themſelves, and form, a new Rem, whi 
would neither be preciſely that of the horle,, nor 
chat of the aſs. Now, as every thing tet! can 
happen has been accompliſhed 1 in time, and ei- 
ther exiſts or has exiſted in Nature, lam in- 
clined to think, that the fertile mule mentioned 
by the' antients, and which, in the days of . 
lol, exiſted in the territories of Syria, above 
Phoenicia, might be a race of theſe half or quar- 


| commixtures 


be ſtillfartherrajured; a 


ated | 
mules :- And, if theſe, half * mules 


tern mules, which had been produced by che 


14 


ne ** Ns 


He! Tp er 7 5 from the-onggri, 
or wild aſſes, which, he wenns in the ſame 
berg aud, conſequettly, thoſe'dnimals/ran. 
on be eferted te the mules whi 
fered läge viatzon, Aud preſiived: their gene- 
el — Thie c2ipitÞar, or fertile male of 
Tartary, it is probable, was not thi; onager oe 
Wild ass, but chis the Thbetübias mule; whoſe: 
race Perhaps, fill. remains: The firſt traveller 
he! evmpatesthein, will Confirm or deſtroy 
this ednisertre. Even the zebra, which has a 
reſemblanee to che horſe thun to the aſs, 
might [live 4 Hmilar origin. The conſtrained 
he Mis cöldurs, which: are diſpoſed in 
altertiate band of black and white; ſeems to in- 
dicate that they procetd from two different ſpe- 
Yes” Which, in their mixture, have ſeparated.as 
much 4a Poflble; for none of the operations of 


Natufe is 1 _ and fo ketle e Ab 
5 c 20. | 315 4 I 44 21 1 f ont 
3 38d - id: | ; 8 

* In dene Syte ln Phbenitem En of coennt WARY: | 
unt; 0 id! genus > wivag quanquam ſimile; Arift.' iſt. 
ani. 6. tap. 24. Süat in 8yria quos mulos appellant | 
genys;diverſum, ab eo quod coitu equae et aſini procreatur: 
Led ſimile facie, quomodo afinz fylveſtres ſimilitudine quadam 
nomen urbanorum accepere ; et quidem ut aſini illi feri ſic” 
muli praeſtatt celeritate. Proereant ejuſmodi mulae ſuo in 
genere. Cujus rei argumento illae ſunt quae tempore Phar- 
nacae patris Pharnazabim in terram Phrygiam venerunt; quae 
adhue extant-. Tres tamen ex nodem quos numero olim fuille.. 


aunt, fervantur hoc tempore ; dem, cap. 36. 


Dave: ſuf 
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coat of the Teber where me piſits quickly Aulcl 
aternately from white to black, and from Mid 
to white, without any intermediate ſtep, trough | 
the whole extent of the anithal's body. Vene . 
Hotever this matter ſtandb, it is certain from 
what is above remarked, that males in general, 
lch have uniformly been aeeuſed of ſterikty, 
ars neither really nor univerſully barren; and 
that this ſterility is particularly apparent only in 
the. mule which proceeds from the aſs and horſe; 
for the mule produced by the he-goat! and che 
ewe is equally fertile as its parents; and moſt of 
the mules produced by different ſpecies' of birds 
ate not barren. It is, therefore, inthe partieu- 
lar nature of the horſe and aſs that we muſt 
ſearch for the cauſes of the ſterility of the mules 
which proceed from their union; and inſtead of 
ſuppoſing barrenneſs to be a general and neceſ- 
ſary defect common to all mules, it ſhould be 
limited to the mule produced by the aſe and 
horſe; and even this limitation ought to be re- 
ſtricted, as theſe ſame mules, in certain circum- 
ſtances, become fertile, particularly when brought 
a degree nearer to their original ſpecies. 
The mules produced by the horſe and aſs 
have their organs of generation as complete as 
other animals. Nothing ſeems to be defective 
either in the male or female. The ſeminal 
fluid of the male is copious ; and, as he is not 
permitted to copulate, he is often fo preſſed for 
a diſcharge, that he lies down on his — 


40 aA L 4 
erdeg d produce. collifian; og. his fore leg, | 
whighare.falded. under hig breeſt, + Theſe ani- 
04/6, nnn Grp es: 
even- r Sos 
indifferent in their choice. The males have 
nearly the lamervehemence of deſire for the fe- 
male mule, thei ſho- ce, and the mare. Henner 
there is na diſſeulty of procuring copulations; 4 
but, to render theſe prolifie; particular attentions 
are Too much ardour, y in 
the females, is generally followed with ſterility; 
and the female mule is at leaſt as ardent! as the 
ſherals, Now, we.know. that the latter rejecks 
the ſeminal fluid of the male, and that, to make 
her retain iv and conceive; ſhne:muſt have blows, 


or water thrown on her crupper, in order to 


calm the convulſive emotions of deſire which 
ſubſiſt after copulation . andi are the cauſe of this 
rejection. Th ſhe- aſt and female mule, there- 
fore, by their too great ardour, have both a 
tendency to barrenneſs. This tendency i is in- 
creaſed by another cauſe: As theſe animals are 
originally natives of warm climates, cold is an 
obſtacle to their propagation; and, for this rea- 
ſon, they are only allowed to copulate in ſum- 
mer. When their union is permitted at any 
other time, and partieularly in winter, it ſeldom 
produees impregnation. The ſeaſon neceſſary 
to the ſucceſs of their generation is equally ſo to 
the preſervation of their young. The colt muſt 

| „ be 
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only dnl the, fecundiey f- Wet anzmale, but to 
great}ardgur ofghe; famale, ie ig ſerved wih a 


2 4 mat 2 serer. 


. | | : 
| the'ſhc-ala goes one your yy. er Sa 


forch an the-lame.ſeaſgn that-£6condeiven). Tu 
is a ſufficiept proof that chent in neceſſury not 


the yigaug of their bodies»: On atcrnuntioſi the 


2 immediatety aſtor iſhe brings forth. 
vod allomed above ſeven or eight days a 
between delivery and copulation. Weaken- 


ed by the birth, ſhe is then leſo ardentathæ parts 


have not had time ſafficient to raſume their-for- 
* tenſion ;. and, of. courſe, conception Dre 
ogrtain than, Vhen ſhes. is in full vigourandl ar- 
dour. In. this ſpecies, a8 in that f che )en, the 
temperament of the female is ſaid tobe much 


more dent than that. of themale. The zek- 
remarkahle 


aſs, however, is 


form vigaurei He 


1 An. cper females ſeveral, zimt à dy- fre- 


ſſrely. He has pern knawn4090-t9; uch 
exceſs, without any, othez,, incjzement 
tural appetite, aa to die gn che. pot. aten oven 

or. twelve effortꝭ repeated almoſt without inter. 
val; and, to ſupport. this. great -waſt&,hejtook 
nothing but a few draughts of Water. This 
flame which conſumes him is too -vrvid-to be 
durable: An aſs ſtallion is ſeon unfit either for 


propagation or ſervice; and this, perhaps, is the 


reaſon why the female has heen ſaid to have 
more ſtrength, and to live longer than-the male, 
| N It 
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It is certain; that, with the mai xt formers 
ly recommended, ſhe can — years, and 
bring forth annually during her whole life. 
But the male, when not reſtrained from females, 
abuſes His ſtrength to ſuch à degree, that, in a 
few: years, he loſes che power of engendering. 
Hence both the male and female aſſes have a 
tendency to ſterility by common, and likewiſe - 
by different qualities. The horſe and mare have 
the ſame tendency. The ſtallion may be given 
to the mare nine br ten days after ſhe has 
brought forth, and ſhe can produce five or fix 
yeats in ſueceſſion; but, after that period, the 
becomes harren. To ſupport her fecundity, the 
ſhould be allowed an interval of a year between 
each birth, and treated differently from the ſhe- 


aſs. Inſtead of giving her the ſtallion ſoon af- 
ter delivery, ſhe Thould be reſtrained from him 


till the following year, and till her ardour is 
manifeſted by the fluids ſhe ejects. Even with 
theſe precautions, ſhe ſeldom retains her fertili- 
ty beyond the age of twenty-five years. On 
hd other hand, the horſe, though leſs ardent and 
more delicate than the jack-afs, preſerves the 
faculty of propagating much longer. I have 
known old Horſes, who were unable to mount 
the mare without the aid of the groom, 'reſume 
their vigour when properly placed, and engender 
at the age of thirty years. In the horſe, the ſemi- 

nal fluid is not only leſs abundant, but leſs ſtimu- 


lant than in the jack-aſs ; for the horſe often co- 
Vor, VII. Hhh 


pulates 
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pulates without ejection, eſpecially when the mare 
is preſented to him before he diſcovery any in- 
elination. After enjoyment, he appeats to be 
melancholy ; and a conſiderable interval is ne- 
eeſſary for reſuming his ardour. Beſides, his moſt 
vigorous efforts are not always ſucceſsful. Some 
mares are naturally barren, and a greater num- 
der of them poſſeſs very little fertility. There 
are likewiſe ſtallions, which, though apparently 
igdrous, have very little power. To theſe par- 
ticular reaſons, we can add à more evident and 

a more general proof of the ſmall degree of fer- 
tility in the horſe and aſs: Of all domeſtie ani 
mals, though moſt attention is beſtowed on them, 
they are the leaft numerous. In the ox, the 
ſheep, the goat, and particularly the hog, the 
dog, and the cat, the individuals are ten, and 
perhaps a hundred times more numerous than 
thoſe of the horſe and aſs. Thus their defec- 
urveneſs in fecundity is proved by the fact; and 
to all theſe cauſes, the ſterility of mules, which 
are produced by the union of thoſe naturally 
unprolific ſpecies, ought to be aſeribed. In thoſe 
fpecies, on the contrary, which, like the ſheep 
and goat, are numerous, and conſequently pro- 
lific, the mules proceeding, from their intermix- 
ture are-not barren, but aſcend to the original 
ſpecies 1 in the firſt generation, But ix would re- 
quire two, three, and perhaps four generations, 
to enable the mule produced by, the union of 
| the 
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the horſe and aſs-to arrive at che ſame degree. of 
ze-eſtabliſhment of its nature. 1943/6 uu 
Another kind of mule has 58 ſaid to. 4 
reſulted from the copulation of the bull and 
mare. Columella, E believe, is the firſt who 
mentions it.- Geſner quotes him, and adds that 
theſe mules are found near Grenoble; und are 
called, in French, jumars. I had one of thefe 
jumars brought to me from Daupkiny, and ano- 
thet from the Pyrenees; and I diſcovered, both 
from inſpecting their: external figure; and diſ- 
ſetting} their internal parts, that theſe jumats 
vere nothing but bardeaus, or mules produeed 
berween the horſe and ſhe-aſs, Henee I am led 
to conclude, both from this experiment, and 
from anal6gy, that this kind of mile Has no 
exiſtence) and that the word fumar is chime- 
rical name, without any real object. The na- 
ture of the bull is too remote from that of the 
mare to permit their produeing together; the 
one baving four ſtomachs, horns, cloven feet, 
&&and the other being whole hoofed, hörnleſs, 
and having but one ftomach. The organs of ge- 
neration are likewiſe ſõ very different, both in 
ſize and proportions, that there is no reaſon for 
ſuppoſing chat they could unite either with plea- 
ſure or ſucceſs: If the bull were to produce 
with any other ſpecies than his own, it would 
be witbethe buffalo, which reſembles him in 
ſtructure ud well as in natural habits; yet we 
have never heard of mules produced by theſe 


two 
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two animals, though - they are often found in 
the-ſame places, eithet in a domeſtic or a free 


ſtate. What is related concerning the fertile in- 


ttercourſe of the ſtag and cow, appears to be e- 


qually ſuſpicious as the hiſtory of the jumars, 
though the ſtag, by his conformation, is not ſo 
far removed from the nature of the co a as ache | 
bull is from that of the mare. 
The deer-kind, who have waht infiead of 
| horns; and though they chew the cud; and have 
the ſame internal ſtructure with thoſe animals 
who have horns, ſeem to conſtitute à ſeparate 
family, of which the elk is the largeſt ſtem, and 
the rain- deer, the ſtag, the axis, the fallow-deer, 
and the roebuck, are ſmaller and collateral bran- 
ches; for there are only ſix ſpecies of quadru- 
peds, whoſe head is armed with branched horns, 
which fall off and are renewed every year: In- 
dependent of this generic character, which is 
common to the whole, they reſemhle each other 
ſtill more in ſtructure and natural habits. We 
ſhould, therefore, rather expect mules from a 
commixture of the ſtag or fallow-deer with the 
axis or rain- deer, than from 585 of the flag 
with the COW. 4x. We? 
We have ſtill greater reaſon, to . all the 
ſneep and all the goats ag conſtituting. the ſame 
family; becauſe they produce together mules, 
which aſcend directly, and in the firſt genera- 
tion, to the ſpecies of the ſheep. To this nu- 
merous family of ſheep and goats, we might add 


thoſe 


5 
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hoſe of the guzelles and bubalus, wiüch are not 
thoſe of ty n 


tefs numerots. In this genus, which tompres. | 


hends more chan thirty ſpeties; it apptars thit 


the antilope, the bubalus; the condema, &ce. 
are principal Rems, and cht the others ate on- 


y acceſſory branehes who have all retained the | 


chief characters of the ſtems rot "Which" they 
iſued ; but, at the fame! time, they have been 


prodigiouſly varied by the inffuences of climäte, 
food, and a Rate of ſervitude; to Which man Has 


reduced moſt of theſe animals 
The dog, the wolff the fox, the jackal, and 
the!ifatis, form another gents, the different ſpe- 
cies of ich are ſo ſimilar, particularly in 
their internal ſtructure and the organs of gene- 


ration, tat it. is difficult to conceive why they 
do not intermix. From the experiments I made, 
with regard to the union of the dog with the 


wolf and bs, the repugnance to copulation 
ſeemed tb proceed rather from the Wolf than the 
dog, that is, from the wild, and not from the 


domeſtic acimal; fot the bitches which I put 
to the trial would have” willingly” permitted the 
fox and wolf; but the ſhe-wolf and female fox 


would neber ſuffer the approaches of the dog. 
The domeſtic Rate ſeems to render animals leſs 
faithful to their ſpecies. It likewiſe makes them 


more ardent and more fertile: The bitch gene- 


rally. produces: twice! in a year : But the ſhe- 
wolf and the female fox produce only once in 


the 
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the ſame period: And, it is yrobable, chat tho 
dogs who have become wild and have multi- 
plied in the iſland of Juan Fernandez, and in 
the mountains of St Domingo, produce but once 
a year, like the fox and wolf. Were this fad 
aſcertained, it would fully eſtahliſſi the unity of 
genus in theſe three animals, who reſemble each 
other ſo much in ſtructure, that their repugnance 
to intermixing muſt be ſolely e to n 
external circumſtances. 
I! he dog ſeems to be an n 1 
between the fox and wolf. The antients affirm, 
that, in certain circumſtances, and in particu- 
lar countries, the dog produces with the wolf 
and fox f. I endeavoured to aſcertain this fact; 
and, though L did. not ſucceed, we muſt not 
conclude it to be impoſſible for my experi- 
ments were confined to captive animals ;. and-it 
is well known, that, in ſome ſpecies, captivity 
alone is ſufficient to, extinguiſh the defire, and 
to create a repugnance to copulation, even with 
their equals. This ſtate of reſtraint, therefore, 
' ought to have a till greater effeQ in preventing 
their 1 union with individuale, of a different 2 


+ In Cyrenenſi agro lupi cum cabidiy eoeunt, et” Laconiti 
canes ex vulpe et cane Zenerantur; Arift: bift. anim. lib; . 

cap. 28. . . . Coeunt animalia generis ejuſdem ſecundum na- 
turam, ſed ea etiam quorum genus diverſum uidem, ſed na- 
tura non multum diſtat; fi modo par magnitudo fit et tem- 
pora aequent gravidiiaris, rar id fir, ſed ramen id fitri et in 


canibus et in vulpibus, et in lupis, certum eſt ; Idem, de generdt. 
anim. lib. 2. cap. 5 © 
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eies. Bat Lam aclueded; that the dog, when 
at liberty and deprived: of his on female, might 
intermix with the wolf and fox, eſpecially af- 
ter he had become wild, laſt the odour of a do- 
meſtic' ſtate; and approached theſe animals in 
their natural manner and habits. I believe not, 
however; that the fox and wolf ever unite; 
ſince they both live in the fame climates, with 
out attempting to intermix. If ever, therefore, 
they belonged to the ſame ſpecies, their dege- 
neration muſt be referred to a period beyond the 
records of hiſtory. This is the reaſon why I 
aſſerted, that the dog was an intermediate ry 
cies between the fox and wolf: His ſpecies is 
alſo commen, ſince he is capable of uniting with 
both. And, if any circumſtance could ſhow - 
that theſe three animals proceeded originally 
from the ſume ſtock, it is the common relation 
between the dog and the fox and wolf, which 
brings the ſpecies nearer each other than all the 
firhilatities in their figure and organization. To 
reduce the fox and wolf, therefore, to one ſpe- 
cies, we muſt aſcend to a fate of nature in a 
very remote period of antiquity. But, in their 
actual condition, the wolf and fox muſt be re- 
garded as the chief ſtems in the genus of the 
five animals under conſideration. The dog, the 
jackal, and the iſatis, are only lateral branches 
fituated between the two firſt. The jackal par- 
ticipates of the dog and wolf, and the iſatis of 
the jackal and fox. It likewiſe appears, from 
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a great number & alphorivies, chab dle Jack 
and dog eaſily protluee e e e | 
ceive, from the deſoription. and hi 
ſatis, that he reſembles ithe fon almaſt ontively 
in figure and temperamphtiyy. that they: equally 
frequent cold countries; but that he, at theiſhme 
time, has the natural. diſpoſitions of the jackal, 
the continual barking, the clamorous voice, 
and the habit of going always in W; 
The ſhepherd's dog which I eomſider . as the 
original ſtem of all dogs, makes, at the fame time, 
che neareſt. approach to the fox in figure! His 
ſize is the ſame, and: like the fox i has erect 
ears, a painted muzzle, and in ſtraight, trailing 
tail. He likewiſe reſembles. the fox ih ice, 
ſagacity, and ſubtlety of inſtinct. Hente this dog 
may have originally proceeded fom the fox, 
if not in a direct, at leaſt,in a collateral line. 
The dog that Ariſtatle calls canis laconicus, 
and which he aſſures us is produced from a 
mixture of the fox and dag, may he lie lame | 
with the ſþepherd's, dog,; or, at, leak, it has 
a greater affinity to him than other 
dog. It is natural to imagine, that tit epither 
laconicus, which Ariſtotle does not explain, was 
giventothis dog, becauſe he was found in Laconia, 
a province of Greece. But, if we attend to the o- 
rigin of this Iaconic dog, we will perceive," that 
the race was not limited to the country of Laco- 
nia alone, but muſt have been equally common 
| | jon 
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da all countries inhabited by. foxes... 2 | 
cumſtancs induces me to "think, that Ariſtotle 4 
employed the epithet luconicus to expreſs the 
beeulty and aeuteneſs of the animal's voice; be- 
cult he did not bark like other dogs, but yalps x 
ed like a fox. No, our ſhepherd's-dog is beſt 
entitled to the denomination of laconic; for, of 
all dogs, his voice is ſharpeſt and moſt ſeldom 
employed. Beſides, the characters aſcribed by A- 
riſtotle to this /aconic dog correſpond very well 
with thoſe of the ſkepherd's dog; and this eir- 
cumſtance contributes ; ſtill farther to convince 
me that they were the ſame. That the reader 
ſes judge whether my conj jeQure' i is properly 
founded, I have inſerted the entire pallage of 
Axiſtotle in the en bz N 51 a0 e. 
Vo. VIII 11 1 L hen it 24094 The 


* Lacodici e canes ex x Vulpe et Cane gubernater; Bt anim. | 
Fy gg 28. Canum genera plura ſunt. Coit Lacoti- 
cum menſe ſuae . octavo, et arus jam circa id tempus 
attolhentes nonnulli urinam reddunt ——Gerunt Laconicae 
canes uterum te ſexta anni, hoc eſt, Fancy diebus, aut 
und vel Aero plus minuſre. Catelli' coeci gignuntur, nec 
ante -duodecimum diem viſum accipiunt- .Coeunt canes po- 
ſteaquam parerunt ſexto menſe, nec eitius. Sunt quae parte 
quinta anni uterum ferunt, hoc eſt, duobus et ſeptuaginta 
diebus, quorum catelli duodecim diebus luce carent: Non- 
nullae Quarta parte anni, hoc eſt, tribus menſibus e 
quarum catelli diebus decem et ſeptem luce carent. Lac ante 
diebus quinque, quam pariant, habent canes magna ex parte; 
verum nonnullis etiam ſeptem aut quatuor diebus anticipat: 
Utile ſtatim ut pepererint eſt; genus laconicum poſt coĩtum 
diehus triginta habere lac incipit.———parit canis duodecim 
complurimum, ſed, magna ex parte quinque aut ſex. Unum 
etiam aliquam peperiſſe certum eſt: Laconicae magna ex 
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The genus of eruel and rapacious wk 15 
one of the moſt numeròus and moſt di verſiſied. 
e ee tuo io. xi. «vil 


>a 2 did 2 ee 13 Ea N. | 
parte octo pariunt. Coeunt, diu vi Junt et m 


© minke. Pecullare geberld lacb ic lr ue cum eZ 41 

| melits quam pen otiut polbat ; Wvit in hot coder genere 

2 22 Rn — 33 
em ex te os 

null vel TEES Bebe ak . e Wi 


unt vitam ——1 9 ane 42 
neris foemi „ia mine Iaberant quam tes, vivariores 
3 Ati ſero in cacteti, et ſi non ate admodum 
t, tamen mares yivaciores ſunt; 1dem, lib. G. capie. 


inam et marem natura dillinnit moribus; ſunt enim 


dom! moribub motlioribus; umteſcunt celet ius, et mafnlum 


facilius pauunt ur. Piſtunt etiam imitanturque ingenioſius, 
ut. in genere canum Iaconico ſoæminas (offs lagagigres quam 
mares apertum eſt. Moloticum etiam genus venaticum nihi- 
10 a cnekeris diſtrepat, at pecuitium · longe et muguitudine- 
et fortitudine” contra belloas poabſtar't?. Anſhyaes-vers an 
et induſtria qui ex ntroque e- e mn pra- 
dierint; Iaem, lib. 9: cap. 1 
By the word genus Ariſtorte "means race. bin guides 
three races of dogs, the Latoniows, the ntl hey the Be. 
| eugrius. The Maldticus, which he likewife; tall Henghiow, is 
robably our -hound,; which in Greece 
4 the war ng dog. "The e bee, 


greatly exceeds all other dogs n magnitude; u wflquel ob 
ably the maſtiff, and dis uſedſ ſor defending aber cattle from 


ferocious animals. The to which) he aligns no 
employment, and only remarks, that it is a dog of great in- 
duſtry and labour, and that it is ſmaller than the Peruarius, 
can be nothing elſe than the ſhepherd's dog, which is, very 
laborious in arranging, reſtraining, and conducting che ſheep, 
and is more induſtrious and attentive chan any other dog. 
But the greateſt difficulty in theſe paſſages quoted from- Ari- 
ſotle conſiſts in the different periods of geſtation which he 
aſcribes to the diflerent races of dogs, Some of them, he 
ſays, go with young two months, others 1 


F * 
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Evil here, as, vella elfewhers,: aſſumes every 


detached: ſpecies, hold the firſt rank. All the 
others, as the panther, che ounce, the leopard, 
the lynx, the caracal, the jaguar, the, gouguar, 


the Ocelot, the ferval, the margai, and, the cat, 


conſtitute but one e 
ferent branches of' whi hich” are 
tended.and,diverſifie ding to the difference 
of climates. XII — animals, though very 
different in magnitpde #64" figure, reſemble each 
other, in their ,natural;:difpoliions;; They all 
have fiery eyes, ſhort mazules; and tharp, crook- 
ed, and retrackile thiws.” They are all deſtruc- 


18 unos mein moge A 14 


tive, ferpcious,; and 
 whichsisthoteaſt,and, 


redrived to ſlaverys is neither loſs perfidions, nor 


family,” the dif- 


5 cruckrtiſchiovous,  and-depredatory; us his lar- 


ger kindred. „They are All equally rr 
and and enemies ta the other animals. Man, with 
all his- powers, has never been able to deſtroy 


chem. JO at all times e againſt 


” th 71:0 Ss ; 7 oP 65 a them 


# 


half, ets three moidths; for all card, of A 
race, go with oung about nine weeks, or from ſixty- one to 
fixt-three'days ; and I H⁰e not if Frer a greater differedte i in 
the time 'of geſtation has been bbſerved than three or fou; 
days. But Ariſtotle might be more {killed in this ſubject 

than we are, And, if the facts he advances be true, certain 
dogs muſt have a greater affinity with the wolf than others; 
for we are aſſured by the hunters, that the wolf goes with 
oy three months, or three months and a half. 


kind, of farm. 1 The liongandthe tigers being 


more els ex- 


meabls. The cat, 
leſt Pede, though 
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them fire; ſteel, pojſon, and iſnares: But, as 
all the individuals ape. yery; prolitigy and she 
ſpecies numeroug, the efforts ofi man have: heen 
limited to baniſbing and ſeοniHαg them in the 
deſerts, from which they nęyer iſſue without 
marking their paths with terror; and with blood. 
A ſingle tiger eſcaping from the foreſt, alarms a 
hole people, and. obliges zhem ta take up arms: 
How dreadful ould he the conſequences, if 
"theſe ſanguingry animals went in troops, antly like 
the wild dogs and jackals, extended their projgcts 
| of depxedation ? Nature,;has.beſtowed;xhis-in- | 
. relligence upon timid animals; but has happily 
denied it to the hold and.ſolitary, 19352 They 
always travel alone, and confide ſol 2A in their 
courage and ſtrength. It had. not eſcaped i the 
obſervation of Ariſtotle, that ng animal poſſeſſed 
of ervokge: and bit, ade ws was focial,orwent 
in pond 114 18 ,remar Nee Applied 


0 genus wich were known, i n is lime, 1 now 
found to be true, and to bee gr. twelye 
ſpecies that have ſince been diſecyered. . The 
other carnivorous him as che Boe he fox, 
the dog, the jackal, an d the iſatis, Ny 90 claws 


are ſtraight, go always in troop AG yare all 
timid, and even daſtardly, EE TERS 

By comparing, in {this manner. all, the qua 1 
drupeds, and ranking each zundder Its on ge⸗ 


N. — - 1 * [4 1 * ? BY 77 . 9 #1 1 nds, 


of * * Nullum animal, cui ungues ; adunG, rogues efſe perpey- 
dimus; Arift. wg anim. lib. i. cap. . 
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nus we mal nd, chat the Kio hundred: ſpe< 

cies/wwhoſe' re have given, may be re- 
duced to a fmIHhHBEr of Fankifits ö pri apal 
ſtems, from Wk Il the delete nav prob 
derived their oft. i ad:9 Ma ron 
An therafmafs-Cemthöm'tb both Edlitigients: ; 
and ull thoſe which {f@peetidet6 the Old World; 
may hEredaced to hftsenhgenera, Wd nine 185 
— or dktachet ſpebies.” Nheſc' ge nera Are; 
The whol&-Hbofed" genus oor called; 
hie cofflpichtends the hetſe? "the! zebra, Ind | 
the ufs together with the” fertile kid-Aufertite rtile 
müles. 2 The large Uoveri-hoofed, With hol- 
J0% horns. as“ went ee Vidhlo" wich all 
thai Mite" Calfties“ a The fall eloveh-hooféd, 
Wl Meow Abel ab the Heep, the goat, the 
bub E HE ndloße, and alk the other ſpecies 
which pargclgite of their nature. 4. The cloven 
Hbobfed, WH fölid horn” Which fall off and are 
aA RATE ear. T family comprehends | 
the ek; e en deer the ſtag, the fallow-deer, 
ile Ade _— {6&bu ck. F. The ambiguous 
ddvent86H2a! "Ry is compoſed of the wild 
boar, "3nd" All he bat vatieti ies of the hog, as 
the hog ef Siam with a pendulous belly; 
that of fGumeß, with long pointed ears lying 
on the back that of the nates with long, 
thick tuſks, cee. 6 The extenſive genus of 
digitated carnivorous animals, with crooked 
and retractile claws, in which are comprehend- 


ed the panther, leopard, ounce, ſerval, and cat, 
with 
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with all their varieties. 7. Nigitated, carnivo- 
rous animals with ſtraight and fixed claws, under : 
which are comprehended the wolf, fox, jackak, 
ilatis, and dog, with all their varieties. 8. Digitatdd 
carnivorous animals with fixed claws, and a pouch 
under the tail. This genus is compoſed of the 
hyaena, civet, zibet, genet, badger, &. 9. Bi- 
gitated carnivorous animals, with a very long 
body, five toes on each foot, and the thumb | 
ſeparated, from the other toes. This genus 
comprehends the martin, polecat, ſable, fetret, 
ichneumon, weaſel, vanſire, &. 10. The an- 
merous family of digitated quadrupeds,' which 
have two large cutting teeth in each jaw, and 
no prickles on the body. This genus contaith 
the hare, the rabbit, and all the ſpecies of ſquiry 
rels, dormice, marmots, and rats. 1 f. Digitated 
quadrupeds with priekles on their body, as the 
porcupines and hedge : hog. 12. eie 
mals covered with ſcales, as the long: tailed and 
ſhort- tailed manis, or ſcaly Lizards. 1 ;. The 
amphibious digitated genus, comprehending 
the otter, beaver, muſk-rats, walrus, and ſeals, 
14. The four-handed genus, which, ineludes 
the apes, baboons, monkeys, makis, loris, 8c. 
15. Laſtly, the winged quadrupeds, comprehend- 
ing bats of all kinds. The nine detached ſpecies 
are, the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
giraffe, camel, lion, tiger, bear, and mole, which 
are all ſubjeRt x to. ALI or ſmaller r number of 

varieties, | 5 c 
„2 12 ws | ot 
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Of theſe" fifteth genera” JE nine detached 
ſpecies, ſeven b. cx and twy)o ſpecies are com- 
mon to-botlt Continents. The two ſpecies are 
the beaf and miele The ſeveli geneta are, 1. 
The large cloveis hoofett;" with holfow!horns ; 
for the ox is found in Amerida under the fernt 
of\the bifôn. . The cio ven hoofed, with ſo- 
nd harre; for the elk exiſts in Canada under 
the name of orignul, the rain-deer under that of 


chribvu, and ſtags, fallow-deer, and roebutks, 
are WOuud- ür. almoſt every province of North 


America. © 3. The digitated carnivorous qua- 


drupeds with fixed claws; for the wolf and fox 


are found in tlie New as welk us in the Old 
World. 4 The- digitated lonig-bodied genus; 
for th pine weaſel, martin, np Peter, be 
found iI America. F. A part of the digitated 
genus with two large cutting teeth in each jaw, 
as the dquiftels, marmots, rats, & c. are like- 
wiſe" found an America. 6 The digitated am- 
phibioms gerius, ds the whlrus, feal, beaver, and 
werf Eniſtt HY the'tibrthern regions of the New 
Contient. / The" digitated winged genus 
Kkewiſe exiſts in America 2 a the bat and vam- 
pite. 15 1 ro 1 * = . 
There — se onfy eight genera 
and five detached. ſpecies, wich are peculiar to 
the Old World: 1. The wholte-hoofed genus 
properly ſo called; for neither horſes, nor aſſes, 
nor zebras, nor mules, were found in America. 
2. The ſmall cloven-hoofed genus with hollow 


horns; 


— 
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9 borns 3 he thee, goats, gazelles, and antilopes, 
had no exiſtence, in the New World. 3. The 
hog-genus for the ſpecies of the wild boar ex- © 
iſts not in America; and, though the pecari and 
its varieties are related to this family, they dif- 
fer in characters ſo remarkahle as to Juſtify their 
ſeparation. 4. The ſame remark is applicable 
to the carnivorous animals with retraQile claws; 
and, though the jaguar, couguar, . ocelot, and 
margai appear to belong: to this family, none of 
theſe ſpecies of the New World are found in the 
Old, and none of thoſe of the Antient Continent 
are Lad in the New. 5. The ſame remark is 
applicable to the digitated quadrupeds, . whoſe 
bodies are covered with prickles ; for, though 
the coendou and Canada porcupine make a. near 
approach to this genus, they differ widely from 
the hedge-hogs and porcupines. 6. The digita- 
| ted carnivorous genus, with fixed claws for the 
hyaena, the civets, and the badgers, have no en- 
iſtence in America. 7. The four-handed genus; 
for, in America, there are no apes, -baboons, 
monkeys, nor makis. The ſapajous, the ſagoins, 
the opoſſums, &c. though likewiſe fous-hand- 
ed, differ eſſentially — thoſe of the Old Con- 
tinent. 8. The digitated genus whoſe bodies 
are covered with ſcales ; 3 for none of the ſcaly 
lizards are found in America; and the ant-caters, 
to. which the former ;may .be compared, are 
covered with hair, and differ too much from 


{| 
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) emed into the: Tan: 


*x endo: *; * F "5 | 


Osche nine Getsched Ipeclts, e pry 


the elephant; 'rhingcetos;* hippopotamus, giraffe, 


aalneh; Hon; and tiger; are found only in the Old 


World ; an n ne are 


com mon to both Continents! int 5 
„Af we make a — of 5 ani- 
mals pequtian to ate New World, we ſhall find, 
| thatthere ane ubout fifteen different ſpecies, Which 
may be gedesd to ten genera; and four detach- 
ed ſpecies. Theſe four ſpecies are the tapir, the 


detached 3 far that of the pecari has varieties; 
and the pacos may be united with the lama, and 


the Guinea-pig with the cabiai. The ten genera 
are, . Bight ſpecies of ſupajous. 2. Six ſpecies 


ofs ſagoins 3. The opoſſums, phalangers, the 
tarſiers, The jaguars, couguars, ocelots, 
margais, Sc. F. Three or four ſpecies of co- 
atis. G. Four or five ſpecies of mouffettes, or 
ſtinking weaſels. 7. The genus of agouti, com- 
prehending the acouchi, the paca, the aperea, and 
the tapeti, or Braſilian hare. 8. That of the 


cies. _ Two or three "ſpecies. of am- caters. 
10. Two: ſpecies of ſloths. 


cabiai, the-lama, and the pecati : But the tapir 
is properly che only. ſpecies which, is abſolutely | 


YR 


which conſiſts of ſeven or eight ſpe- 


(Theſe ten genera | and four 9 ene 


to which the animals peculiar to the New World 


may be reduced, though they differ from thoſe 
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of the Old Coritinent) have temote relations! 
which ſeem to indicate ſomething common ix 
their formation, and lead us to cauſes of dege- 
neration more antient. perhaps, than al} the 0 
thers. We formerly made the general remark, 
that all the animals of the New World were 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the Old. This great 
diminution in magnitude, whatever berahre cauſe. 
of it, is a primary kind of degene „Which 
could not happen without having a conſiderable 
influence on the figure of all thee animals; andy 
in comparing Wen, 0 wok not loſe fight wh 
this firſt effet, | 0; Eb egal. 
The largeſt is the ker hb n he exceeds 
not the ſize of an aſs, cannot be compated to te 
elephant, rhinoceros, or hippopotamus. In the 
New Continent, he is the largeſt animal, as the 
elephant is in the Old. Like the rhinoceres; 
his upper lip is muſeular and prominent; and, 
like the hippopotamus, he frequents the water. 
He alone repreſents, in ſome degree, theſe three 
animals; and his figure, which refembles the 
aſs more than that of any other quadruped, ſeems 
to be as much degraded as his ſtature is dimi- 
niſhed. The horſe, the aſs, the zebra, the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, had 
no exiſtence in America: Neither was there, in 
this New World, any animal which could be com- 
pared with them either for magnitude or figure. 
The tapir ſeems to be the leaſt remote from the 
whole of theſe animals: But, at we _ LN 


| he 
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; ds bolssd and approaches ſo little to any 
one of them, that it is impoſſible to attribute his 


drigin to any particular ſpecies: And, notwith- 
Randing the ſlight relations he has to the rhino- 


veros, the hippopotamus, and the aſs, he ought 


to be regarded not only as a mae ſpecies, but 


eyen as a ſingular genus. 
Hence the tapir is not even W allied to 
ally ſpecies of the Old Continent, and has hard- 


ly any characters Which make him approach 


' thoſe animals to wich we have been comparing 
him. In the ſame manner, the cabiai has no ex- 
ternal relation to any other animal, and he ap- 
proaches the Guinea -pig, in his external parts 


only, which belongs to the ſame Continent, and : 
both ſpecies are ee from all thoſe 3 


of: the Old World. 


The, lama and — hw o-poſſels more * 


ceptible marks of their antient lineage, the firſt 
with the camel, and the ſecond with the ſheep. 


The lama, like the camel, has long legs, a very 


long neck, a light head, and the upper lip divi- 
ded. He likewiſe reſembles the camel in mild- 
neſs of diſpoſition, ſervility of ſpirit, ſobriety, and 

aptneſs for lahour. Among the Americans, he 


was the firſt and the moſt uſeful of their dome- 


ic animals. He was employed, as the Arabs 
uſe the camel, for catrying burdens. To 
theſe conformities in the nature of the two ani- 
mals, we may add the permanent marks of la- 
bour; for, though the back of the lama be not 


deformed 


1 
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deformed with buacghes; like harodhke camel} 
he has natural calloſities on his breaſt; \ becauſe 
he has the fame habit of repoſitig on that part of 
the body. Notwithſtanding all theſe relations: 
the ſpecies of the lama is very different from that 
of the camel. The lama exceeds not in magni- 
MI one-fourth. or one-third of that of the ca- 
The figure of his body, the quality and 
— of his hair, are alſo very different; His 
temperament is phlegmatic, and he delighta in 
the mountains only. But the temperament of 
the camel is aduſt, and lives ſpontaneouſſy among 
burning ſands, In fine, there are more ſpecific 
differences, perhaps, between the camel and la- 
ma, than between the camel and giraffe. Theſe 
three animals poſſeſs ſeveral common characters, 
by which they might be united into one genus. 
But, at the ſame time, they differ ſo much in o- 
ther characters that they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have ſprung from one another: They are neigh- 
bours, but not relations. The giraffe is almoſt 
double the height of the camel, and the camel 
is double that of the lama. The two firſt belong 
to the Old Continent, and form diſtinct ſpecies : 
Of courſe, the ſpecies of the lama, which is pe- 
culiar to the New World, is remote from both. 
The ſame remark applies not to the pecari: 
Though of a different ſpecies from the hog, he 
belongs to the ſame genus. In figure, and al- 
moſt every external relation, he reſembles the 
hogs ; and ny differs from that animal in ſome 
minute 
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e characters, — aperture on hib 
back, the: figure of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
&cc. We might thersföre be led to think, that 
the pecari hud ſprung from the ſame ſtem wich 
the hog; and that he had formerly paſſed from 
the Old to the New World, Where, by the in- 
fluence of the ſoil be hiTdegenerated lo greatly 35 
as now to form a diſtinct ſpecies. 

With regard to the pacos, though it wems to 
bave ſome relations to the ſheep by its wool and 
habit of body, it differs ſo much in every other 
article, that they cannot be conſidered as allied 
ſpecies. The pacos is rather a ſmall kind of la- 
ma, and appears not, from any character, to have 


Hence, of the four detached ſpecies peculiar to 
the New Wo Id, three, namely, the tapir, the 
cabiai, and the Hina and pacos, appear to have 


ever paſſed from the ane'Continent to the other. 


been at all times proper to this Continent. But 


the'pecari, which is the fourth, ſeems to be only 
a degenerated ſpecies of hog, and to have for- 
merly derived its aan _ the Old” Conti 
nent. 

From a firhilar examination and cue 
of the ten genera, to Which we have reduced 
the other animals pecyliar to South America, we 
ſhall find not only ſingular relations in their na- 
ture, but marks of their antient origin and de- 
generation. The ſapajous and ſagoins have ſo 
great a reſemblance to the monkeys, that they 
have obtained the common name of ape. We 
£7 | | have 
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have proyed, however, that their ſpecies, am 
even their - genera, ate different. Beſides, it 
would be difficult to conceive ho the monkeys 
of the Old World could aſſume, in America, a 
different ſigure of face, a long, muſcular, and 
prehenſile tail, a! large partition between the no- 
ſtrils, and other characters both ſpecifie and ge- 
neric, by which we have diſtinguiſhed and ſepa- 
rated them from the ſapajous. But, as the apes, 

the haboons, and the monkeye, are peculiar to 
the Old World, the ſapajous and ſagoins ſhould 
be regarded as their ræpreſentatives in the Ney 
for theſe animals have nearly che ſame form, 
both external and internal, and, in their man- 
ners and diſpoſitions, they poſſeſs] many things 
in common. In the ſame manner, there are no 
makis in America, and yet they are repreſented 
by the opoſſums, or four-handed animals with 
ſharp muzzles, which are very numerous in the 
New Continent, hut exiſt not in the Old. It muſt 
be remarked, however, that there js à much great- 
er difference between the nature and form of the 
makis and theſe four-handed American animals, 
than between the monkeys and ſapajousj and that 
the interval between an opoſſum and a maki is 
ſa great, that we cannot think they ever pro- 
ceeded from each other, without ſuppoſing that 
degeneration is capable of producing eſſtcts e- 
qual to thoſe of 4 new nature; for moſt of theſe 
American four- handed ſpecies have a pouch un- 
der the belly, ten cutting teeth in each jaw, and 
il * A 
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a ptehenſile tail; while the maki have to pouch 

under their belly, à flacid tail, and only four 
cutting teeth ĩn the upper; and fix in the under 
hands and fingers eonſtructed ic the fame man- 
ner, and hkewife reſemble ego other in the 
r rr their 
genera, are ſo different, that it i impolſible ta 
imagine they ever proceeded from one another, 
oe char ſuck. greur and generat eee 
be produced by degerievation, -/ 
On tke other 1 tigers, Witch 
we have treared of under the appellatioi”of-ju- 
guats, -eouguats, oeelots;" and mürgais, though 
different itt ſpreies from the plthther, lecpard, 
ounce, and ſerval of che Old Continent, ildque. = 
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ftionably Belong to the. ſume genus. Ali theſe | 
animals reſemble each other greatly, both exter. ! 
nally and intertially.” They have alſo the fame MY 
natural diſpoſitions, the ſame ferocity, the fame IJ 


vehement' thirft for: blood; and, what makes | 
them approack ftili-azarer/in-genus, thoſe of the 

ſame Continent differ more from each other, than | 
from thofe of che other Continent. For ex- | 
ample, the African panther differs leſs from the | 
Braſilian jaguar, than the latter differs from the 
couguar, though they belong to the ſame coun- 
try. Im the ſame manner, the Aſiatie ferval and | 
the margai of Guiana differ leſs from one ano- 3 
ther than from the ſpecies. peculiar to their: own | 
Continents, We may, therefore, conclude that 0 

thelo 
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theſe, animals have chad eee g 0d ad 
that they have formerly paſſed from the one 
Continent to the other. Their actual differen- 
ces have proceeded ſolely from the long conti- 
nued influence of their new ſituatio. 
Ihe mouſffettes, or ſtinking weaſels of Ameri- 
ca, and the European polecat, ſeem to belong 
to the ſame genus. In general, when a genus is 
| common to both Continents, the ſpecies of which 
it is compoſed are more numerous in the Old 
than in the New. In this inſtance, however; 
the contrary takes place: In America, there are 
four or five ſpecies of polecats, | while we have 
but one, whoſe nature, ſeems to be inferior to 
that of all the others; ſo that the New World, 
in its turn, appears to have repreſentatives in the 
Old; and, if we judged only from the fact, we would 
be led to think, that theſe animals had taken a 
contrary route, and paſſed, from America into 
Europe. The ſame remark is applicable to ſome 
other ſpecies. The roebucks and the fallow- 
deer, as well as the mouffettes, are more nume- 
rous and likewiſe ſtronger in the New than in 
the Old Continent. We might, therefore, ima- 
gine that they are original natives of America. 
But, as we know that all animals were created 
in the Old Continent, we muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit their migration from the Old to the New 
World, and at the ſame time ſuppoſe, that, in- 
ſtead of degenerating, like all the other Ameri- 
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ean NE! they have improved by che zutun 
ces of the ſoil and climate. it 


The ant-eaters, which are Ran creatures, | 
and of which there are three or four ſpecies in 
the New World, appear alſo to have their repre- 
ſentatives in the Old, The ſcaly lizards reſemble 
the ant-eaters in the peculiar character of having 
no teeth, and of being obliged to ſtretch out their 
tongue and feed upon ants. But, if we aſſign 
them a common origin, it is ſtrange that, inſtead 
of ſcales, which they have in Aſia, oy are co- 
vered with hair in America. 


Witch regard to the agoutis, pacos, A and other 
animals which conſtitute the ſeventh genus pe- 
culiar to the New Continent, they can only be 
compared with the hare and rabbit, from which, 
however, they all differ in ſpecies. It is diffi- 
cult to aſſign them a common origin; becauſe 
the hare is diffuſed over almoſt every climate of 
the Old Continent, without undergoing any o- 
ther change than in the colour of his hair. It is 
by no means probable, therefore, that the cli- 
mate of America ſhould have ſo far changed the 
nature of our hares, as to make them tapetis and 
apereas, which have no tail; or agoutis with a 
ſharp muzzle, and ſhort round ears; or pacos 
with a large head, ſhort ears, and colele hair 
with white bands. 83 

In fine, the coatis, the armadillos, and che 
ſloths, differ ſo much not only i in ſpecies, but in 
genus, from all the animals in the Old World, 

Vol. VII. L C1 that 
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that they can be compared to none of them, and 
that it is impoſſible to refer them to any com 
mon origin, or to aſeribe to the effects of dege- 
neration the prodigious di Ferences in n their na- 
ture from that of any other animal. 

Thus, of ten genera and four detached ſpecies, 
to which we have endeavoured to reduce all the 
animals peculiar to the New World, there are 
only two, namely, the genus of Jaguars, ocelots, 
Ke. and the ſpecies of the pecari, with their va- 
rieties, which can, with any degree of probabili- 
ty, be referred to the animals of the Old World: 
The jaguars and ocelots may be regarded as ſpe- 
cies of the leopard or panther, and the pecari as 
a ſpecies of hog. There are alſo five genera and 
one detached ſpecies, namely, the ſpecies of the 
lama, the genera of ſapajous, ſagoins, mouffettes, 
agoutis, and ant-eaters, which may be compa- 
red, though in an equivocal and very diitant 
manner, with the camel, the monkeys, the pole- 
cat, the hare, and the ſcaly lizards : And, in fine, 
there remain four genera and two detached ſpe- 
cies, namely, the opoſſums, the coatis, the arma- 
dillos, the ſloths, the tapir, and cabiai, which can 
neither be referred nor compared to any genera 
or ſpecies in the Old Continent. This ſeems to 
be a ſufficient proof, that the origin of theſe ani- 
mals peculiar to the New World cannot be at- 
tributed to degeneration alone: However power- 
ful we may ſuppoſe the effects of degeneration, 
we can never W with any W of 

| | reaſon, 
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Haiti, that REG" ziale Wee Gigibalty che 
fame with thoſe of the Old Continent. It is 
more probable, that the two Continents were for- 
merly united, and that the ſpecies which inha= 
bited the New World, "becauſe the ſoil and di- 
mate-were moſt agreeable to their nature, were 
ſeparated from-the others by the irruption of the | 
waters, when they divided Africa from America. 
This is a natural cauſe; and ſimilar cauſes might 
be conceived which would produce the ſame ef- 
fect. For example, if the ſea ſhould make an 
; irruption into Aſia from eaſt to weſt, and ſepa- 
rate the ſouthern regions of Africa and Aſia from 
the reſt of the Continent, all the animals peculiar 
to theſe countries, as the elephant, the rhinoce= 
ros, the giraffe, the zebra, the orang-outang, &c. 
would be in the ſame ſituation with thoſe of 
South America. They would be entirely ſepa- 
rated from thoſe of the temperate regions, and 
could not be referred to an origin common to 
any of the ſpecies or genera which inhabit theſe 
countries, ſolely becauſe ſome imperfect reſem- 
blances might be diſcovered between them. 
Hence, to diſcover the origin of theſe animals, 
we mult have recourſe to the period when the 
two Continents were united, and trace the firſt 
changes which have happened on the ſurface of 
the earth. We muſt, at the ſame time, conſider the 
two hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds as conſtituting 
thirty-eight families: And, though this is by no 
means the preſent ſtate of nature, but, on the 


contrary, 
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contrary, a ſtate of much greater aritiquity, which 
we can reach only by inductions and relations 
almoſt equally fugitive as time, that ſeems to have 
effaced their traces; we ſhall, however, endea- 
your, to aſcend, by facts and monuments ſtill ex- 
iſting, to thoſe firſt ages of Nature, and to exhi- 
bit thoſe r which ſhall ee to be moſt 
1 indicated. 
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